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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

New Gxilnea: Stone Pestles. With Plate A. Barton. 

Note on Stone Pestles rrom British New Guinea. By Captain 4 
F. R. Barton, C.M.G. I 

In a paper on “ Prehistoric Objects in British New Guinea,” by Seligmaim 
and Joyce, which appeared in the volume 
of Anthropological Etsnyt dedicated to 
I'rofessor Tylor, is a description of a 
pestle and mortar found in the Yodda 
valley, and, on p. 329, the following 
sentence occurs :—‘‘ Bcvcriil similar pes- 
“ tics, one of them a quite remarkable 
piece of carving in stone, have been 
found in this neighlmurhood.” On 
Plato A., figtired herewith, is shown the 
“ remarkable piece of carving in stone ” 
to which reference is made in the passage 
just quoted. It is cut from solid greyish- 
bnfT stone which is close grained but not 
very hard ; from the “ business end ” of 
the pestle, which resembles a compressed 
sphere, oval in vertical and horizontal 
section, with diameters of 9o, 86, and 
66 mm., rises a column, circular in section 
and inclined slightly to one side, forming 
the handle, length 101 mm. and diameter 
31 mm. ; tit the top of this is carved the 
Itotly of a bird, with tail depending and 
wings stretched outwards and forwards ; 
the neck of the bird is long (135 ram.) 
and curved, and tenniiiatcs in a rather 
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8nake-like head, with eyes ia relief; the bill has been broken oflP immediately below 
the nostrils, which ore represented by two small circular pits. The total length of the 
implement is 360 mm. 

Unfortunately I can give no details conceniing it, save that it was found by a 
gold-miner, abeut 40 feet above the present bed of the Aikora (the northern branch 
of the Gim River) and under 10 feet of alluvial sand and clay. The grinding 
surface of the pestle is somewhat worn and polished, but, having regard to the peculiar 
elaboration of its shape and the softness of the stone from which it was cut, I am 
inclined to think that it was probably for ceremonial use. 

Two other pestles, both of dark volcanic rock, arc shown in Fig. 1. These 
were found at Cape Nelson in the possession of present-day natives, who, however, 
regarded them as charms, and luid covered them with the customary network. I 
need hardly remark that pestles and mortars have not boon fonnd in use among 
any tribe in New Guinea. Both these pestles are circular in horizontal section ; one 
decreases rapidly to a long tapering handle, total length 316 mm., the other lessens 
in diameter more gradually towards the handle, which is furnished at the end with 
a “stop-ridge,” total lengtli 255 mm. The three pestles are now in the British 
Museum. 

F. R. BARTON. 


Africa, West: Benin. Joyce. 

Note on the Relation of the Bronze Heads to the Carved Tusks, A 
Benin City. By T. A. Joyce, M^. £ 

The carved ivory tasks and the human heads in mist bronze, which form some of the 
chefi d'auvre of Bini artisans, arc too well known to ethnographers to neeil any intro¬ 
duction ; but the question of the inter-relation of the two has from the first proved a 
stumbling block to students on the Continent, and it is in the hope of settling the 
matter definitely once and for all tliat I venture to publish certain information which has 
recently come into my possession through the kindness of my friend Mr. R. £. Dennett, 
well known as an authority on West African ethnology and folklore. 

I understand that the position is os follows : The authorities in Germany do not 
deny that the carved tusks were occasionally supported on bronze heads of some descrip¬ 
tion ; but they refnse to accept the conclusion formed by Messrs. Rend and Dalton that 
these heads are to be identified with the pattern having a circular aperture in the centre 
of the crown, figured by them in ATitiquiiies from Benin in the British Museum, PI. ix. 
Figs. 5 and 6. 

Professor von Luschan writes {Verhl. der Berl. Anlkr. Gesellsch., 1898, 161) : 
“ Dass sie als Sockel fiir die geschnitzten Ziihne gedient haben . . . ist aber 

“ doch technisch hiichst nnwahrscheinlioh," and gives as his reason that the aperture 
in the crown is not sufficiently large to admit the end of a tusk. This objection, 
however, is not very serious; the aperture is structural, and has no necessary 
connection with the tusk, and the latter stood on the head, and not in the hole. 
This, I believe, is the only argument which has been brought against the theory 
that this particular type of head formed a pedestal for a tusk, and it is not very 
formidable. 

As to the arguments in favour of the theory, Nyendael, in 1702, states clearly 
(Pinkerton's Voyages, xvi, 535) that bronze heads of some kind or other were used 
in this way. In the King’s court “ behind a white carpet we were also sliown 
“ eleven men’s heads cast in copper, by much as good an artist as the former 
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“ carver, aii<] upon each of theao is un elephant's tooth, these being some of tho 
“ King’s gods.” 

As regards the ideutifieation of Nyoiidael’s “ eleven men’s hoods ” with the tJim 
here figured, there is first and foremost Punch's photo published l>y Ling Uoth in 
Great Benin, p. 79. 

This has Ijcen refused ns evidence on the seore that tho tusks—so say the objectors 
—only appear to stand on the lieads, and in reality pass behind them. 

Secondly, there is a sketch by Captain Egerton, of which there is a copy in tho 
British Museum, similar in its details to Punch’s photo. 

Thinlly, there arc the general statements of the officers accompanying tho ]ninitivu 
expedition, and in this connection I quote from a letter to mo from my friend, Mr. Ling 
Roth, “ I have it on the authority of Mr. Cecil Punch, who visite<l Benin several 
“ times before tho nilvciit of tho punitive expedition, that tlio tusks were ]ilnced on 
“ the bronze heads. My brother Felix, who was one of tho first Europeans to enter 
” the city ns it wiis l>oing captured, also tells me tho tu.sks were on the bronze bends. 



LOWUK HALF OV PL. IX. “ ANTIQD1TIB3 KUOM THB CITY OP BENIX," 
BY 0. H. RBAD AXO O. V. DALTON. 


” The photograph reproduced (Fig. 84) in my book has )iot been toucheil up. (The 
last Bcntence refers to a charge of retouching brought by our (lermaii contempomries 
against this illustration.) These statements confirm the ovidenco ostensibly furnished 
by Punch’s photograph and Egerton’s sketch, and prove that the objections brought 
against them have no foundation. That the tusks were not ahoays supported is not 
denied, but has nothing to do with the present question. 

A suggestion has hecn made to me by Dr. Foy, of Cologne, with whom I have 
correspondwl at some length on this subject. There is, he informs me, in the Museum 
at Hamburg, a bronze head which is furnished with a conical projection at the top of 
the bend in.stead of the usual circular aperture ; there is a cast of this hci^ in Berlin. 
He suggeats that all the bronze heads which supported tusks were of this typo, tho 
projection being inserted as a core in the hollow at tho ba-so of the tusk. The sketch 
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he f<cnJ« me is quite unlike any bronze head known to me, and if his theory were correct 
it would seem very strnnpe that only one example of this tjqie has come to Europe, 
while the other type bus l)cen imported in considerable numbers. A far more likely 
suggestion emanating from this side of the North Sen is that the circular apermre at 
tlie top of the liead was intended for the insertion of n wooden upright which should 
serve as a core for the tusk. Tliose hypothetical cores, being, it was supposed, lough 
wooden cones, would naturally be left behind by the collectors of the bronze heads, 
none of whom were professed ethnographers. This theory appeared reasonable, and 
at one time I supported it, but my lost and most conclusive piece of information proves 
that it is untenable. 

In the hope of obtaining evidence which would satisfy critics on the Continent 
I wrote to Mr. R. E. Dennett, who had been stationed for some time at Benin, 
asking him if he could shed any light upon the following questions :— 

(1) Were bronze bends over used as pedestals for tusks? 

(2) If so, what was the typo of head ; had it a conical projection on the top 

which served as a core for the tusk ; or was it the type with the circular 
aperture ? 

(3) If the latter, was a wooden core for the tusk ever inserted in the 

aperture ? 

Mr. Dennett replied as follows: The only heads used to bear ivory are the 
“ Humvoela . . .” [the name for the typo of head shown in the illustration]. 

The Ilumwela were used as pedestals for ivory tusks in the king's palace, where the 
ivory took the place of the Ehhure, or the sticks generally found resting on altars. 
The king alone bad tlio right to use ivory mounted on Humwcla in this way. 
Nothing was used with the head to support the ivory [i.e., no wooden core]. The 
neck of the head was buried in the clay of which the altar was made, and the 
curved side of the ivory rested against the wall at the back of the altar. I have 
“ the evidence of my own eyes, the chief Aro (Ero) having shown me how it was 
“ done. I have never seen any head used in this way by any of the chiefs as yet, 
“ although they have Imth kinds in their houses. It is possible, however, tliat when 
“ the king dies the king’s son may attempt the use.” A subsequent letter written 
from I.agos affords interesting corroborative evidence. Mr. Dennett writes: “I have 
“ l)cen fortunate enough to meet one Igodaro, a very intelligent Bini, and I allowed 
“ him to look through Antiquities from Benin. I told him to let me know when 
ho came across the Jfumwela, which he pronounced Uhumuielau. He pointed out 
“ Figs. 5 and 6 on PI. ix, and said they were Uhumwelau.” 

It appears to me that the cumulative evidence is absolutely conclusive, and I hope 
that foreign workers may be inclined to join their British colleagues in regarding the 
question as definitely settled. 

I wish to express my thanks to Messrs. Dennett and Ling Roth for their assistance 
in supplying me with additional evidence, and also to Mr. C. H. Read, Keeper of the 
Department of Ethnography at the British Museum, for permission to reproduce 
the accompanying illustration. 

T. A. JOYCE. 
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Oraniologry. Duckworth. 

Report on a Human Cranium from a Stone Cist In the Isle of O 
Man. By iV, L. II. Duckworth, M.D., Se.D. Q 

Through tl»e intorest of II. A. Andoii, Esq., D.Sc., the Uoiversity Museum hiis 

received a cnitiiiim found in a cist in 
the l.slo of Man. The ]K>sitioii of 
the cist Was cn.sl and west, sug¬ 
gesting Cliristinn interment. 

The calvnrinl part of the skull 
(Figs. 1 and 2) is nearly eoinpletc, 
comprising the frontal, parietal, 
occipital, and the left temporal 
Ixriics. 

As regards its actual texture 
and Hiihstancc, the cranium is fairly 
well preserved (in cninparison with 
skulls found in the gravels near 
Candtridge). It is a good deal fiat- 
tened from above downwards, owing, 
ns explained by Dr. Amlen, to pres¬ 
sure exerUsd by the superincumbent 
slab of the cist. In consequence 
the occipital bone has been partially 
disaitictdatcd. 

The general appearance of the 
cranium suggests that it is that of 
n young ailait, and probably a male, 
though .some doubt exists as to the 

• Fro. l.-AKCIEKT MANX SKULL FKOM A CIST OBAVB. ^P^C^ed is 

1>ased on consideration of the exten¬ 
sive air sinuses exposed above the inner part of the brow-ridges. But ridges for 
muscular uttachment.s are not pmniiiient, and consequently the occipital bone poasesscs 
feminine charactei’s. Nor does the absolute size, as shown by the circumferential 
measurement, aid in 
determining the sex. 

The chief features 
of the skull are as 
follow's ; In the propor¬ 
tion of breadth to length 
it is brachycephalic, aud 
though not extremely 
short, it is more defi¬ 
nitely so than most pre¬ 
historic British crania. 

In tlto second place, 
the persistence of a 
suture between the two 
ludvos of the frontal 
bone is noteworthy. In 
most crania the two 
parts have fusc<l, aud 

the line of junction has Kio. 2. -ancient manx skull fbom a cist grave. 

r 5 1 
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Itcen obliterated long I>ofore maturity. Tlio exceptions are most frequent in crania, 
such iks those of the white races, in which the frontal parts of the brain attain to 
tlie greatest relative size, and the broad frontal region of the present specimen is 
in accord with this 
general statement. 

This skull re- 
niiii(b> me of one 
which I photo¬ 
graphed and exa¬ 
mined at Lubeck. 

It had been 
obtained from a 
dolmen (Kig«. 3 
and 4) at Blaiikcn- 
soo near that town. 

The Univer¬ 
sity M n 8 o II in 
(Hissnsscs a skull 
from the Islo of 
Man, which was 
found near Castle¬ 
town. It fonns 
|>art of the famous 

Ihiirnam Collec- Fio. 3.—dolmbx at blankkksbe, kkae lCbeok. 

tion, and bears the 

following inscription :—“ No. 237. Ancient Manx female, stoue-liued grave (Cronk-y- 
“ Keoillaue), Isle of Man, Septemlier 186,'5.” 

This is a much smaller specimen, ns will at once lie evident from the comparison 

of the circum¬ 
ferential measure¬ 
ments, viz., 483 
mm. as against 
527 mm. in the 
former case. Tho 
two specimens 
further differ in 
form, the female 
being the more 
narrow. It thus 
appears that the 
same niiigo of 
variety of cranial 
form was present 
in the prehisto¬ 
ric period in the 
Islo of Man, as 
in other parts of 
Great Britain. I 

FIO. 4 .—DOLMBS AT BLAKKBNSBE. XEAB LCBECK. means 

of assigning these specimens to, for instance, a Scandinaviau or a Celtic population. 

But at least it can be said of the specimen sent by Dr. Auden that it lacks the 
and tho robnstntws, it that cxprcsrioii ho penuitted, of many male 
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Scandinavian crania, so that there is some reason for rc^rding it as more probably of 
Celtic affinities. This opinion is not modified by the fact previously mentioned of a 
certain resemblance between this skull, and that (Figs. 5 and 6) found in the dulinon 



FKOH DOUfEK AT 

FlO. 5.—SKULL PBOU DOLMBN AT BLAMKBKSEE. 


at Blaukeusee in Holstein for the latter 
historic crania of the northern European 

Measurements :— 


lacked precisely the characters of male pro¬ 
races. 

Cranium sent by Cranium from 

Mr. Auden. “ Crouk-y-Kceillane.' 


Maximum length 

- 

180 

170 

Maximum breadth 

- 

146 

133 

Horizontal circumference 

- 

527 

483 

Cephalic index • 

- 

81 • 11 

78 


W. L. H. DUCKWORTH. 


England: Archaeology. Cnnnlngton. 

Notes on Excavations at Oliver’s Camp near Devizes, Wilts.* By t 

Mrs. M. E. Cunnington. 

This smnll earthwork, known as Oliver’s Camp, lies about two miles to the north 
of Devizes. Situated on one of the iKildest promontories of the chalk escarpment of 
the north Wiltshire Downs, it commands a wide extent of country. To the south 
extends the long, straight escarpment of Salisbury Plain, to the westward may bo soon 
the Mendips and the line of low hills stretching away to Bath, a littlo to the north 
of which it is possible, so it is said, to catch a glimpse of the Bristol Channel; quite 
to the north the view' is cut off by a ueighlmuring spur of the Downs, and to the east¬ 
ward stretch the Marlborough Downs. Scarcely ten miles awa^', in a straight line 
across the valley on the edge of Salisbury Plain, is Bratton Camp, aud about four miles 
to the iiorthwani, but shut out from view by an intervening hill, is Oldbury Camp, 
perhaps the strongest hill fort in Wiltshire. 

The land on which the camp is sitimto Ijelongs to the Crown, and it was with 
permission of the proper authorities, aud the kind acquiescence of the tenant, that 
excavations were undertaken this summer (1907) with the object of a-scertaining, if 


The excavations were carried out by B. Howanl Cunningtoe, F.S.A.,Sout., OeTtzes. 
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possible, something of the historj of tho place, and to what age ami to what people the 
construction of the camp is due. The work was carried on for three weeks, and on an 

a.vBN 4 <»iuonot)«R average six men were employwl 
Mimart wtu' 

B ROXim OCV MHO 
— C0RTaiasjl{|^ SAnam^i 


BEACON tIILL 


BKOnnAH 

Down 


daily under the constant supervi¬ 
sion of those responsible for tho 
undertaking. The earlier anti¬ 
quaries who have noticed tho site 
have generally considered it to bo 
Roman, but their guesses are of 
little value, and no attempt seems 
over to have been made to unearth 
its history. Nor does there seem 
to be any record of “ finds ” in or 
near the camp that might have 
served as possible clnes to the 
identity of any of its former 
occupiers. 

The camp was more anciently 
called Koundway or Rundaway 
Castle, and its present name of 
Oliver’s Camp or Castle seems to 
have arisen out of a popular tradi¬ 
tion that Oliver Cromwell occupied, 
if he did not actually build, tho 
camp. The only foundation in 
fact for this tradition is that the 
battle of Roundway in 1643 was fought on the neighbouring Downs, when some of the 


Hia 


Fio. 1.—PLAX or 8ITK, *TO. 


combatants may have been posted 
the camp. Cromwell himself was 
not present on the occasion, but 
the fact that Cromwellian troops 
fought on the adjacent Downs was 
quite enough to give rise in the 
course of time to the popular asso- 
elation of the camp with the name 
of the great man himself. Cromwell 
has always loomed largo in the 
imagination of the people, and it 
has been said that he has achieved 
an unenviable notoriety only second 
to the Devil himself. In Devizes 
little school boys still get thumped 
and pinched if they do not wear 
oak leaves on May 29t]r, the day 
of the “ glorious ” restoration of 
King Charles II, a survival, no 
doubt, of the days when not only 
little school boys had a bad time 
if they were supposed to have 
leanings in favour of “old Noll” 
and his regime. 


close to, if not actually within, the boundary of 


X* DITCH EXfAWTfDfaf-fi. 
o-HCAmi siTr 
® 'IITCH TTiDvffi,Brcuwnirfarn)n 

H • rums DtW POND 


tod 
^ n 


KlO. 2.—PLAlf OF CAMP. 


The spur or promontory of the Downs on which tho camp stands runs nearly 
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east and west,* narrowing almost to a jioint nt the western end. The untrcneliment, 
which consists of a single rampart and ditch, does not enclose the whole jnwnontorv 
but only altout throe acres at the ontcrinost or western end. The eastern Imundiirv 
of the cautp is formed by an entrenohment thrown across the hill connecting together 
the entreiicLincnts on the northern and southern sides, hut Ictiviiig the larger portion 
of the promontory to the eastward open and nndofended. On the northern and 
southern sides the entrenchment follows the lino of the hill, hut is not carried out 



to quite the extreme verge of the hill nt the western extremity, where it cuts 
across the point from north to south, and the small piece of gronitd thus left unenclosed 
is occupied by two moniids, which have been proved to he l>arrows of the Ilronzo Age. 
The csearpmoiit of the promontory is very steep, and the site is tints rendered 
naturally a strong one on every side, except on that towanls tlie oast, where the 
promontory abuts on the open downs. As might bo expected on this side, left 
unprotected by Nature, the fortifications are strongest, and, ulthoiigh still comitosed 
only of a single rampart and ditch, the one is higlicr and the other is dce()cr than 

on cither of the other sides. On 
this weak eastern side it seems ns 
if there ought to ho an outer on- 
trenohmciit drawn for additional 
security nearer to the neck of land, 
and although there is now no visible 
sign of such eutreiiuhment it is 
possible that there may have been 
one originally. A low bank and a 
shallow ditch might have become 
obliterated during many years of 
agricultural operations. This sup¬ 
position seems to be somewhat 
strengthened by the fact that east¬ 
ward of the present enclosure there 
are some indications of the former 
extension of the ramparts on the 
sides of the hill. The annexed 
plan of the ciunp will help to 
explain its construction, and at the 
same time to siiow the position and 
extent of tlic excavations. 

A section (A) 6 feet wide was taken thn>ugh the soiith-enstorn angle of tlio 
rampart, where it was G feet high, measured from the crest to the top of the ancient 
turf line. 

One section (C) 6 feet wide, and two (B and D) 4 feet wide, were cut through 
the eastern rampart, where its average height was 5 feet 6 inches. 

On the south side a treuch (6) 3 feet wide was taken from 30 feet withiu tlie 
camp, through the rampart and outer ditcli, the height of the rampart here being 
3 feet 6 inches. 

The western rampart was cut by two sections 4 foci wide. At F the ground 
had been disturbed, and, ns the ancient turf line did not ahow, the height of the 
nun])art could not be determined. At E it wo-s 1 foot 10 inches. 

Oil the northern siilo the rampart is very slight, and was not excavated. The 
eastern ditch was clcarctl to the Ixittom for a lengtii of 6 feet at C, and for a length 


KlO. S. —PLAM OP KXCAVATION AT GATE. 


* The (KMitioa is actually suutb-west niul nortU.cnst, but for brevity's sake the direct point oC 
the compass is used throujjiiont, thos the north-easterly rampiwl is refemsl to as easterly, and so on. 
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of 30 feet from its tcnniniitiou on the northern side of the entrnnee. The original 
depth of the ditch was from 13 feet to 14 feet,* 11 feet to 11^ feet of which is now 
filled up. It bad a width of about 22 feet at the top, and from 2 feet to 4 feet at the 
bottom. 

A length of 30 feet was also cleared from the southern ditch, which was found 
to be 9 feet dce]>. 

On the western boundary the ditch shallowed to feet, and on the northern side 
its average wa.s 6^ feet, as sliowti by the tliree sections through it on that side. 

The interior of the camp was carefully searched over for signs of pit-dwellings 
or for other habitations, but nothing of the kind could be traced. 

Altogether forty-six trenches, varying in size from 4 feet by 2 feet to 30 feet by 
20 feet, were dug at intervals over tlio whole area of the cam]), wherever there seemed 
a likelihood of finding traces of habitation. These were all unproductive of satisfactory 
results, and in some places not oven so much ns a worked flint was tiinied out. The 
trenches in the angles at the north-east, south-east, and south-west, where the accumu¬ 
lation of soil was thickest, were rather loss barren than those in tho centre or at the 
sides. Five hearth sites wore, however, discovered in the various sections ; two under 
the rampart at B, ono under tho rampart at A, and the other two in tho interior 
of the comp. These hearths consisted merely of a circular depression hollowed out of 
the solid chalk below the turf line, and in every case containing a quantity of charcoal 
and a few burnt flints. Two of those beneath the rampart and one in the centre of 
tho camp also contained sherds of coarse pottery of Bronze Age type. This, together 
with the fact that three out of the five hearths wore actually uuder tho very centre 
of the rampart, seems to point to their being of rather earlier date than the camp itself. 
Perhaps they afibrd evidence of the occupation of the site before it was fortified. In 
this connection it is interesting to remember the presence of the two Bronze Age 
barrows just outside the entrenchments at the western extremity of the hill. 

There is only one main entrance into the camp, and that is placed nearly in the centre 
of the eastern rampart. Before excavation it was thought that breaches in the rampart 
at F and F I also indicated entrances, but as the ditch was found not to be 
interruptod at either point they were, perhaps, not regular entrances *, but there is some 
reason for thinking that they may have served os such if required. The entrance proved 
to be quite the roost interesting structural feature brought to light during the work; 
its plan after excavation will illustrate its peculiar features. The two ends of the 
ramparts in tho course of centuries had slipped inwards and actually overlapped one 
another over the roadway as indicated on tho plan by a line of intcrruptcil strokes. 
When the debris thus accumulated had been removed, the original outline of the rampart 
could bo fairly well traced, and four remarkable holes or pits wore discovered, two on 
either side at tho base of the ramparts. The outer left-hand pit (No. 3 on plan) was 
oval in shape with a diameter of 3 feet ono way and 4 feet tho other, while tho other 
tbree were circular with a diameter of 3 feet, and with an average depth of 3 feet. 
Measured from their centres the inner and outer pits were 7^ feet apart, and 13 feet 
distant from each other across the entrnnee. They had been excavated out of the solid 
chalk with remarkably even and svell cut sides, and had become entirely filled with 
loose chalk, apparently the result of the spread of tho ramparts. This loose material 
readily came away from the smooth hard sides of the undisturbed chalk, so that there 
was no difllculty in ascertaining their original size and shape. From their position 
ill relation both to each other and to the rampart, it seems clear that these pits must 
have been in some way connected with the gateway or liarricadcs of tho entrance, but 
what this connection was is not quite so obvious. 

* Where altcmativo flgiirrs are given it is to allow fur slight variation in mcasuremenU at 
(Ufforent points. 
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It has beeu objected that the pits are too large for mere post holes, hut if they 
were intended to support the untrimmed trunks of trees their siae is scarcely excessive. 
A few particles of decayed wood were actually found in Pit 1; that no trace of wood 
could be detected in either of the others is of little im]K>rtancc, lus wood is known to 
disappear in chalk, often without leaving any visible trace behind. 

The two small holes marked as post holes may or may not have been connected 
with the barricades: it will be seen that one of them is under the rampart. A hole 
of similar size and shape was found under the centre of the rampart at section D. 

The ends of the ramparts slightly flank one another, and the roadway, as dofliicd by 
the terminations of the ditch, enters the camp obliquely. The space between the two 
ends of the ditch is 26 feet in width ; no trace of a paved or made road could bo detected 
here or elsewhere in the camp. The section of this ditch as opened for a length of 
30 feet on the right hand of the entrance was found to narrow slightly towards the 
entrance and to have n rounded termination with perpendicular sides. 

It would ho of grerit interest to compare the features of this entrance with those of 
the entrances of other similar camps, but, unfortunately, none seem to l>e recorded. For 
instance, Winkelbnry Camp in South Wilts, cxcavatc<l and described by General Pitt- 
Rivers,* bears many striking resemblances to Oliver’s Camp, and a very interesting 
4‘X>mparison might bo drawn between them. If the jwints of the compass were 
altered their situations on spurs of the Downs an* practically identical, and a 
description of one might almost l>e equally applied to the other. 

Winkelbnry, it is true, is much more extensive, and has two outer entrenchments ; 
but, a.s has been already suggested, there is some reason for thinking that Oliver’s 
Camp may once have had some equivalent arrangement. As it appears at present 
Oliver’s Camp represents the inner stronghold of Winkelbnry. Their entrances are in 
similar positions, but, unfortunately, that of Winkelbnry has not been excavated, so that 
the interesting point as to whether the likeness is carried out in detail is unknown. 

The filling in of the eastern ditch at both its sections showed the same pooidiar 
characteristics. As has been already stated, the ditch was originally from 1.1 feet to 
14 feet deep, 11 feet to l^ feet being now filled up. For the first 5 or 6 feet 
from the bottom upwanls this filling was found to consist of the usual chalky silt, 
intermingled, especially near tlie l>ottom, with large lumps of chalk, such as the rampart 
is built of, which no doubt rolled off into the ditch before the rampart had become 
coated with turf. Above tliis chalky silt, nearly a foot in thioknoss, was a very distinct 
band of dark, tenacious, clayey material, full of snail shells, and having every appearance 
of an old surface line. From immediately above this dark line the ditch was filled 
in with a loose gravelly chalk rubble, of the same character throughout, right up to 
the present turf line. Numerous snail shells were noticctl throughout the uppermost two 
or three feet of earthy mixed silting in nil the other sections of the ditches, but in this 
eastern ditch, except in the dark scum, which was indeed full of snail shells, there were 
none throughout this upper rubble filling-in. If this rubble had accumulated slowly 
like the silt in the other sections of the ditch, why were there no snail shells in it, and 
why were the snail shells confined to one narrow seam halfway down its depth ? 

Unlikely ns it seems, one is forced to the conclusion that the np|>cr portion of 
the ditch must at some period have been purposely fillo»l in. In the first place, it is 
ilifliciilt to see how such a large accumulation of material could have found its way 
into the ditch hy natural causes alone ; and, secondly, why there should have lieen a 
pause in tlio process long enough to account for the dark band with snail shells. 1 ho 
chalky silt up to the dark lino is clearly the result of weathering from the slojic of 
the rampart and fn*ro the sides of the *litch itself. Until the rampart Inul become 

• JixrftrHtivMx in ('httKf, Vi»I. 11. 
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coated with turf, and vr)\ile the ditch continued to expose bare chalk sides to the 
weather, this silting process would necessarily be rapid, but once this process had so 
far come to an end as to allow thick turf to grow on the top of the silt, the 
silting into the ditch must have been very alow and slight. Wliy should it have 
begun again suddenly, and whence could the material have come ? On one side 
the ditch is bounded by the rampart, which is comiKtsed of large lumps of chalk, 
entirely unlike the gravelly rubble in the upper portion of the ditch ; on the outer 
side the land slopes away from, not towards, the ditch, so that the tendency to silt 
in from that side must always have been very slight. It is perhaps significant 
that Roman remains, including samian ware, and nothing of a Inter date, were found 
throughout this rubble to within a few inches of the surface. The explorers of 
Worlbury, that groat pre-Ronnui stronghold on the Bristol CItannel, came to the con¬ 
clusion that the bulwarks there had been overthrown, and the ditch ns far as 
possible filled up oftcr the place had been taken by the Romans. May not in some 
degree a similar fate have overtaken this little Wilt-shire stronghold ? The easiest 
and most obvious way of filling in the ditch would have been to tlirow down the rampart 
into it, and a.s this was not done it has been suggested that the enclosure may have been 
found useful, perhaps for herding cattle, after the site was abandoned for military 
purposes. It seems also not improbable tliat the ditch was found to be dangerous to 
cattle from their liability to fall into it, and for this reason possibly it may have liecn 
found worth while to fill it in. 

The relics found throughout the excitvations were few in number and fragmentary ; 
they did not include a single coin, only one nondescript fragment of bronze, two or 
three ambiguous pieces of iron, and, exclusive of one large pot found broken into many 
pieces, perhaps 100 potsherds. The potsherds found in trenching the interior are 
chiefly of Romano-British typo, but some of them may be of latc-Celtic origin. 
Fragments of Romano-British potter}' and a few pieces of samian were found scattered 
throughout the rubble filling-in of the eastern ditch, and also to a depth of 3 feet in 
the southern and western ditches, but in no cose in the deeper parts of the excavations. 
A few sherds of pottery wore found on the ancient turf line beneath the ramparts ; 
some of those ore very rude and of Bronze Age type, but two pieces are of different 
and superior make, but do not appear to bo Romano-British. Three sherds, apparently 
belonging to the same vessel, were discovered absolutely on the bottom of the deep 
eastern ditch, and must have found their way there before any silting had accumulated. 
This pottery also does not resemble either that which is usually regarded os typical 
of the Bronze Age or that of Romano-British make. In the lower silting of the 
southern ditch were found a quantity of sherds of somewhat similar character, all 
belonging to what rotust have been one large vessel of thick, red, well-baked pottery 
having the exterior surface tooled and polished. This pottery has been identified ns 
undoubtedly Late-Coltic in character. Samian and Roman red ware were found on iv 
higher level at the same spot. 

These evidences of date, scanty in themselves, have an accumulative force, and 
can be summed up thus : Roman remains were found only in the upper filling-in and 
silting of the ditches, and nowhere beoeath the ramparts or in the deeper excavations, 
while pottery that is distinct and superior to that of the Bronze Age was found at 
the bottom of the ditches, in the deeper excavations, and beneath the very centre 
of the rampni'ts. 

The only reasonable interpretation of this evidence seems to bo that the camp 
was built later than the Bronze Age, but before the advent of the Romans to this 
part of the country. The evidence, therefore, as far ns it goes, would seem to assign 
the making of the camp to the people of the Late-Celtic period. 

From the relic-hunter’s point of view the results of the work at the camp might 
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pcriiiips be conHidered di^wppointin(', but to those ciifregcd in it the interest wiis very 
great, aud, perhaps, the small contribution thus made to onr all tiu) scanty knowledge 
of British earthworks may not prove entirely valueless. The exploration of earthworks 
has for various reasons been ueglectetl in the past far more so than the iutrinsic interest 
of them has deserved. 8omo of the reasons for this neglect arc* obvious tuiutigh. lti>tli 
time and patience are necessary Isjfore any impression can lie inatle on even a small 
earthwork, and much labour may be expended without any very tangible results. It 
is so much simpler and more expeditious to cut into a barrow than to dig away at 
unproductive ramparts and to search for scanty fragments in the silt of ditches, that 
it is little wonder our knowledge of banows is comparatively ample mul of earthworks 
very meagre. The contents of many barrows had to be recorded before much light 
was thrown upon their history, so the examination of many earthworks is needed to 
help interpret the history of one. But the record of one in itself of no gi-eat importance 
naay be both useful and valuable, in so far as it helps towards this common end.* 

M. E. CUNNIN(iTOX. 


REVIEW. 

Greece. Murray. 

The Rise of the Greek Epic. By Gilbert Murray, M.A., LL.B. Oxford : C 
Clarendon Press, 1907. Pp. xi + 283. 23 x 14 cm. Price 6s. U 

The Rise of the Greek Epic is a subject that has seldom been treated by 
scholars who were also students of anthropology. Mr. Murra}’, in his lectures to 
the University of Harvard, not only bring.s to his theme the faculty of literary 
appreciation, and the taste of an accomplished master of verse, Euglish and Greek, 
with the erudition of a profound aud elegant scholar; he also studies the remote past 
of the “ j^Egean ” or ** Minoaii ” civilisation in the spirit of the anthropologist. His 
theory of the rise of the Homeric epics is not mine; but I am here couuernod only 
with liis anthropology. On several points we are not of one mind; but in his 
remarks on the sacriKce of the ox (^Odyssey, iii, 415—450), I thought his observations 
judicious ami original. Why {ibid., iii, 444-450) do the ln4lies of Nestor’s family 
“ raise a wail” when the ox is slain.’ Mr. Murray says of Nestor’s women that 
they “ wailed nloml ... ns the T(k1us wail.” Thu ox is the old sacred 
friend of the family, and, in Attica, the Bouphouia, or ”ox-uiurder,” with all its 
pretence of fear and guilt, is a clear survival of an age when cuttle, a.s among the 
Todas, were more or less sacred. On the other hand, when the cuttle of foes nro 
slaughtered, in the Iliad, there is no wailing by the women who arc captives 
themselves. The domestic wail for the domestic iinimnl was clearly a survival. This 
theory appealed to me os being correct, when a friend, to whom I mentioned it—a friend 
whose knowledge of Homer is extensive—^piotcd Iliad, vi, 301 ; Odyssey, iv, 767, 
xxii, 411, as proof that the women’s “wail” is really a cry of adoration or of triumph, 
while {Iliad, x, 294) in solemn sacrifice in time of war the honis of captured kine 
are gilded. Compare Merry's Odyssey, note to iii, 450. 

I euiiuot follow Mr. Murray confidently as to totemism. Apollo of the shrew 
mouse (Apollo .Smintheus) has been explained—by my.self first, I think {Custom 
and Myth) —us a god who perhap.s derives his name, and his association with shrew 
mice, from a mouse totem, or rather, a mouse tribal siboko. But perhaps the mouse 
was no totem, but n eorii spirit, of which I knew nothing when I wrote. Mr. Muiraj’ 
writes, “ In Greece itself some people who would rather have died than cat u mouse, 

* A fuller and more dctailol aocouut of the work done at Oliver's Camp will appear in tbu 
magazine of tbc tVilUliire Arcbamlugical and Katural History Society, .lanuary IDUtl. 
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“ seem to have mingled with others who felt the same about lizards. Them gods 
“ were both identified with Apollo. When an avoider of mice found hia Friend eating 
“ mice freelj near A|)ollo's temple, and meeting no condign pniiishinent, he niust 
“ naturally have been filled with religious anger.” 

Why ? A saTngc of the monse totem does not mind it when ho sees a tril>esmaii 
of the lizard totem eating mice. He sees no harm in that. But surely we have no 
right to 8na|K!ct any Greek, in an age when Apollo already hud temples, of eating 
shrew mice 1 To feed on any such small deer is a thing unknown to Homer. His 
men are so far from being totemists that, os Mr. Murray truly says, “ the Achtean or 
northern spirit,” the “ Homeric tone of mind,” “ pruned away or ignored the special 
“ myths, beliefs, and rites, that were characteristic of the conquered races.” 

Now like other words ending in inthos, smirUhos, “a shrew mouse,” is 
“ prc-Helleaic." It is an unlioard of thing that a kin should borrow a totem, and 
oven if tlio earlier races of the ACgoaii—more civilised, Mr. Miuray says, than the 
Achnmn.s from tlie north—wore none the less totemists when the Achmans came, the 
Achnenns would not boiTow totems from them. There may have been totomism in 
“ the dark backward " of Greek society, but we cannot coucoivo that there were mouse 
and lizard kins in the late Minoaii age, either among Achmans or among the people 
(wiiatever their langnago) whom they found dwelling in Knossos and Mycemu. 

Akin to what I cannot but regard a.s a case of “ telescoping ” two remote stages 
of culture into one is Mr. Murray’s statement that while the Aryans, tlie Greeks, were 
in the patriarchal stage, with relationship connted on the male side, among “ the 
“ pro-Melleiiic races” (the makers of Knossos and Myconro) “the fiithor did not 
“ connt—at least not primarily—in the reckoning of relationship. He did count for 
“ something, since exogamy, not endogamy, was the rule.” 

I see no reason for supposing that a highly civilised race was in the same state 
of social organisation as the Enahlayi or the Knmilaroi, witli exogamy and female 
descent, and below that of the Arnnta. That they worshipped a maiden goddess, 
“ the Kor£,” proves nothing; for trilms with female desuout, known to ns in Anstralia, 
worship no maiden goddess. Again, I do not feel sure that inheritance in the female 
line is proved by the many legends in which a hero marries the daughter of a foreign 
king and succeeds to the throne. Among the Piets this did, apparently, indicate 
female descent, but, in an ago of wandering conquerors, marrying alien heiresses, like 
the Normans, the foreign brides were not of a race who practised female descent. 
Hr. Murray sees this (p. 45), but odds a note, “ there is ground for suspecting that 
“ descent in these” (pre-Hellenic) “communities went by the female side. . . 

The Norman cose proves that no such suspicion is necessary. Moreover, after the 
Norman Conquest, the gonoalogios of Highland clans were altered, Skene says, in 
Celtic Scotland, just to be in the fashion, with a Norman marrying a Celtio heiress. 

McLomiun thought that he had proved the past existence of female descent 
for the Aclimniis, who were Aryans. He may have done so, but if ho and Mr. Murray 
are both right, Greeks (Aryans) and pre-Hellenic peoples (not Aryans) were on a 
level in this matter. However, I think that we have no information ns to the family, 
certainly none as to exogamy, among the supposed pre-Hollcuic dwellers in Mycenie 
and Knossos, if pre-Hellenic they really were. We can scarcely use our anthropological 
knowledge where nothing is known os to the family, unless Homer is right in 
attributing male descent to the family of JEolus. But, of coarse, Homer only describes 
society as he finds it in his own time, except in the one, or perhaps two, cases in 
which he mentions adelpbic marriages. 

The standing puzzle in Homer is the method of burial. The dead roan is burned 
on a pyre, his bonu arc gathered {Iliad, xxiii, 229) and placed in a golden phiale 
or lamax, are bestowed in a stone chamber within a high cairn, and a stone pillar is 
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placed on the top of tlio cairn : nil thin in an a;ic wheti weapon* arc of broiae, hut- 
tools, more usually, of iron. No cairn with such contents has hcen excavatotl; n<J 
such contents have been found in a cairn on Greek soil. I fear tliey never will Iks 
found, for the cairn and pillar wore an advertisement and guide to tomb roblxsrs. 

Mr. Murray, on the other hand, supposes that- cremation was practi.scd under the 
conditions of the age of migrations, of which ho gives a lively picture. The Achojan 
migration to Asia is ignored by Homer, but I do not dwell on that fact. Mr. Murray 
supposes that tho wanderers in hostile lands burned their dead a.s “one iwrfcct way 
“ of saving your dead from all ontnigo. You could burn them into their ultimate 
“ dust.” But in Homer that is not done. The Ijones are carofnlly prescrvc<l. Again, 
the Homeric dead are not laid “ in unknown and secret graves." What tho heroes, 
from Hector to Elpenor, wanted wa.s a conspicuous mcmoritil. They got it, and the 
arrangements, far from concealing tho bones and grave-goods (which were but seldom 
included), advertised the resting places of the warriors. The mcthcxl, then, was not 
adopted for the sake of secrecy, as Mr. Murray suggest*. It was not during migrations, 
but in tho sottlorl life at Knossos, that chamber tombs, shaft graves, and pit gnivcs, 
attained secrecy in the order given. Out of forty-tiine chamber groves, thirty-one ; 
out of thirty-three shaft graves, eight; out of eighteen pit groves, one, had been 
robbed between tlie sack of the palace in a prehistoric ago and tho arrival of 
Mr. Arthur Evans (^Prehistoric Tomhs of Knossos, p. 103). On the other hand, tho 
Royal Tomb of lopata, marked by a considerable mound or cairn, “ itself {Kirlmps 
“ crowned by some conspicuous stein or monument ” (ihid,, p. 140), had boon 
thoroughly well sucked. 

The Homeric method of burial is certainly that of an established people, which 
fears no desecration of its iload by enemies, though tho Trojans might leap, a.s 
Agamemnon feared, on the cairn of Menelaus, if iio died from tho wound of tho 
arrow of Pandarus. 

This is the melancholy fact! Wo can scarcely hojm to Knd intact Homeric 
cairns. They were too conspicuous to avoid Iming ransacked. 

Mr. Murray’s theory that tho Aclucans wore rd/n? mpimvrtt, long-haired, because 
they wore votaries, pledge<l not to cut their hair till they took Troy, is unconvincing. 
Bong flowing locks are common in late Minoan art, at Enossos and on the cups of 
Vaphio, and in the representations of Minoan men on tho tomb of Rckhmara, the 
Egyptian. Close-cropjied hair is also common, but we have no reason to suppose that 
the bull hunters of Vaphio, or tho envoys to Egypt, or the tneu looking on at athletic 
sports ill Knossos, were nil under vows. Achilles, to Im sure, hud vowed his 
rikiKapoy Bptsrriipiov to tho Sperchoiu* at homo, though he cut it off and laid it in the 
hand of the dead Patroclus (//iVirf, xxiii, 141-152). But that was only one lock. 
Tho Achujans may have continued tho Minoan custom of love locks, like the Spartans 
who fell at Therinopylm. It is not necessary to argue against Mr. Murray’s contention 
that tho vow of the Achieans included celibacy. Tho reverse is conspicuously certain, 
in my opinion, if we take tho poem as it stands. 

Into tho question of tho bride-price I do not go; I have treated it in Honur 
and his Age (pp. 241-243). Quostiou* about bronxe, iron, and annour are arclimological 
rather than anthropological, and Mr. Arthur Evans is against Mr. Murray, Reichcl, 
and Robert. All the post-Homeric writers yield a much larger store of survivals 
from barbaric or savage life than Homer, whose ta.ste was averse from contemplating 
“tho disgusting deUils" of early magic and ritual, which are preserved by tho later 
epic poets, the cyclic* of tho eighth century in Asia. A. LANG. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 

Tbb third Tntcniatioual Congress for the HUtorj of Religious will bo liold at O 
Oxford from September 15 to 18, 1908. The meetings will be of two kinds. U 
Genoml meetings for papers or lectures of wider import, and meetings of sections 
fur papers, followed by discussion. The sections will be eight in number. The hon. 
secretaries are Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter, 100, Banbury Rood, Oxford, and Dr. L. R. 
Farnell, 191, Woodstock Road, Oxfonl, to whom applications for membership and 
offers of papers should be sent All papers must lie sent in by August 31st, and it 
will be a convenience if members desiring to read papers will inform the secretaries 
before May Slst 

A COMUITTEE has 1)061) formed under the auspices of the Liverpool University to carry 
on excavation and research in Wales and the Marches. Among the subjects which may 
lie expected to engage the atteution of the committee in the first Instance may bo 
mentioned the following:—(a) The prepivmtion of an archieological map of Wales 
and the Marches, ou which all known sites and individual finds shall be marked, 
together with a bibUography and index of all known information respecting them. 
(6) The execution of an arclucological survey of the whole area, to supplement the 
recorded material, and complete the arcliseologioal map, so far as surface-evidence is 
concerned, (c) The consideration of a scheme of successive excavations on the sites 
which may be selected os of most crucial importance for the solution of tho questions 
of distribution and historical sequence, which are certain to be raised by the pre¬ 
liminary survey and mapping. Tho work will be carried out in co-operation with the 
University of Wales and the Cambrian Arcluoological Society, and will l>e under the 
supervision of Professors Bosauquet, Garstang, Myres, and Newberry of Liverpool, 
and Professor llavcrfiold of Oxford. 

The output of anthropological literature has now reached auch dimensions that any 
attempt to co-ordinate it and render it more accessible to students must be welcomed by 
n))thropologist6 at large. The liibliography of Anthropology and Folklore, containing 
works published in the British Empire, and published by a joint'committee of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute and Folklore Society,-should be of the greatest value 
to those engaged in research. It is proposed that it should be issued yearly, tliat for 
1906, which has just been published, being the first of the series. It can bo obtained 
at 3, Hanover Square. 

Ax anthropological expedition, led by Mr. £. Torday and including Messrs. M. W. 
Hilton Simpson and N. II. Hardy, all Fellows of the Royal Antliropological Institute, 
left for the Congo Free State in October. The expedition, which is supporteil by the 
British Museum and the Institute, and has been promised all facilities on the part of 
the Free State authorities, aims at making an ethnographical survey of the country 
between the Upper Kwilu and Lulus. 

AXTBROPOI.OGISTS will regret that the eighteenth report, published by Dr. W. E. Roth 
(^Records of the Australian Museum, Sydney, N.S.tV.), is to be his last contribution 
to Australian ethnography. After thirteen years’ work in Queensland Dr. Roth has 
migrated to Briti.-th Guiana, where, it is to be hoped, he will find opportunities for 
making as important contributions to anthropological science as hitherto in Australia. 

Db. C. G. Seliomakx, F.R.A.I., left England in December for Ceylon, where he 
intends, on behalf of the Cingalese Government, to study the sociology of the Veddahs. 
He is accompanied by his wife. 


Pitnted by Evbb axd SromswoODB, His Majesty's Frintera, East Harding Street, R.C. 
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It has long been recognised that the origin of many of onr bcHt-known Tnusical 
iustrumeuts is to be found in the primitive shooting bow, and some even hold that to 
this primitive weapon nil oiir stringed iu8tniraont.s are to referred. At the Oriontal 
Congress in 1892 the late Dr. van Landt of Leyden showed that the earliest musical 
instrument used by the Arabs was their bow, the string of which wns twange^l to 
accompany their war songs, as they marched to battle. Mr. Henry Balfour* has 
traced the various developments of the “ musical bow,” showing the difTcront mollifica¬ 
tions of the original shooting bow obtained by the addition of a resonator or sounding 
hoard. The present paper is an attempt to deal with one class of instruments left 
untouched by previous writers, as far as I am aware. 

There can be no doubt tliat both the harp of northern Europe and the conventional 
lyre of Greece were 
both evolved from 
the shooting bow, 
which was bent up, 
the place of the 
string being taken 
in each case by a 
wowlen crosspiece, 
the strings being 
stretched from this 
crosspiece to the 
l>o<ly of the how. 

From this point on¬ 
wards there were 
two distinct lines of 
development. In the 
cose of the northern 
harp the liow was 
l)eut up until it 
virtually assumed a 
V-shape, and with 
the addition of the 

crosspiece instead of the original bow-string it practically became triangular, although 
one side of it retained the curve of the origiiutl bow, the other side being straight. 

By the addition of a resmiator was reached the mediteval form of porthern harp, 
such as the ancient specimen preserve<l in the library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
popularly known as the harp of JBrian Bom, but really dating from a for later period, 
and having once belonged to the great house of O'Neill, a-s is proved by its silver 
badge (PI. B., Fig. 5t). Ih south-eastern Europe and in Phrygia, whither it hatl pro¬ 
bably been brought by the Phrygos when they emigrated from Europe, we meet the 
completely triangular form known to the Greeks as the “triangle” or 

the “Plu-yginn triangle,”^ which is often seen on Greek works of art (Fig. 7}.§ 
This type shows no resonator. 



FlO. 7.— -LTRBS ON OBUS IK BB1T18B H08XUM. 


• ne Musical Bow (Oxfonl. 189U). 

t By kbal permission from a photograph by Sir Benjamin Ktonc, F.8.A. 
j Soph. Ft. 301 : s-dXvj H fpvS rpiyiutwci ef. Ath. 183 f, 

{ Brit. Mas., Cat. of f/ems, Ko. 65S. 
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In the other line of development the primitive bow does not become triangular 
but retains ite curved form, as is seen in the typical Greek lyre (Figs. 7, 8, 9). The 
curving sides and back of the bow are plainly there, and the horns of the in.strumeut 
are simply those of the bow, the Greek name being the same in each case. 

The string, as in the northern harp, is replaced by a crosspiece called the “yoke" 
(Z^yov), the strings being stretched from the crosspiece to the l>ack of the bow, not 
to one of the sides as in the “ triangular ” harps. The Ixack of the bow in this case 
■was later furnished with a resonator or sounding-board, which forms the foot of the 
eoiiventionol Greek Ipe, such as that scon on certain Macedonian coins. This 
sounding-board is closely connected with the famous story relating to the invention 
not of tJie lyre, but of one typo of lyre known as tlie chely*. When Apollo came 

from the land of the 
Hyperboreans, who dwelt 
beyond the “ shady sources 
of the Danube,” he brought 
with him his northern harp 
{kHliara). On his arrival 
iu The.ssaly with his great 
herd of cattle, Hermes, the 
aborigiiuil god of Arcndia, 
made a cattio raid into 
Thessaly and lifted the kine 
of the northern god. The 
latter gave chose and 
captured the thief in his 
own home iu Arcadia. Now 
on the day of his birth 
Hermes had sallied forth 
and found a dapple-backed 
tortoise spraddling along as 
it fed before the house. 
The precocious babe killed 
the tortoise and forthwith 
stretched reeds across its 
shell and made an instru¬ 
ment called “ tortoise ” 
(xA«<c)> termed also “ tor¬ 
toise ” (testuiio) by the 
Romans, but commonly 
spoken of as a lyre (Xvpa). 
The enraged Apollo de¬ 
manded requital from the 
newly-fnvented instrument. 
Apollo was so delighted with it that he forgave the culprit aud heuceforward he 
made him his brother aud shared with him all his own prerogatives save that of 
prophecy. 

The ehelys of Hermes had no neck or projecting arm, for it simply consisted of 
a tortoise-shell with reeds or strings stretched across it. This work does not occur 
on works of art, though the lyre immediately evolved from it is often seen in Greek 
vase painting (Figs. 8, 10), the resonator beyond doubt being a tortoise-shell. Exactly 


* FlO. 8.—rxOM A VASI. 


Fig. 10. —FBOM A VASB. 


FlO. 9.— nOM A VASB. Kio. 11.— FBOM A VASB. 

hief, aud thereupon Hermes presented him with his 


Figs. 8-11 ate from Gerbanl, j4«t» VatnbiUer. 
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tiie Bame iuBtrument as that of Hormos la at this moment in use amount some of 
the tribes on the Congo. It is formed of the back of ii, tortoise with a piece of skin 
stretched tightlj over it, the whole acting as a resonator to the notes fa-stened across 
it (PI. B., Fig. 4*) as is tlie way in the common Kaffir orgm). 

The rea-son why Apollo, the northern god, is represented in the legend as so 
readily propitiated by the chelys of Hermes is that the northern peoples had no natural 
sounding-boai-ds ready to hand, for the harp, os alrc4«dy sUiod, wiw only a form of the 

shooting bow. There does not _ ^ ^ ^ y, 

appear to have been any original , 

stringed instrument made with a i 
sounding-board north of the Alps, 
since there was no natural sound¬ 
ing-board there. But, ou the other 
hand, in the Mediterranean basin 
there was a natural sounding-lmard 
in the shell of the tortoise, as 
we have just seen in tlie myth 
of Hermes. Again, all over Africa 
At the present moment stringed 
instruments with resonators formed 
of tortoise - shells or gourds, or 
with those of wood, imitating the 
tortoise or the gourd, are extremely 
common. We have just seen the 
tortoise instnimeut from the Congo I 
(PI. B., Fig. 4). From a round 
gourd or the round end of an 
oblong gourd came the banjo 
(PI. B., Fig. 3), which was brought 
into America by the slaves im¬ 
ported from West Africa, whilst 
fro)n the oval-shaped gourd came 
the familiar mandolin. The last 
two have been considered simply 
as cases of the primitive shooting 
bow fitted with a gourd resonator. 

But in such instruments we have 
rather a blending of two original 
types:—(1) The shooting l>ow j 
and (2).the shell or gourd simply 
used as a resonator without any ! 
projecting arm, the strings being Va- 
simply stretched from the edges of ^ 
the shell or gomd, as in the Congo 12.— primitive bshima isstrcmekt prom a 

instrument (PI. B., Fig. 4). In pbototvpe. 

the most primitive forms of these instruments the strings were not formed of separate 
pieces of sinew or gut, but one long string, pas.sed up and down through notches at 
either end of the shell or gourd, formed all the notes, the tuning l>oing effected by 
pulling tight the string throughout its many laps. I show here (Fig. 12) an excellent 
specimen of this instrument formerly used by the women of the Bahiraa tribes of 


PlO. 12.—PRIMITIVE BAHIMA IKSTRCMBKT PROM A 
TORTOISE PROTOTVPB. 


This specimen is in the Cambridge Anthro^Kihigical Museum, ns is also PI. B., Fig. 8. 
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Uganda. It nras obtained for the Cambridge Anthropological Museom by my friend^ 
Rev. J. Roscoe. In the shape of the wooden sounding-board the original tortoise type 
survives. 

There is no doubt that a primitive fonn of the Imw was u.sed in Ancient Egypt; 
this was fitted with a tortoise or gourd resonator, from which arose a primitive man¬ 
dolin, such os that seen in a Cypriote fignrine dating from about 800 B.C., purchttsed 
l>y Professor Flinders Petrie in Egypt That the Egyptians used tortoise shells for 
this purpose is proved by the remains of such an instrument made of tortoise-shell in 
tho Elgyptian Department of the British Museum. 

It is not improbable that this primitive modification of the bow gives us the real 
meaning of tlie curious passage in 2 Samuel, i. 17, where we read that David made 
his lament for Saul aud for Jonathan his son. Also he bade them tench the children 
of Judah the use of tlie bow, or tench them the lx>w, as it is in the original. But os the 
shooting bow had been the chief weapon of all the Semites from the earliest times, 
it is most improbable tliat David had the children of Judah taught archery for the first 
time. In any case, even if this were so, this piece of information comes in very 
awkwardly. Again, it has been commonly explained that “ the bow ” is the name of 
tho lament which follows, becanse the word bow occiu'S in it. But as the shield, the 
liow, aud the sword, are all mentioned, and as the shield occurs first in the enumeration, 
if the passage was to be called after some defensive or offensive arm it might as 
well have l)een called the sliield or the sword, and more especially the former, as it 
comes first in order. . On- the other Imnd, if it means that David had taught the 
modified form of how which at that time was already commonly in use in Egypt us 
an accompaniment for war songs and laments, it is most appropriate in its present 
place. Moreover, it explains the statement in the prophet Micah that David was an 
inventor of musical instruments. 

Tho primitive form, as wo know it iii ancient Egypt, was gradually developed until 
it reached the shape now in use amongst the Dinkas on the Upper Nile, whilst it is 
well known in a still more highly elaborated form, now become! a ship, on the coast 
of the Indian Ocean (PI. B., Fig. 1*). 

The Diuka ty'pe has indentations in its sides analogous to the waist of the guitar 
and fiddle. It is quite possible, and even probable, in face of the fact that tortoise¬ 
shells were certainly used for sounding boards in ancient Egypt, that this Dinka form 
has come rather from the tortoise than from the gourd. 

Let us now return to the Mediterranean and the myth of Hermes. If it bo said that 
the story of the use of tortoise-shell for resonators by the Greeks is merely a fable, it 
can be at once shown that down to a late period the Greeks continued to use a musical 
instrument made out of tortoise-shell and constantly termed a lyre (Xvpa). Thus 
Pausanias, who travelled through Greece about a.d. 180, tells us that in the forests oir 
Mount Partlienius in Arcadia (tlie very land where Hermes was said to have invented 
the ckelys) there were tortoises of large size as well suited for making lyres os those 
brought from Indio. This proves that instruments made of tortoise-shell were in use 
in Greece down to comparatively late times, aud though I am unable to show that they 
are still in use in that country, such still survive in regular use on the southern shores 
of the Mediterranean. PI. B., Fig. 2, shows two little guitars: One is used by the 
natives in Algeria ;t it has but two strings and its sounding board is ma<le of a tortoise¬ 
shell. The other, which has tliree strings, is from Casa Blanca, in north-west Morocco, 
whilst similar ones are regularly in use amongst the iniustrols of Tangiers. It will be 

• From a specimen in my wife’s possession. 

t The Algerian specimen was given to me by my oUl pnpil, Mr. W. J. Kaneell, Pdlow at Jesus 
Coll, Camb.; that from Casa Blanca by my old pupil, Mr. Gcmcnt Gntcli, lecturer of St. Jobn'a 
CoU., Oamb. 
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seen that each of these souiuliiijr boards hna a waist, owing to tlic natural coiiforran- 
tion of the tortoise-slioll. In this natiii'nl waist of the tortoise, tiio iirimievul soiiiidiiig 
Ijoard of the Greeks and other people of the Mediterranoun, I venture to suggest tlnit 

we have the starting point of the familiar waist of the guitar and fiddle. If it Iks 

said that the waist in the fiddle is simply the outcome of an effort to ohtain greater 
freedom for using the bow, the answer at once is that the guitar, in playing which no 
bow^ is used, has a similar waist. It may Ikj said that tlm little rude instruments of 
Algiers and Morocco are oidy modern imitations of guitars, hut wo have just producetl 
the strongest ovidonee for the »iso of the tortoise-shell for a sounding Iwnnl in Egyi>t 

and in Greece long before the guitar and fiddle had Injcii evolved. 

We may therefore conclude that (1) in upper Kuropo there wore instruments 
derived simply from the bow of the archer ; (2) that below the great mountain chain 
in the Mediterranean basin the tortoise supplied a natural sounding ljuani as in Greece 
and Italy, and that from it was evolvotl a musietd instrument quite independent of the 
shootiug bow; (3) that from the tortoise with its slightly indented sides ho-s arisen 
the characteristic waist of the guitar and fiddle, Iwth admittedly products of Meditcr- 
rancau lands, the original tortoise-shell instrument with its strings simply stretched 
across the shell, as in the example from the Congo, was supplemented hy a short neck, 
which need not have been suggested by the shooting l>ow, since the earliest known have 
very short necks (PI. B., Fig. 6. Fragment of the roof of .St. Mary’s Abbey, York, 
from a photograph by my friend. Dr. G. Auden, of York); (4) in Africa Iwth tortoiso- 
sliolls and gourds have been widely employed since very aiiciont limes, either inde¬ 
pendently of the shooting bow, as in the Congo specimen, or fitted on to the archer’s 
bow to serve as resonators, as in the ancient Egyptian instrument and in the modern 
African bomba, and its developments on the Nile and on >tbo shores of the Indian 
Ocean, which may have come either from a gourd or a tortoise-shell, a form familiar 
to us in the mandolin; (5) it Is certain that the banjo with its circular rosoiuitor has 
been developed out of a circular gourd or the circular end of an oval oue. 

WILLIAM RIDGEWAY. 


Australia. Frazer. 

The Australian Marriage Laws. By J. G. Frazer. Q 

When my esteemed friend Dr. A. W. Howitl was in England a few years U 
ago for the purpose of seeing his book, The Native Tribee of South-Eatt Australia, 
through the press, I had the privilege of entertaining him in my house at Cambridge 
for several days. Our conversation naturally turned much on the Australian aborigines, 
and in the course of it I observed that the effect of the division of the community 
into two exogamous sections or classes was to prevent the marriage of brothers with 
sisters, and that the effect of the division of the community into four exogamous 
sections or sub-classes (with the characteristic rule of descent) was to prevent the 
marriage of parents with children. The observation seemed to me of great imjmrt- 
smee, indeed to go to the root of the Australian marriage system. But, so far as I 
can trost a treacherous memory at this distance of time, I was under the impression 
that this view of Australian exogamy was Dr. Howitt’s own, and accordingly I was 
somewhat surprised wheu, on my mentioning it, he received it as one which had not 
occurred to him before. But with characteristic candour he welcomed it as true and 
recorded it with approval in his book, assigning to me the credit of the observation 
(TAc Native Tribes of South-East Australia, pp. 284-286). Hence I supposed that 
my original impression as to Dr. Howitt’s view must be wrong, and since then I have 
flatter^ myself with the belief that I had made a discovery of some importance. 

But to-day (January 2nd, 1908) in looking over an old paper of Dr. Howitt’s 
(JVb/e< on the Australian Class Systems, Journ. Anthr. /nr/., Vol. XX., 496 sqq.'), 
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1 find tliat my first impression was right, and tliat as far back as 1882 Dr. Howitt 
had clearly perceived and clearly stated that the effect and the intention of the 
successive bisections of an Australian tribe was to prevent, first, the mamage of 
brothers with sisters, and, second, the marriage of parents with children. To quote 
only his conclusion ho suggests as “ a reasonable hypothesis ” that “ (1) The primary 
“ division into two classes was intended to prevent brother and sister marriage in the 
“ commune. (2) The secondary divisions into sub-classes were intended to prevent 
“ the possibility of inter-marriage between parents (own and tribal) and children ’’ 
(op. cU., p. 504). 

I have little doubt that this passage wa.s the source of my impression that 
Dr. Howitt held the view so lucidly stated in it, but I may perhaps be excused for 
having forgotten it, since it appears that the passage had equally escaped the memory 
of Dr. Howitt himself. It is with sincere pleasure that I am ‘thus able to disclaim 
for myself, and to assign to Dr. Howitt, the merit of having first perceived and pointed 
out what I firmly believe to be the truth os to the origin of exogamy in Australia. 

As no man has done so much as he by his writings and his influence to make known 

the facts of the Australian marriage system, it is fitting that to him should fall 
the honour also of explaining them. That his explanation will in time be universally 

accepted as the true one I entertain no doubt. J. G. FRAZER. 

Folklore. Westermarck. 

The Killing; of the Divine King;. By Professor Edward Westermarck, Q 
Ph.D. U 

As all anthropologists know, there are various instances recorded of man-gods or 
divine kings being put to death by their worshippers. Equally well kiiowu is the 
explanation of this custom which has been suggested by Professor J. G. Frazer. 
Primitive people, he observes, sometimes believe that their own safety and even that of 
the world is bound up w'ith the life of one of these god-men or human iucarnations of 
the divinity. They therefore take the utmost care of his life out of a regard for their 
own. But no amount of care and precaution will prevent the divine king from growing 
old and feeble and at last dying. And in order to avert the catastrophes which may be 
expected from the cnfeeblement of his powers and their final extinction in death, they 
kill him as soon as he shows symptoms of weakness, and his soul is transferred to a 
vigorous successor before it has been seriously impaired by the threatened decay. But 
some peoples appear to have thought it tmsafe to wait for even the slightest symptom 
of decay and have preferred to kill the divine king while he is still in the full vigour of 
life. Accordingly they have fixed a term beyond which he may not reign, and at the 
close of which he must die, the term fixed upon being short enough to exclude the 
probability of bis degenerating physically in the iutervaL Thus it appears that in some 
places the people could not trust the king to remain in full bodily and mental vigour for 
more than a year; whilst iii Ngoio, a province of the ancient kingdom of Congo, the 
rule obtains tliat the chief who assumes the cap of sovereignty one day shall be put 
to death on the next.* 

Every reader of The Golden Bough must admire the ingenuity, skill, and learning 
with which Dr. Frazer bos worked out his theory, even though they may fail to find 
the argument in every point convincing. It is obvious that the supernatural power of 
divine kings is frequently supposed to be influenced by the condition of their bodies. 
In some cases it is also obvious that they are killed on account of some illness, corporal 
defect, or symptom of old age, and that the ultimate reason for this lies in the supposed 
connection between physical deterioration and waning divinity. But, as Dr. Frazer 
himself obsorves, in the chain of his evidence a link is wanting: he can produce no 
^ * Fraser, Golden Bough, if.. 6 tgq. 
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direct proof of the idee that the soul of the slain man-god is transmitted to his royal 
successor.* In the absence of snch evidence I venture to suggest a somewhat different 
explanation, which seems to mo more in accordance with known facts—to wit, tlint 
the new king is supposed to inherit, not the predecessor’s soul, but his divinity or 
holiness, wliieh is looked upon in the light of a mysterious entity, temporarily seated itii 
tiie ruling sovereign, but separable from him and transferable to another individual. 

This modification of Dr. Fraser’s theory is suggested by certain Iwliefs prevalent 
among the Moors. The Sultan of Morocco, who is regarde<l by the people as “ the 
vicegerent of God,” appoints before his death some meinl>or of his family—by pre¬ 
ference one of his sons—as his successor, and this implies that his baraka, or holiness, 
will be transferred to the new sovereign. Bat his holiness may also Imj appropriated 
by a pretender during bis lifetime, which proves that it is regarded as something quite 
distinct from his soul. Thus, sometime ago, the people said that the recent pretender, 
El Rogui, had come into possession of the .Sultan’s baraka, and that he would subse- 
quontly hand it over to one of the Sultan’s brothers, who was then denied his liberty. 
Like the sultans of Morocco, the divine Kafir kings of Sofala, who wore put to death 
if afflicted with some disease, nominated their siicces-Hons.t In ancient Bengal, again,, 
whoever killed a king nud succocdcil in placing himself on the royal throne, was 
immediately acknowledged as king ; the people said, “Wo are faithful to the throne, 
■“ whoever fills the throne we are ol>cdieiit and true to it.”J In the kingdom of 
Passier, on the northern coast at Sumatra, where the sacred monarch was not allowe<I by 
his subjects to live long, “ the n»an who struck the fatal blow was of the royal lineage, 
“ and as soon as he had done the deed of blood and seated himself on the throne 
■“ he was regarded as the legitimate king, provided that he contrived to maintain 
^ his seat peaceably for a single day.”J In these cases, it seems, the sanctity was 
eonsidered to be inherent in the throne and to be partly communicated to persons 
who came into close contact with it.§ 

Now', holiness is a quality which is generally held to be exceedingly susceptible 
to any polluting influence, and this would naturally suggest the idea that, in order to 
remain unimpmred, it has to be removed from a body which is defiled by disease or 
blemish. Such an idea may be supposed to underlie those cases in which even the 
slightest bodily defect is a sufficient motive for putting the divine king to death. It 
is of the greatest importance for the community that the holiness on which its welfare 
depends should not be attached to ati individual whose organism is no longer a fit 
receptacle for it, and who is consequently unable to fulfil the duties incumbent tipon 
a divine monarch ; and it may be thought that the only way of removing the holiness 
from him is to kill him. The same explanation would seem to apply to the killing 
of kings or magicians who have actually proved incai>able of bringing almut the 
benefits expected from them, such as rain or good crop8,| although in these instances 
the murderous act may also be a precaution against the revenge they might otherwise 
take for being deposed, or it may \>e a punishment for their failure,^ or have the 

• Fraxor, Ooldm Baugh, li., 66. t I 

§ Since the above was written, Dr. Frnicr himself has kindly drawn my attention to some 
statements in his Leriura* on tha Barlg ITittory of the Kingthip (p. 121 tqq^, from which it appears 
that in some parts of the Malay region the regalia are regarded as womler-working talismans or 
fetishes, the poescfision of which carries with it the right to the throne. Among the Yonibas of 
West Africa a miraculous virtne seems to be attributed to the royal crown, and the king sometimes 
sacrifices sheep to it (ibid,, p. 124, n. 1). 

II Frarer, Oolden Bough, i., 168 eq .; Landtman, Origin of Prieethood, p. 144 tqq. 

^ Landtman, op. eit. p. 144. Divine animals are sometimes treoted in a similar way. In ancient 
Kgypt, a the sacre<l beasts could not, or wonkl not, help in emergency, they were beaten; and if 
this measure failed to prove efficacious, then the creatures were punished with death (Wiwlcmann, 
Boligion of the Aneient Eggptiant, p. 178 ; Idem, Herodott zteeitM Buck, p. 428 *f.> 
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character of a Hocrifice to a goil.* Moreover, the disease, weakness, or physical 
deterioration of the king might cause his death ; and. owing to the extremely polluting 
effects ascribed to natural death, this would be the greatest catastrophe which could 
happen to the holiness seated in him. The people of Congo believed tlmt if their 
pontiff, the Chitomd, were to die a natural death, the world wouhl perish, and the 
earth, which he alone sustained by his power and meric, would immediately lx: 
annihilated; hence, when he fell ill and seemed likely to die, the mail who wa.s 
destined to be his successor entered the pontilTs house with a rope or a club and 
strangled or clubbed him to denth.i' Similar motives may also have induced people 
to kill their divine king after a certain jwriod, ns everybody is sooner or later liable 
to fall ill or grow weak and die. But I can also imagine another possible reason 
for this custom. Supernatural energy is sometimes considered so sensitive to external 
influences that it appears to wear away almost by itself in the course of time. I 
have heard from Arabs in Morocco that a pretender's holiness usually lasts only for 
half a year. And it may be that some of the divine kings mentioned by Dr. Fraser- 
were exposed to a similar fatality and therefore had to be slain iu time. 

EDWARD WESTERMARCK. 


Australia. Mathews. 

Social Orfl'anisation of the Nseumba Tribe, New South Wales. 411 

liy R. H. Mathews. i U 

In my book. Ethnological Notes on tlw Aboriginal Tribes of New South Wales 
and Victoria, there is given a brief account of the sociology of the Ngenmlni tribe, 
in Avhich I reported the existence of certain castes provisionally called Blood and 
Shade divisions. In order to obtain the application of these outes to the social 
organisation of the tribe it was necc.ssary to prepare the i>edigiees of several families 
to illustrate the laws of iutennarrioge among tlie castes as well ns the descent 
of the progeny in them. I did not at the time publish the genealogies, because I 
had more than sufficient information to satisfy luysolf, and I thought it unnecessary 
to do any more. Since the publication of my book and its circulation among the 
ethnologists of England, some of the latter have asked me to furnish these gene¬ 
alogies, so that scientific men may have an opportunity of forming their own con¬ 
clusions from my observed facts. I am therefore now submitting a table of some 
of the genealogies for ptdilicatiou by the Roval Anthropological Institute in Man. 
(See Table II.) 

Before procoodiug with the genealogies it will l>c desirable very briefly to repeat 
some particulars res]>ectiug the cycles and sectional divisions, for the purpose of 
bringing the whole, matter together. The following is a synopsis of the Ngeumba 
social divisions :— 

Table I. 


OYCr.B. 1 

1 UOTHBR. 

1 

1 

Father. j 

Sox. ] 

1 

Cauqbtkb. 

Ngurrawun . • | 

Botba 

• 

j Muiri - - 1 

Ippai 

1 Ippatha. 

Ippatha - 

• 

Kabbi - - - 1 

Knmbo 

Batha. 

Mumbun - -| 

Kabbltha - 

• 

j 

Murri 

Hatha. 

Matha 

• 

Kumbo 

Kubbi 

Kubbi tha. 


^ Set Wcstcimarck, Origin and Decetepment of the Moral Ideas, i., 443. 
-f Frucr, Golden Bough, ii., 8. 
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Tlie vromen of the trilio 111*0 cliiKitificd into two orclos, Ngiirmwiin uiid Muinlniii* 
Kach oycht in divitled into two Hootioim a!< uliove, which repro<hico cnch otlior in 
perpetual alternation. The totems remuin constantly in the same cycle as the women 
»nd are accordingly transmitUsl from a mother to her otfspring. Besides the fore¬ 
going divisions, and quite indci>cndently of them, there is another bisection of the 
eominnnity into Giiaignlir and Giiaiinundhiin, which may* Imj rendered Active hlood and 
Sluggish blood. There is yet another division of the people into Nhiirrai, the shade 
thrown by the butt or lower portion of a tree, and Winggti, the shade cast by the 
higher branches or the outer margin of the shatlow. These divisions are ajiparoiitly 
an extension of the Bloml nud Shade castes, and regulate the camping places of the 
natives under umbrogoons trees. A Guaignlir is always a Wiiiggn and a Guainmndhun 
is always a Nluirmi. The middle jiortion of the shadow of a tree is called \Vaiignc 
(*co my liook, pp. 7 and 8). 

The castes of Blood and Shade are not necessarily coincident with the other 
partitions and repartitions. For oximiple, each cycle, every section and every toteraic 
group contains people belonging to the Guaignlir and Gtiaimiindhim Blootls, with 
their coiTcsponding Shades. As regards descent, a Guaignlir mother has a Guaignlir 
family of the Winggu Shade, and a Guaimundhun mother’s children take her Blood and 
Shade, jnst in the same way that an Bmn woman's family are Enins like herself. 

The normal and gcnenil practice is for each pair of divisions to intorniarry: 
A Ngurrawnn marries a Mumbnn, a Guaignlir a Guaiimindhnn, and a Nhnrrai mates 
•with a Wiuggn, but those general laws are subject to modifications. Sometimes a 
Ngnrrawuu espouses a Ngurrawnn, a Guaignlir marries a Guaignlir, ami a Nhnrrai 
takes a Nhnrrai partner. The only law of the Ngentnba sociology which admits of 
no variation is that the cy'cles, sections, totems, blootls and shades are transmitted 
through the women only. 

I now add short pedigrees of six couples or twelve married |icrsous Itelonging 
to the sonthorii portion of the Ngeninba territory. Every one of these jicrsous was 
examined by myself, and I further checked their statements by inquiries from their 
relatives and others who knew them well. I am giving the English names of my 
native informants, so that it will bo quite a simple matter for any one to go out and 
eheck my report. 

Observing Table II. we find all the individuals we are dealing with in the central 
column. No. 1, Jack Onxc, who is an Ippai, and a Guaignlir (contracted to G’lir). 
His wife, No. 1 a, Nellie Onze, a Matha and a Guaiinundhan (contracted to G’dhun), 
is in the next lino. In the next colnmii to the right of .Jack and Nellie is their 
child Knbbi, the same Blood and Shade as his mother. On the left of No. 1 is 
Jack Onze’s mother, an Ippatha, having the same Blood and Shade as himself. In 
the extreme left-hand column is Jack Onze’s father, a Murri and a Guaimundhun. 
All the other married pairs can be followed at sight in the same way. I have not 
encumbered the table with the Shade of any person, because in every instance yet met 
with a Guaigulir is always a Winggu and a Guaimnndlinn a Nhnrrai. Neither ha\e 
I added the totems, which invariably follow the mother. 

I have adopted what appears to me to be the simplest form of recording a person s 
pedigree, one remove backward and one forward, making three generations, so that 
the merest tyro can understand the table. I have done this for the purpose of 
encouraging station owners, police officers, teachers, and others who have opportunitiea 
to make further inquiries. If we overwhelm a beginner with elaborate genealogical 
tables he may give the work up, especially if he is not very keen upon it. I am 
desirous of inducing other workers to enter the field of Australian anthropology. 

It will be seen by the following table that although most of the marriages are 
normal or mixed blood, as Guaigulir to Guaimundhun, there are some irrcgidar or 
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tbe satno blood. We idso notice examples of the well-known variations in the inter- 
marriaf^s of the sections, such as in one case Mnrri marries Ippatho, in another Butha, 
and in another Matha. Members of the GuaiguUr and Guaimuudhuu Bloods are 
found indiscriminately in all the sections, and consequently iu both the cycles, lu 
all the examples, however, the child takes tbe Blood caste from the mother. The 
old blacks cannot give a reason for the BIoo<I castes any more than they can give 
a reason for the divisions into cycles or sections, or for the origin of the totems. 
Table II. is but a small instalment of the genealogies of the Bloods and Shades 
contained in my note-books, which will perhaps be published on another occasion. 


Table II. 


Father of lodividual. 

Ifothcr of ladivldnsil. 

IndlvMasl Aaiworing tbo Quimeloes 

OhUd of ladlvldool. 

8«etloci. 

Blood. 

SecUoo. 

Bkwd. 

No. 

Froper Naaoc. 

SOOttOD. 

Blood. 

Section. 

Blood. 

Bturri 


tf'dlian - 

Ippotbs • 

O'ltr - 

1 

Jack Onse 

Ippal - 

OHr 

^Knbb! - 

O'dbua. 

Eainbo 


Q'dbtm • 

Eobbltba 

O'Jbiin • 

lA 

Kellie Oaxe 

UatbA • 

G*dhim • 



Uurrl 


Gilt • 

fioUuk 

O’dhao • 

s 

Tom Draper 

Ippal 

OUhaa . 

IKnbM . 

O'dhnn. 

Kambo 


G*d1ma • 

Kobbilltn 

G'dban • 

3A 

Kaos; Draper • 


Q'dhaa • 

) 


Uurrt 


GTir 

Baths 

GTlr . 

3 

Jook Charlton - 

Ippal 

OHr ■ 

^Marrl 

G'dluto. 

Kambo 


GMbun • 

UiUb* - 

6'dhno • 

3a 

Slery CbArltoa • 

Kobbltha 

O’dhan • 

) 


Uoni 


G*dhaa • 

Baths 

G'dhoa • 

4 

Tom Eecgan 

Ippal 

G’dbim • 

pKnbbi • 

Q'dliim. 

Kaiabo 


Gllr - 

KnbbiUis 

G'dbna - 

4A 

Kor«h Keegan • 

Uatha - 

O’dbun - 

I 




Unoh 

al&oble. 


» 

Joek Trap 

Kambo - 

Gllr - 

iMorri - 

GUr. 

Ippsi 


G’dbiiD * 

Maths - 

onir - 

5A 

Kitty Trap 

KnbMtha 

Gllr - 

} 


Kambo 


Q’dhuo - 

XabMths 

G'dliaa • 

ft 

BtUy Oolemon • 

Kurri 

Cdlian • 

1 Kubbl - 

G'llr. 

Kombo 


GMbna - 

Kabbiths 

G'llr . 

ftA 

Mer7 Ana Oole- 

Matb* 

Gllr - 

) 








man. 






An old black fellow ouce told me that if a Guaigulir man marries a Gnnimund- 
hnn woman they are not supposed to quarrel with each other; but if two persons of 
the same Blood marry, they can quarrel and fight as much as they like, and no one 
will interfere. He said, moreover, that all Guaigulir men are friendly amongst them- 
selves, and the Guaimundhun men have the same mutual bond of friendship, much 
in the way that totems men acknowledge a common tie. R. H. MATHEWS. 


REVIEWS. 

Antliropology. Balfour, Crawley and Others. 

AtUkropologieal Eisays presented to Edward Burnett Tylor in Honour of Id 
his Seventy-fifth Birthday, October 2, |1907. By H. Balfour, A. E. Crawley, II 
D. J. Cunningham, L. R. Parnell, J. G. Frazer, A. C. Haddon, £. S. Hartland, A. Lang, 
R. R. Marett, C. S. Myers, J. L. Myre.-t, C. H. Read, Sir J. Rh^s, W. Ridgeway, W. H. 
R. Rivers, C. 6. Seligmann and T. A. Joyce, N. W. Thomas, A. Thomson, E. Wester- 
marck ; with a bibliography by Barbara W. Freire-Marreco. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 
1907. Pp. viii -1- 416. 28 x 19 cm. Price 15s. 

The impressioii of tbe present writer, rightly or wrongly, is that a good many 
people in England, if asked, would declare themselves as not very greatly enamoured 
of the Festschrift idea, from which the present volume has sprung. It seems to have 
an air, so to speak, of something non-indigeuous, something exotic. Indeed, the notion 
of stringing together at haphazard—^for this is, after all, the effect of the alphabetic 
order—a number of totally disconnected, one might almost say random, essays ou 
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antbropology, all of which would probably at some time or other have found their 
way into print elsewhere, does not appeiir to ho a course presenting any very great 
advantage. . Yet in this case we are constrained to admit that the type, format, and 
general ap^iearancc of the volume are worthy of tlm occasion, that the contents in 
themselves are well calculated to disarm criticism, and reflect the highest credit upon 
the enterprise and ability with which the volume has been edited. 

In these gleanings are assoeiated, as the joint editors soy in their preface, “ both 
“ those who eoutribute to the voliuno and others who from lack of op|>ortnnity were 
“ unable to lay a gift l)eforo the greatest of English anthropologists.” Whatever 
special reason might be found for entrusting this review to the present writer may be 
due to the fact that ho, too, is one of those whose work as an author was encouraged 
and influenced from the first by Tylor. Being at the same time one of tlxoso men¬ 
tioned ill the preface as prevented from participating in tlie movement at an earlier 
stage, he is glad nevertheless to have this opportunity of definitely associating himself 
therewith. 

All who have contributed to tlie volume have given of their best, and the writer 
feels that it would partake of an appoaraiicc of ungraciousness wore he to attempt to 
criticise in this place work which ha-s so evidently been a labour of love. At the 
same time, in order to obtain from this generous vintage the richest possible yield, 
it may be useful to give a brief descriptive summary of the contents, grouping them as 
far as possible under the general subject headings to which they naturally belong 
and under which they might perhaps have been more profitably arranged. 

J^nograpky and SthmAogg .—This section contains a carefully coiudderol pajicr, by Mr. Henry 
Balfour, on “The Fire-Piston," first as a scientific toy in use in various parts of cii'iliaeil Europe, 
and secondly as a nscful appliance found amidst an environment of lower culture in the Bast. It 
extends sporadically over a wide area from f?orth Burma and Siam through the Malay Peninsula 
and Malay archipelago to its eastern limits iu the islands of Luzon anil Mindanao in the 
Philippines. 

One of tite most original papers in the collection is that on “ The Ethnological Study of Music," 
by Pr. C. S. Myers. The aspects under which the subject is treated are—tbe “ contamination of 
primitive music,” "the expressiva fnnetion of music," the “origin of music," “rhythm and melody," 
“rhythm and harmony,” “fusion," “imlyphony,” “harmony in primitive music,'’ “styles and social 
function of music," “ scales," “ equal tcm]>cTarovnt," “ quarter tones," " liarmnnic intervals in melody," 
“ tonality," “ awareneia of absolute pitch," and “ our attitmlc towanls strange mnaic.” An appendix 
on the phonograph follows. 

Mr. J. L. Kyres, who, at tlie beginning of bis pnjicr on “ The SigynuK of Herodotus,” makes a 
warm acknowledgment of his indcbtcilncss to Tylor, np|s.virs here ns the rhampion of Hcrodotua. 
Tbe paper is planned to deal with seven points mentioned in the passage cxaniiood, the first two 
points referring to the geographical imsition of the Slgvnnie, the third and fourth to their supposeil 
Metlian affinities, the fifUt the type of pony used by them, the sixth the application of their name 
to pedlars near Marseilles, and the seventh the application of their name by the Cyprians to a 
peculiar spear type. Tbe net result is to jnstify the statements maile by Hcmdolus.* 

Mr, C. H. Reail in bit suggestive paper, “A Museum of Anthropology," sets forth his ideal of an 
anthropological museum, and urges the cUums of anthro|xiIogy to a more generous recognition 
by the Government and tbe establishment of the long-anticqsitial anthro|>ological bureau. 

In bis paper on “Who were the Dorians f" treatcxl firet from the point of view of their social 
system and then from that of their physical characteristics, fashion of wearing the hair and shaving 
the up|)cr lip, their ilisposal of the dead, and, finally, their dialect, Professor Ridgeway aildiices cogent 
proof to show that the Dorians differed essentially in race from the Achaeans of Unmer, wliilst they so 
closely resemble the Illyrians in all tbe above-mentioned res|)ects that they may be regarded, like the 
Theai^iaiis, as an Illyrian tribe. 

Messrs. ScUg^im and Joyce, iu “ Prehistoric Objects from British Jfew Oulnca," treat of obsidian 
implements, stone implements, engraved sliells and pottery, all of which are truly prehistoric in the 
sense that in each find objects occur concerning the origin and use of which nothing is known 
by tbe inhabitants at tbe present time.* 


* These papers were read at tbe last meeting of the British Association, and a full abstract has 
already appeared in Mak (1907, 87, 94). 
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Phytiral AnthroimUiyy .—Profestsor Cuuninglmm preticnts uis wUh a critical rcccnaion of the 
■e»ideiicc with regard to tlic evolution of the cerebral portion of the “Auntralian forehead,” and pninte 
out the enperior advantages of the nosion-inion base-line .os oonipnrod with the glAbolIa*inion line, 
reinforced by tables of meanuroments taken from a large number of native skiills. These arc compared 
with data taken from Scottish erania. 

Tlic coatnbntionH on “Australian Problem*" by Mr. Andrew Lang (whoso generous 
and discriminating tribute to Tylor appears in the forefront of the book), by Mr. Crawley on “ Exogamy 
“ and the Mating of Cousins,” by Dr. Rivera on “The Origin of the Clossiflcatory System of 
•“ Bc1ationshi|i8,“* and by Mr. Thomas on “ The Origin of Exogamy," form a group of paper* dealing 
witli various voxod questions oouncete<l with kinslilp and marriage. 

JlrliffioH, Magir, FelUerg. —Dr. Fnrnell’s paper on “The Place of tho Sonder-GBtter in Greek 
Polytheism ” contains a destmetive criticism of Dr. Usener's theory with regard to the vague 
transitory limited divinities whom he calls Sondcr-Odtter or Augcnblick-GSttcr.* 

Dr. J. G. Praxcr in a moat intercatiug paper on “The FoUdorc of the Okl Testament,” deals 
with a few survival* of nndeiit Semitic paganism, vis., “ The Mark of Coin," “ Sacral Oak* and 
■Terebinths," “ The Covenant on the Caim,” “ Jacob at the Ford of the Jabbok," “ The Bumlle of 
Life,” the prohibition “ not to seethe a kid in its mother's milk,” “ Tho Kecircrs of the Threahold," 
and “The Sin of a Census," for which he flmls parallels in malem anthropological lore. 

Dr. Haddou, in “Tho Religion of the Torre* Strait Islander*," deal* with m.askal dances, 
naagical and otherwise, wood and stone images, totemism (the absence of which in Murray Island 
is notal), omen birds, forma of divination, skull divination for theft among the Murray 
Islanders, spirits of the dead, hero.worship, relation of morality to religion, instruction in ethic* 
.-and conduct, cults of Kwoiam, Sigai, Maiau, and Bomai-Malu, and lastly, the idea that some of the 
hero-tales ore nature mytlis is discussed and dispruval. 

Mr. E. 8. Hartlsnd, in bis paper on “ Tlie Rite at the Temple of Mylitta," discusses the sacrihee 
of cluutity by every Babylonian woman at that temple. Mr. Hartland explains this rite as a 
puberty ceremony, and suggests that the exogamic rules of the ancient Semites corrcspondal to 
our tables of the prohibilal degrees. 

Mr. Horett's paper, “ la Taboo n Negative Magic ? ” contain* an attack upon the theory thus 
formulated, which in his opinion cannot be sustained. 

Sir John Rlijs, in hi* paper on “The Nine Witches of Gloucester,” ooncladcs that the latter 
may be safely identifieil a* Goidclic sorceresses “ who are reganlal as enjoying the gift of prophecy 
and iiredictlon.” 

Professor Thomson, in “Tho Secret of the 'Verge Watch,” has demonstratal the fact that the 
■design on the “cocks” (as they are technically called) of these watches, takes its origin from a 
pattern employed ns a charm against the Evil Eye. He daluoes from this fact the probability 
■of the existence of some Italian inflnenoo or influences affecting the design. 

Professor Westermarck fitly concludes the text of the volume with a valuable study of n 
particular system of cuniing employed among the Moor*, nndcr which one person stamls to another 
in a certain oompulsoty re^tionship or “boml” called L'Ar. 

Miae Barbara W. Freiic-Marreco's Bibliography is a most painstaking compilation, which adds 
■emphasis to the remarks which hcarc foUow. 

The subject* comprised in these studies were, with one or two possible exceptions, 
nil treated in Tylor’s great pioneer work on Primitive Culture more than a generation 
ago. Since those days they have been developed pari passu with the remarkable 
advance of all other modern sciences. No fact could be more eloquent of the 
commending position taken by Tylor or of bis inspiring influence and example, both 
■as a man and a scholar, upon his own and the succeeding generation. 

The work is the best proof possible of the determined mood in which anthropology 
has sot herself to enlarge her borders end widen her horizon. In 1871 when the first 
■edition of Primitive Culture appeared, the entire fasciculus of subjects here treated 
was dealt with by Tylor in the two epoch-making volumes so familiar to us all. At 
the end of 1907, in the place of the single science wo have a group of subjects, each of 
which is a science in itself, and in place of one, a number of authorities, each a 
■specialist in his own line. 

Two or three reflections suggest themselves here. In the first place there is 

evidence, afforded by the Festschrift, of tho existence among anthropologists of a 

* These papers were read at the last meeting of the British Association, and a foU abstract has 
already appeared in MAK (1907, 87, 94). 
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central party ready to co-operate and work diaiutcreKtcdly for the common cauae, to 
the exclusion of subsidiary or personal considerations. In the second place there is 
proof of the marvellously rapid and spoutuncoiis powth of aiithroitology as a branch- 
of study. Ill the third place there is the fact that anthropolopy, which began with 
the commonly uninspired and uninspiring consideration of isolated facts, has been lifted 
to an altogether higher plane by the comparative study of the leading principles now 
employed in the interpretation of the plioiiomcnn observed. In a word, anthropology, 
the most absorbing of all studies yet Iciiowii to man, has breathed the spirit of life into 
the Valley of Dry Bonos, and her eyes are lit with the glow of her success, and the- 
promises of victories to bo. To have inspired this vitalising movunient, and to have 
awakened her to a sense of her great heritage, is the peculiar privilege and merit of 
Edward Bnriiett Tylor. \V. W. SKEAT 


India. Qurdon. 

The Khasis. By Major P. R. T. Gurdon. London; D. Nutt, 1907. 40; 

Pp. xxvii 4- 227. 22 x 14 cm. Price It. 6d. I fa 

This I)ook is part of a scries of publications issned under the auspices of the- 
Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam, and is a weli'ome sign of the interest 
which the Indian autlioritica now take in anthropological cnriuirics. The author, 
Major Gurdon, is himself a district officer in Assam, and holds the jiost of Director- 
of Ethnography in that province. 

The monograph is a most valuable one and displays an intimate ncqitainlance 
with the Khasi race. Its value is enhanced by the introdnetion in which Sir Charles 
Lyall, who was formerly Chief Commissioner of Assam and is well acquainted with 
the ethnological and linguistic questions involved, confirms the conclusions formulated' 
by Major Gurdon. 

The illustrations are excellent, especially those in colour, mostly portraits of 
typical Khasis from drawings by Miss Scott O’Connor and the late Colonel Woodthor|>e, 
and the photographs of the rude stone monuments by the author and others. 

The most important points dealt with relate to the isolation of the Khasi race 
among the surrounding Tibeto-Burmnn tribes; to the prevalence of matriarchy 
(including a female priesthood) ; to the religious beliefs, which ore mainly animistic 
with a tendency to ancestor worship ; to the prevalent talwos {gennu or tang) ; and 
to the erection of monoliths, mainly lut memorials of ancestors. 

The Khasis occupy the licantiful hill country which lies round Shillong, the 
capital of Assam, and includes Chcrrapuiiji, ccleliroted as having {icrbaps the highest 
rainfall in the world. As members lingiiiatically of the Mon-Khracr family they are 
isolated from the Aryan Assamese and the numerous hill-trilies of Tibeto-Burman 
speech, their nearest iieighlKuirs -lieing the Mons of Tenuasscrim and Pegu and the 
Khmers of Cambodia. The investigations of Logan, carried further by Kuhn, have, 
as Sir C. Lyall points out, established a connection between this Moii-Khmcr group 
and the Munda languages of Chutia Nagiutr and the Central Provinces of India, aud 
now the work of Father Schmidt has opeuctl out a.long vista of further possibilities. 
His theories seem to be accepted as sound by the Isist authorities, and Dr. Grierson 
considers that Father .Schmidt has amply provotl his case. In his review of >Schniidt's 
“ Die Mon-Khmer Volker, ein Bindcglied xwischen Vdlkerti Zcntralnsiens iiiid Austro- 
nesiens” iu the Journal of the Royal Atiatic Society for January 1907 he gives a 
full account of the Austric theory as he names it (following .Schmidt’s “ Austrisch ”), 
accompanied by a map. 

Briefly speaking. Father Schmidt claims to have cstablisheil the existence of a 
chain of related languages beginning as far north as Kanawar in the North-west 
Himalaya through Central India and Assam, the Nicobai-s, Burma, and Cambodia to. 
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tbo Malay Peniusnia, and this group he calls tho Austro-Asiatic. He further claims to 
have shown that an essential identity exists between tho languages of this group and 
those which he includes under tho title of Austronesian (comprising Indonesian, 
Melanesian, and Polynesian), and gives this united family the name of Austric. As 
far as tho Austro-Asiatlc group is concerned Schmidt also holds that there is a 
unity of race as well as of language, and considers ' that a race with characteristics 
neither Aryan nor Mongolian is clearly established. lie does not at present assert 
that this unity of race extends through hia Austronesian group, and even as far as 
regards tho Austro-Asiatic group most anthropologists will probably consider that the 
materials available ore not as yet sufficient to warrant the adoption of a definite 
opinion. It is here that the value of such a monograph as this of Major Gurdon’s 
on tho Khasis boeomes apparent. The Khasis form one of the most important links 

in the chain connecting the Mund& and Himalayan tribes with those of Fnrtlicr India 

and the Malay Peninsula, and it will probably be consideretl that Major Gurdon’s 
descriptions and drawings are on the whole confirmatory of Schmidt’s theory. 

It may be added that the book contains a valuable chapter on folklore, and several 
legends and 'nature myths are given in the original Khnsi with translations. These 
are so interesting as to deserve a separate notice, and it may be hoped that Major 
Gurdon will see his way to publishing a further instalment of tho materials he has 
collected. Altogether this is one of the most complete and satisfactory monographs 
on an Indian tribe which has appeared for many years, and it is especially important 

at the present time when its bearing on the Austric theory is considered. 

M. LONGWORTII DAMES. 


•Afrioa, East. Fulleborn. 

Das Deutsche Njassa- nnd Ruwuma-Gehiet^ Land und Leufe nebst Berner- dO 
kungen iiber die Schire-Lander. Von Dr. Friedrich Fiilleborn. Berlin: Iw 
Dietrich Reimor (Ernst Vohsen), 1906. One Vol. and Atla.s. Pp. xx -f- 636. 118 
plates. 28 x 19 and 44 x 31 cm. Price 125 marks. 

Dr. Fulleboni went to Africa in 1897 ns medical officer to the German Imperial 
Police and remained there for three years, taking part in the expeditions against the 
Wangoni (1897) and Wahehe (1898), and later on, as zoologist, in the Heckmann- 
Wenzel scientific research expedition. The volume before us gives a very readable 
account of the author’s journey from Lindi to Lake Nyasa and from the Lake to Chinde, 
via Shire and Zambesi, as well as a very full account of the tribes to be found in the 
southern part of Gorman East Africa. BVee use has been mode of the material already 
pubUshed in the Physische Anthropologic der Nord-Njassatandcr^ but undue techni¬ 
cality has been avoided, and the matter mcluded is sufficiently interesting to the general 
reader, while by no means “ popular ” in the sense of being superficial or inaccurate. 
Dr. Fulleborn has supplemented his own observations with an imposing array of literature 
—English and German (some of the latter less known in this country than it deserves) 
—of which careful nnd critical use has l>een made. The chapter-headings may servo to 
indicate the scope of the lxK>k : “ Tho German Rovuma Territory ” (i.e., the north bank 
of that river)—“ Ungoni ” (viz., the country between 35® and 36° E. and 10° and 11° S., 
occupied by the Northern Augoni or Magwangwora)—“ Dhehe, Ubeua, and Usangu ” 
(forming the plateau to the north-east of Lake Nyasa)—“ The Koiule Country ”—“ The 
Nyasa and tho German Lake-Shore ”—“ The Livingstone Mountains”—“Tho Region 
between the Eonde Country and Lake Rnkwa ”—“ Native Methods of Hunting and 
Fishing in German East Africa.” The personal narrative already mentioned is 
confined to the first and last chapters. The authorities cited are indicated in the 
footnotes by numbers corresponding to a list at the end of each chapter—a plan which 
strikes us as particularly convenient. It is impossible to discuss a work of this calibre 
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in a notice like the present, but a few points which strike us may find room here. 
The Wamachinga (p. 46) are certainly a branch of the Yao—one of the five whose 
names were given to Mr. 11. S. Hynde (by a Domasi native ?): Maching>s Mangocho, 
Masaninga, Namataka, Makale. Archdeacon Johnson calls the “ Aninkali ” “the 
Wayao proper.” Dr. Fulloborn does not mention the settlement of the Wamaciiinga 
along the Upper Shire, under Mponda a«id other chiefs. P. Adams calls them and the 
Amalamba the aborigines of the Litidi hinterland. This is the solo reference to the 
latter tribe which Dr. Fullebom has come across ; but we find their name in “ tlie fords 
of Amarantba ” (marked in the maps os “ Amarainba Lake ” on the upper Lujonda), 
by which the Alolo are said to have invaded the Machinga (see Nyata News, Fehrnary, 
1894, p. 77). The Makua language is said (p. 52) to be “ Hiichst cigcnnrtig, und weicht 
stark von den andcren Bantudialekten ab.” Surely some notice sliould have been taken 
of its remarkable phonetic corrcsi>ondcncos with Sechuann, on which so much stress 
Itas been laid by Father Torrend. A few families of Wamatengo (p. 128), who 
4iccompanied the Angoni leturn migration southward, are now settled in Nyosuland, 
west of the Shire. 

With regard to the Zulu head-ring (see note, p. 152) I should like to ndd that 
the Angoni form (at least that used by Chokusi's Angoni in the Kirk Mountains) is 
plaited, having the appearance of a basket-work crown, in.stcad of the smooth polished 
ring, about nn inch iu diameter, which is worn by the Zulus of the south. Mabrusi, 
au induna of Chekusi’s, whom I saw iu 1894, told me that his ring was made of ox 
sinews (which agrees with Dr. Fiillebom’s information) aud covered with Iiccswax. 
'The head-ring of Natal Zulus, I have always understood, is of plaiteil grass, aud the 
black matter covering it (which takes a dull polish ; a bright one, like the shining jet 
black rings of the Delugoa Bay natives, is considered “ bad form ”) is made from the 
gum secreted by a certain insect to bo found on mimosa trees. A Natal Zulu (iu a 
letter received some years ago) says, it is true : “ Zulu head-rings, too, arc made of 
nsinga Iwenhomo (ox sinews), like those of the Angoni.” J do not know whether this 
indicates a difference of practice, or refers merely to the sinews as used for stitching the 
grass ring to the hair. Many interestiug notes might he made on the Konde folk-tales 
given in pp. .834-8. One (p. 335), which the author calls “ psychologisch recht 
unverstiindlich,” occurs in a more intelligible form in Duff Macdonald (“ The Three 
Women,” ii, 198), and ngaiu in Juiiod {Chants el Contes des Baronga: “ La lioute du 
Ciel ”). But, indeed, the key to the pusslo is supplied at the end of the panigraph by the 
sentence “£ine hubsche Vurianto dieses Miircheus erzUhIt Mi.ssionar Nauliaus untcr 
dem Titel ‘ Frau Holle im Kondclande.' ” Besides the splendid atlas of plates and maps 
supplied with the book there are over 200 wootlcuU in the text, mostly of great iutercst. 
We may mention in particular the scries showing keloid patterns on pp. 77-83. 

A. WERNER. 


America. Frlederlcl. 

Skalpieren uttd ahniichc Kricgsgebrduehe in Amerika. Inaugural Disser- d f 
iation zur Erlangung der Doktorwurde der Philotopkischen Fakultat der 
Univcrsitdt Leipzig. Von Georg Friederici. Braunschweig: Friedrich Vieweg und 
Sobn, 1906. Pp. 172. 23 X 15 cm. Price 5 marks. 

The author of this monograph holds the rank of captain in the German army, a.s 
well as his doctor’s degree from Leipzig, and is already well known for his studies of 
cavalry methods and of Indian subjects, for which latter ho has hod the advantage of 
extended residence and travel in the United States in an official capacity. The present 
paper on scalping and kindred practices is the most important that has yet appeared 
on the subject, including in its scope both continents, but with special attention to the 
United States aud Canada. 
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After gome notice of the practice in niicient times he summarizes tlie earliest 
references to the custom ns observed by the first explorers along the Atlantic coast, the 
first definite mention being by Cartier on the St. Lamenco in 1535. 

Contrary to tlie general supposition he finds that the practiee of scalping, so far 
from being general in North America at the beginning of the historical period, was 
confined to an area gtretching approximately from the mouth of the St. Lawrence 
south-west to about the mouth of the Mississippi, and occupied chiefly by tribes of 
Irroqnoian and Muskoginn stock. It was absent from New England, from the interior 
and the plains regions, the Pacific coast and the Columbia, the Canadian Nortli-West 
and the Arctic territories, and was unknown anywhere south of the United States, 
excepting iu a portion of the Chaco of South America. Outside of the scalping area 
the ordinary trophy was the head, the trophy cult having its highest development iu 
the tropics. 

The rapid spread of the scalping practice over the greater portion of the continent 
within the historic period he ascribes to the introduction of firearms and to the 
encouragement given in the shape of scalp bounties by the rival colonial governments, 
and he quotes «calp prices from King Philip’s war in 1675 down to the Piute 
troubles in Idaho in 1865. Under such stimnlus both warriors and bordenueu became 
scalp hunters from the Atlantic to the Pacific. In western Indian custom the coup 
was always of more importance than the scalp. 

Considerable space is devoted to a description of war trophies of human skin, teeth, 
skulls, hands, Ac., particularly in southern Mexico and Yucatan. The accompanying 
bibliography includes almost every important title iu American ethnology, and a valuable 
map makes the whole argument clear at a glance. JAMES MOONEY. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 

The King has been pleased, on the recommendation of the Secretary for Scotland, 4 |l| 
to approve the appointment of a Royal Commission to make an inventory of the IW 
ancient and historical monuments and constructions connected with or illustrative of the 
contemporary culture, civilisation, and conditions of life of the people in Scotland from 
the earliest times to the year 1707, and to specify those which seem worthy of pre¬ 
servation. The Commission is to consist of the following persons:—The Right Hon. 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart. (Chairman), tlie Hon. Lord Guthrie, Professor G. Baldwin 
Brown, Mr. Thomas H. Bryce, M.D., Mr. Francis C. Buchanan, Mr. W. T. Oldrieve, 
Mr. Thomas Ross, and Mr. A. 0. Curie (Secretary to the Society of Autiqiuu-ics), n.s 
Secretary. 

The Sixteenth International Congress of Americanists will bo hold at Vienna from 
September 9th to September 14th next. The main subjects to be discussed ivill be 
the Aboriginal races and the monuments and archseology of America, and the history of 
its discovery and occupatiou. A number of invitations have been sent to the Institute 
for distribution, and persons desiring to be present are requested to communicate with 
the Secretary, 3, Hanover Square, \V. 

The death is announced of Mr. George M. Atkinson on January 21st. He was a 
Fellow of very long standing, having been elected in 1874, ivas a constant attendant 
at the meetings of the Institute, and had lieen a member of its Council. His loss 
will lie greatly felt. 

Dr. W. H. R. Rivers left in December for the Solomon Islands, where he is proposing 
to study the sociology of the natives. 


Printed by Eyre and Spottiswoodb, HU Majesty's Printers, Bast Harding Street, K.C. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Solomon Islands. 'With Plate C. HtigeL 

Decorated Maces fVom the Solomon Islands. Baron Aiiatole 4Q 

von HUgcl. 10 

Cambridge bos boon fortuimtc in acquiring recently sonic iiotcwortliy adilitiona 
for its already important scries of inlaid objects from tbo Solomon Islands, for whieli 
tlio University is indebted to Professor Bevnn, the generous donor who presented the 
magnificent pair of shields descrilied and figured in Man, 1906, 2I (Plate C). Among 
these recent accessions, two exceptionally fine examples of chiers maces deservo 
special mention : 

One (PI. C, Fig. 1) of lieniitifiil workmanship, has the shaft entirely oiicrnstod 
with pearl shell, each of its fourteen facets bearing a band of sixteen closely set, oblong, 
plates with nickcil upper and lower edges, which, on the bobbin-shaped handle-end, so 
that the inlay may follow the contours of the waist, are replncctl by plates of iin 
elongate triangular fonn w’ith nicked bases, set, point to (mint, along cither slo]ic in 
two rows of eleven (ilntcs each. Small oblong (ilalcs, 
sot horizontally, fonn three marginal bninls : one below 
tho neck is composed of a double row, and two single 
rows form margins to the hnndle-ciul, the fiat base of 
which bears a shell roundel with serrated edge. Tho 
shaft nliove the inlay is closely Imuud with plaited strands 
of split cane ; and tho ornamental irickerwork covering 
of tho oval stone-head shows a pattern of four lozengo- 
shaped panels (Fig. 1).^ Dimensions: total length, 

400 mm.; greatest diameter of shaft, 26 nim., of its hose, 

25 mm.; length and breadth of head, 54 min. x 43 mni. 

The second example (PI. C, Fig. 2), in which 
the stone head is missing, or possibly, was never 
fitted to tho shaft, shows tho provision made for its 
secure uttnehinent in two transverse perforations of ) ( 
section, which (licnm the upper end of the shaft on 
op{)osito faces, ulmnt I| inches apart. The shaft, which 
is less carefully finished than that of the first example, 
is richly decorated with shell-plates. These ineindc 
a large number of distinct forms, viz.; triangular 
(resembling both barbed and tanged, and cusped armw- 
heads) pointed-ovni. Innate, oblong, and others of more 
oinbonito ninl unusual design—not unlike tho letters M 
and N. These plates arc set in ten longitudinal bands (eleven, if one uumlicring but 
four plates is included, though this obviously tills a gap left by irregular setting of 
tho inlay (PI. C, Fig. '2b). All the bands, numbering from fourteen to sovciitcen 
(dates, begin and end with n triangular plate (loiuting oiitwiuils. Eight of these 
bands show n single row of plates, and two, starting single from the handle end, 
change into double rows ; one in the hist but one row (after the first plate, chieHy 
composed of Innntos, which pattern is not used elsewhere) shows throe plates in the 
penultimate row ; and tho other becomes double after the sixth plate, and is mode up 
of M’s and N’s. This pair of wider bands marks the sides of tho iimce, over which the 
handle-masks (irotrude (PI. C, Figs. 2n and 2b). The cylindrical and faintly facetted 

* According to Scbnicltz and Kransi*, tliu point on the I.ead is protiuml l>y attachiag a -iiitill 
tump of lime to tho cmini of tlic ciicloseil iiebblc. Miumm Ooieffrog. p. 94.) 
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xhaft tap«rs towards the handle, which presents an oval section, tho decorated 
portion being marked off top and bottom, by a deep encircling groove. The handle 
ends in a pair of human masks set back to back, which ore identical in choi-ncter 
show a peculiarity in a concave ear>like projection on either side of the jaw. 

Traces of rosin, here and in the hollows of the eyes, bear evidence that the 
handle-ends before having been mbbed down by wear, bore decorative inlay. A 
small groove above the forehead indicates the hair or some kind of head-covering 
(Fig. 2). Dimensions : total length, 401 mm.; greatest diameter of shaft, 31 mni.; 
total length of handle, 85 mm.; breadth across heads, 50 mm. 

These maces were purchased without data in 1907, nt a London sale ; but to judge 
by their distinctive ornamentation, it seems probable that they come from different 
islands. If we may judge by the very small number to bo found in collections, 
this form of mace can never have been common, for their beauty is sure to have 
attracted attention. Possibly these few examples, of which the exact origin is only 

known in one instance, may prove to bo the sole 
descendants of an earlier form of stone-headed weapon 
—survivals which before collectors reached the islands 
had themselves fallen into desuetude. However this 
may be, it does not seem probable that such elaborately 
decorated weapons had ever been numerous, or that any 
but persons of rank would bo allowed to carry them. 
I can only trace the following six other examples:— 

1. London, British Museum : one (headless), not 
unlike Cambridge specimen No. 1. No pai'ticulars. 
Edge-Partington's Album, S. I, PI. 206, Fig. 8. 

2, 3. Dresden, Museum Godeffroy : two, one with 
facetted, inlaid haudle-cnd; and one plain-shafted, 
carved with a double human-figure temfinal. From 
Malayta. Schmellz and Krause, Cat. Mus. Godeff'roy, 
1881, PI. 20, Figs. 6 and 7. 

4-6. Sydney: three, two with widely set shell 
inlay (one with cre8ceut-shn)>ed handle-end). No 
particulars. University (Maclean) Museum ; and one 
of distinct type, with plain shaft ending in a human 
bead inlaid with white shell. No particulars. Austra¬ 
lian Museum. Edge-Partington's Album, S. Ill, PI. 34, 
Figs. 1, 2, and 3. ANATOLE VON HOGEL. 
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Mexico: Arcliseology. 

Archaeology in Mexico. Eg A. Breton. 

Within the last few years some important discoveries have been made in 
Mexican arobeeology, and a brief note on them may interest those who look forward to 
the time when tho ancient history of tho American continent will take its rightful 
place in tho world of science. At present, tho small band of workers in this held can 
do little, although every little helps. Recruits are badly wante<l, and, seeing the 
fascination of the subject, tliey should be forthcoming. 

In tho city of Mexico, during the excavations necessary for the great drainage 
system, vast quantities of objects were found several metres below the surface of the 
street of Escalerillos, near the site of one of the principal ancient temples, and of 
the modern cathedral. There were beads and figurines of jadeito and other polished 
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stones, painted pottery (including beautiful censers covered with symbolic designs), 
chert daggers and lance-heads, ear, nose, and breast ornaments of thin gold plates, 
aud various archaic stone heads and statues. A large altar with reliefs of skulls 
and crossimnes was also found and is now in the museum. Leopoldo Batres, the 
Government Inspector of Ruins, superintended these excavations and publisheil an 
illustrated report. 

In 1902 Sefior Bntres excavated part of the great temple-fortress on Monte 
Alban, near Oaxaca, aud found many sculptured stones, menhirs, and some witli 
hieroglyphs of a type distinct from those of Central America. A report of this 
was published by the Mexican Government, which has become very energetic as re¬ 
gards the country’s antiquities. It is now spending large sums on excavations at 
Teotihuacan. 

Teotihuac&n is the best known of ancient Mexican sites, being only an hour by 
train from the capital. The principal features are the two great pyramids, called of 
the Suu and Moon, the former facing the centre of the “ Street of the Dead,” the 
latter nt the far end, and the Cindadela which is apparently a templo-fortrcss some¬ 
what similar to that on Monte Alban. 

The pyramid of the sun is about 
€6 metres high, 232 metres wide at 
the base on the north and south 
sides, and 224 metres wide from ea.st 
to west. The “ north ” side faeos 
several degrees north-east. Trees 
and bushes had grown over the great 
mound in the course of centuries, 
for the outer layer of masonry was 
stripiHMl off when the many villages 
and towns in the neighlxjurhood 
were built by the Spaniiu^ls. Not 
only hn.s the vegetation now been 
cleared away, but Sefior Batre.s 
states that ho ” ho-s I'cmovcd 
** 7 metres in thickuc.ss from the 
“ north mid south .sides and 4'60 
“ metres fi-oni the cast and we.st 
“ sides.” The effect of this has 
been to render the angles of the 
three terraces which form the 
pyramid much more obtuse than 
formerly (Fig. 1). 

Sefior Bntres says that the 
by throe thick coats, each consisting alternately of clay and stone. The coat 
which will now remain visible, has been repaired and comciitod. It is of partially 
shaped stones set more or less in rows, and formed into sections by perpendicular 
straight rows. It was obviously never intended to l>c a surface coat, and here and 
there are outstanding buttresses which helped to sustain the great outer coat of 
masonry. A shaft is to bo sunk from the summit down the middle of the interior. 
On the south side a long court separates the pyramid from a wide raised platform. 
This has, at its south-west corner, remains of a chambered dwelling, probably of the 
priests. On the west side, portions of minor stairways and three small temples have 
been found, but most of the stones are gone which belonged to the main stairway. 
Great quantities of labrets end ear ornaments have been found, especially on the top 
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of the pyramid, also some scnlptnrcd atone.s and n remarkable male torso. The 
temples which border the Street of the Dead, something after the fashion of tliuse 
in the Roman Forum, are now being uncovered. One in particular is extraordinary for 
the way in which it lias been altered and added to, os the additions conceal painted 
stncco walls, and one wall has been painted three tiiiie.s with different frescoes, of 
which parts remain, one over tlio other. 

Herr Teobert Malcr has made several expeditions for the Peabody Mnscnm at 
Harvard into the difficult and little-known country on the borders of Chiapas and 
Guatemala, and the two volumes of his report on the ruins have been published by 
that mnsenm. The photographs give an excellent idea of the very high stage of 
art which had l>een reachetl in that district, shown in tlie magnificent reliefs on 

the stele. 

Ill Yucatan 200 
ruins have now been 
catalogued, all of them 
buildings constnictcd 
of cut stone and with 
good architecture. Rut 
scarcely anything has 
been done in the way 
of .scientific excavation 
of the innumcrablo 
mounds. Acanceh, u 
small town an hour 
south-west from Merida 
by train, {lossesscd 
throe or four ancient 
inunnds aliont 40 feet 
high. One of these 
hiul been used ns a 
quarry until a year 
ago, when the des¬ 
troyers, having worked 
across the top, came 
upon the last remain¬ 
ing face of a building 
which was covered 
with painted reliefs in 
stucco. This is near¬ 
ly at the top of the 
mound. At so mo 
period the reliefs had 
Isjcn whitewashed, the 
space in front filled 
/»*/«. urt, jumti. rough stones up 

KlU. 2.-PART OF THE EELIEK. ACA>-CEH, ^ 

the wall, and then earth and lime dust thrown in to make all solid. On removing 
this, a length of 40 feet of wall appeareil, with a band of reliefs in panels, 
surmounte<l by a cornice with a symbolic design and another border below. Each 
of the twenty-one panels contains a symbolic bird or a quaint hybrid beast, done 
with the greatest skill in very lugh relief, anil painted in colours on a red ground 
(Fig. 2). The nifflcil breasts of the birds are curiously given by means of quantitie.s 
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of cilippod flukes of cryMtulIiiio limestone which stand out from the cement (Fi;;. S).* 
This wall is merely the outer wall of some funeral chambers which appetir to have 
formed the interior of what was the highest terrace of the pyramid. Thci'o arc other 
funeral chambers lower down on the half-destroyed side. 

Another monnd at Acanceh was also being destroyed when they came on a 
funeral chamber at the to]). It coutaiiuMl l)oncs of a man and woman and jars and 
plates of painted pottery. Be¬ 
low tliis appeared the origi¬ 
nal core of the monnd, which 
hod boon covered with 
about 20 feet iii thickness of 
rough stones. Tliis core wius 
coverotl with cement, a ter¬ 
raced pyramid, with gigantic 
stucco faces in relief. Two 
of these are visible on the 
recently destroyed side, but 
the stucco soon falls with 
exposure to air and rain. 

They are in the same style 
as the colossal head at 
Izamal. It is quite possible 
that some of tbe fifty-niiw 
mounds at Ako contain some¬ 
thing similar. Unfortunately, 
whilst the Government pre¬ 
vents any exploi'ation by 
foreigners, it cannot ]>revcnt 
destruction by owners of 
property, uor by time and 
weather. That the ancient 
folk built well is shown by 
the fact that after nt least 
400 years of desertion so 
much remains in good con¬ 
dition nt Labnn, Uxmul, and 
Chichen. The casual tourist may consider them compamtivcly modern, Init no one 
will do so who has leallv studied them, ADELA BKETON. 
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Van Gennep, 

18 


Australia. 

Questions Australiennes (II). liy A. van Gennep. 

Far les .soiiis de M. von Leonhardi vient do paraitro a Franefortt tin volume 
sur les Australicns Centran.x (pii continue plusienrs theories quo j'ni exposiW aillcurs.^ 
Ce volume ne contient encore qu’nne fuiblo partie de niuicriaiix rccucillis par M. 
Strehlow, I'liu dcs niissionaires de la station do Ilcrinanusburg, et qui counait h fond 


• The writer removed the untouched lUoues ami earth from tbU comer, nuil found that the nearer 
part Ecca in the photograph was a mass of breccia, wliich apparently contained human dust. Although 
very dry, the breccia wa* lintd to break up, and the peculiar dust was mixed with ttuncs, with an 
trace of burial or cremation. 

■f Q. Strehlow, Dte Araniu- uarf L»rifJa-/itSBime in ZF»tral-Atulralie». I. Teil. J. Baer ct 
Cie., 1907. 15 marks. 

t Mythet et Legende* d'Aeetralle, 1906 ; QneAUint Auetraliemue, Man, 1907, 16. 
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los diaIccU aninta, loritja, et dieri.** Ces matdrLaux sont publics par M. von Leouhardi, 
nnquel on doit d'avoir pousse M. StreUlow h s’euqucrir avec une ininiitie do plus cn 
plus ^ande do la vio mentale ct 'sociale dcs Australicns. M. von Leouhardi reserve 
pour nn volume ulterienr lea renseiguemeiits stir les churinga (ici dcrit tjurunga ); 
mais il indiquc, beuronsemout, dans la Frdfnce da present fascicule qtielques-uiis des 
rdsultats geudrnux dont on eat sdr actnelloment. II y a lieu, on outre, do noter, quo los 
bruits qui circulaiont snr In manvaise qualitd des mntdriaux fouriiia par Spencer et 
Gillcu u’ont ancune raison d'etre: ils provenaient d'uue interprotution bntive de docii* 
ineiite dus aussi it M. Streblow et public piur N. W. Thomas, Folk-Lore, 1905, et 
par M. von Leouhardi, Gloinis, 1907, XCI, p. 285 8<iq., et XCII, p. 123. La lecture 
dcs textes et des notes du fascicule L corame cello do la Preface, proiivo qu’ou nvait 
oxagdre. Ou plutdt, los premiers renseigneraents founiis par M. Streblow ctoient 
inexact B dans le ddtail: plus il a approfoudi ses euquutes, mieux a'est inontree In con¬ 
cordance entro la rdalite et la majoritd des reuseignements de Spencer et Gillen. Pour- 
taut certaiues de leurs affirmations tombent: Aleheringa par oxorople ne signifie pas 
Epoque du Reve ou Temps du Rive, mais Epoque ou les altjirangamitjina (anedtres 
totdmiques) erraient par le monde; les speculations de quelques thdoriciens sur la 
“ pbilosopbie arunta ” perdent done tout support. De m6me le mot alljira n’est par un 
iiom propre, mats il ddsigne une olasse d’etres douca de puissauce et eii guiidral des 
qiiabtcs quo possddent les “ Ancctres du temps de I'Alcheringa ” do Spencer et Gillen. 

Void maintounut ccllcs de mes theories qui se trouvent confirmucs. 

1**. Les Ancctres Mytbiques dcscendeut sous terre, mais n'y mcureiU pas: ils en 
sorlent la nuit, pour se rdinoorporer dans leurs corps nnterieurs, les churinga {tjurunga) ; 
corame jel'objectais h M. Laug (Man, 1907, 16, p. 23) il n’y a pas, dans los mythes 
et Idgendcs arunta, corrdlation entre descendro sotis terre et mourir. De I’analyse des 
textes de M. Streblow il ressort cn outre, quo e’est bien In puissance des Ancetres 
qui demoure sous terre, ou dans les roehers, etc. 

2°. J’avais preteudu qite les Australiens Centraux out clabord une sorte de biologie 
et de pbysiologie : “ parmi les processus d’ordre biologiquc, celui de la reproduction a 
“ dd lea intdresscr et lour suggdrer dcs thdories pre-scientifiques.” Dans sa Preface, 
M. von Leonbardi oonllrmc cette opinion; les enfauts se font, suivnut les Arunta et 
los Lnritja, de plusieurs mnnidres: 

1°. “ Dn gerroe infantile {ratapa), qui rdside dans les Ancctres Mytbiques 
descendus sous terre, pdndtre dans le corps d’une femme qui passe: los 
enfants ainsi procrccs ont le visage dtroit.” 

2®. “ Un Ancetre sort de terre et jette un petit rhombe sur une femme; le rhombo 
pdnetre dans la femme et s’y transfunne en enfant: ces enfants ont le 
visage large.” 

3®. “ Un Anodtre pdnetre lui-meme dans nne femme, puis renait sous forme 
d’enfant; il ne pent renattre ainsi qn'une seule fois: ces enfauts ont les 
cbeveux clairs.” 

Les Lnritja, voisins des Arunta, ont les mdme croyonces, d'apres les articles citds 
du Globus. 

Ainsi se tronve dtablie une fois de plus Texistence, cboz les Australiens Centraux, 
de la croyauce k la lucina sine coneubitu. Elle I’a dtd aussi pour les LArrekiya de 
la cdte Nord par M. Basedow,) pour les Euablayi de la Nouvelle Galles du Sud 

* On rcmaiquera dcs differences, en ginSral pen oonaiddrables, dans rorthograpbe des mots 
aesttallens cbex Spencer ct Gillen et ches Streblow; beauconp pins importants sont les ^daiicisse- 
ments et les discoMtons pbilolo^ues et s&nantiques qni assnrent I’intelligenoe des mytbes et ICgendes 
dont est formd le pr^nt volnme. 

f TVaiu. Royal Soe., StnUU Australia, 1906, p. 4, d'aprbs U. von Leonhaidi. 
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par M*. K. L. Porker,* pour certains Australiens de I’Ouest pur Mrs. Bate«,t comnao 
ello I’avait pour les tribus do Queensland par \V. £. Rotb. II y anniit done 
inauvaUe gr&ce Jl pretondre qu’il s’ugit lil d’opinions isoiccs on nnonnules. Si ces 
memes opinions n'ont pas etc rolevees par M. Howitt pour le tribn.s du Sud et Snd- 
Est, cela pent tciiir, soit ii cc quo M. Howitt n'n pas fait d'cu(|uetcs sur co point, 
soit it CO quo cos tribna, innuifesteinont ou voio de transformation profoiido (M. Howitt 
m’a affirine it nouveau coci recemment), out abundoiine leurs propres fheorios pour 
ncccptcr cello dea Blancs, lout aussi absurde, d’npris laqucllo e’est Ic perc seul qui a 
lo punvoir de procreation. 

3®. J’avais, dans I’ni ticlc citt;, indique (pie c’ost la tbeorie siir In generation, inais 
non la tlieorie rcincaniatiouiste, qui coustituo selou moi le prolili-mo interessaiit; et 
j’ajoutais : “ la tlieorie reincarnutioniste ii’e.st (pie I’uno dea explications denii-civilisdes 
“ du proces pliysiologiquo ot biologique." C'etait, par contre-coup, inettre an second 
rung dos opinions sur losqnellos M. Frazer a fonde sa tlieorie nouvelle de I’origino 
du toleniismo.l Or dans Globus^ XCI, p. 285), so trouvo un jmsiinge do M. Strehlow 
cpii donue raison it M. Frazer, passage dont M. Lang a inis on relief toiite la portec 
tlieoriquc.§ Far inalbcur M. Strehlow s'etait troioju', ou jiluU'it mal oxprime. M. von 
Lconhardi lui nyant ecrit ii cc snjet, M. Strehlow Ini rejxindit en nioilitiunt dans nn 
sens tout autre lo renseigncineut: “ Quand une femme, on eonrs de ses jK-rtigrinations, 
“ apciv>>t nn kangourou, lequel disparait ensuite suhitemeut, et qu’au ineme moment 
“ cllc rcssont les premiers symptihnea de la grosscsse, c’e.st qn’un ratapa-haugouron 
“ a ptiiietre en elle, mais non pas ce kangourou hii-m6mc, lequel etait on realitie un 
“ Anc^tro-kangourou sous forme animale. De nifimc, si une femme trouvo des fruits de 
“ lalitja et qn’apr^s en avoir bcaucoup mangiS, elle se sento mal it I’aiso, c cst qu uu 
“ fruit de ItUUja a pentStre en elle par la hanebe—mais non pas par la bouchc. 
“ Cos deux cas rontrent done dans la premiere des categories citecs, e’est-a-diro, qu im 
“ ratapn ]>enctro dans la femme qui passe it cote d’uii lien toteniique ’ (okuanikilln 
dn Spencer et Gillen). Autreincnt dit, il n’y a pas reincarnation propremeut dito de 
I'ancetre totemiqiie, mais simple transfert de la force vitale do 1 aiicetre. Dans les deux 
premieres categories en ciTet, la force vitale de I'ancetro a |)our vchicule soit le gerroe 
(ratapa\ soit le rhombe; el la reiucaniution n'est quo I’uno d’entre les formes ndmises 
du processus de la generation. 

Bien mieiux, elle ii’cst memo pas ailmisc generalcmeut conirae telle. \ oici co 
cpi’^crit M. von Lconhardi : ^ Quchjucs tins ajjtrmeretit, et let rieillards jinirent par 
“ admettrr cede opinion, f/ue dans dc riircs cas un alljirangnmitjnna (AncOtre 
“ mythique toteniique) penStro lui-ni^inc dans la femme” : je .«ouligiie les restrictions. 
On a I'imprcssioii quo e’est sur les instauces do M. Jstrehlow, pousse it faire cette 
enquete par M. von Lconhardi, quo les Aruiita rceonnuroiit la possihilite de la procn*a- 
liun par le procede reincariiatiouiste. On pent se dcniandcr s il ii y a pas uu suggestion 
de I’onquetour sur les onquetes. 

Qiiniid bien memo eetto croyance serait vraiment couranto et indigene, elle n en 
restorait pas inoins comme I’liue soulonieut des explications d ordre prescieiitiliqiie 
dc la geiiemtion, ce qui iiiterdit de baser sur ello une tlieorie generalc comme cello 

do M. Frazer. ^ ^ 

4®. Do meine qii'ils possWent uno biologio rudimentaire, les Australiens ont elalxire 
une serte d’authropologie. C'est du moius ce qui semlde ressortir; 1 . de la 16geiide 
lies onfants ii la peaii claire et des enfants it la peaii sombroj; 2®. de la closaification 

• K. Langloh Parker, 'Ihe Jiuahlayi Tribe. 

■f In A Lang, Qiuestiones Totemica, MaK, 11)06, 112. 
t FoHniyhtly Jleriew, September, 1900. 

§ hsttiy* presented-to JB. B. Tylor, pp. 217-218. 

I Cf. JfytAcjr « Lrgendes d'Atutntlie, pp. 21-24. 
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IMir “ rangs ” ot par “ onibrea ”• ; 3®. Lea trois tlidorics stvv lea procesacs de la generation 
out comnno objot accondniro de fonriiir I’explication des variations du type : visages 
ctroita, visages larges, chevctix clairs. Ce fait ost inturossant ot I’ou ospere qiie 
M. Slrehlow cu recherchera d'antros dn meme ordre, afiu qu’oa snebe ii quoi s’en tenir 
Kur Ics rudiments d’nntliropologie des Australieus. 

3®. Influences par E. B. Tylor, Spencer et Gillen out mis ii la base de la 
“ pliilosophic aniDtn I’auimismc ; influences par J. G. Fitizcr, ils out fait du churinga 
lino “ boito u arae ” (soul-box) : I’on et I’autre points de viio m’out parii incxacts ;t 
j’attondrai pour reprondre la critique du premier la publication du fascicule II de 
M. Strchlow. Qimnt b rcxactitnde dn second, elle est duAnitivcmeiit rejetee par 
M. von Loonliardi, d6s maiutciiant; “ Lcs Aranda comine les Luritja niciit absoluroont 
“ qiie IcH tjurtmga soiciit lo si^ge d’uiic amo on do In vie de I’bomme int^ressc. Sur 
** cc point les vioillards et les raagiciens se sont a plnsieurs reprises oxprimes de la 
mani^re la plus cntegoriqne. Des apivcllations comme Seclcnholz, soul-box, ot autres 
“ scinblablos no convionnent done pas niix tjurunga des Aranda' et des Luritja.” 
II fuiit snvoir quo co mot de Seclcnholz, d’abord propose je crois par W. Foy (Archie 
fiir Religionswissenschafl, T. VIII), a ou dans le mondo des ctbnogiapbcs allemaiids 
uiic fortune rapide, au point qu'actuollemcnt ou parlo couramment du Seelenholz des 
Australieus. Or, non sonlemcnt les churinga ne sont pas tous cn bois—et Spencer 
ct Gillen affirment qiie les plus recbcrcbcs et les plus pnissants sont ceiix de pierre 
—mais, comme je crois I’avoir montre on detail, les churinga sont avant tout des 
receptacles de puissance magico-religieuse, qut s'acquiert, qui se tmnsmet et qui 
s’annule. M. Foy m’a ccrit en Avril dernier, b propos des churinga: “C’est bion a 
“ iin Seelenholz qu’oii a affaire ossenticllement, aiusi qu’il ressort constamment des 
“ relations sur les Anstralicns Ceiitraux ” ; mais ni Spencer et Gillen, ni mainteimiu 
.Sfi-eblow et voii Loonliardi no jiourrotit lui servir a demontrer rexnctitude do cette 
opinion, laquello d'ailleurs contredimit tout ce qu’on sait actuellcmcnt sur les diverses 
formes du mana cbez lcs demi-civilisc.s. 

Le plus qiie je piiisse admettre, e'est quo la notion d’&mo est line dissociation de 
cclle, plus coniplexe ot plus confuse, de mana : du mana auraioiit done dte detoebees 
cliez les Aiistralicns des notions plus precises: churinga, arungquiltha, puissance du 
inagicien, puissance du licros civilisateur (Bayamie, etc.), puissance du dieii (con¬ 
tamination cliretienne), force vitale, ame, ot peut-6tre d’aiitres encore, qu'on dctermiiiera 
au fur et a mesiiro des progr^s de I’etbiiographie australienne. Ce processus de 
dissociation est universe!, et d’en comprendre le mccanisme fournit la veritable clef 
de toiite I’evobition religieuse : do ce poiut de viie par exemple, rien d’aisc comme 
rintelligcnce du “ fdtiebisme ” des N&gres du Loango, tel qiie le decrivent duns tome 
sa oomplexitc B. £. Dennett (At the Back of the Black Man's Mind) ot Peebuel- 
I.oescho ( Volhskunde von Loango). II semble poiirtant, b voir repetsr sans ccsse des 
banalit^s sur ranimisine quo ce poiut de vue soit difficile b assirailer. 

II est d'lm beurenx augiire que MM. von Leonbardi et Streblow^ aient entrepris 
I’etude approfondie des Australieus Contraux : il faiidrait maiiiteiiaiit s’occiiper aussi 
(les Australiens du uord (des Gnanji par exemple) et des Australieus de I'onost; niie 


* Ct. H. W. Tbomas, A'iiuAi/i Organisations and Oronp Marriage in Australia, Cambridge, 1907, 
pp. 60-Cl, avoc la bibliogTa|)b!e ; R. H. Mathews, Soeiologg of same Australian lyibes, 1905, pp. 116, 
117, 1S8-9; Mates on some MsUire Tribes of Australia, 1906, pp. 97, 99 ; etc. 

t La “philomphio” arunta est i, base dTnamiste (cf. Mglhes et Ligendes dAustralis, Chap. VIII ; 
I'idde do puissance magioo-religicuae; sur la boite-&-Amc, cf. p. Ixxxix). 

I Kt aussi M. tVettengcI, qui a foumi & M. Plancrt des fails lingulstiqucs et des ll^ndcs du 
plus haul intdrtt; cf. W. Phiuort, Australisehs Torsekungen, I. Arunta Orammaiik, Zeitschrift filr 
Ethnologie, 1907. 
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cxp^ditiou comprenant non seulcineut dcs etkno^'mplieii, mais au.S!it tin linguiatu iiu 
courant dett mutbodes delaphonutiquecxp4rimeotaIe rnpportcnitt certuincmont lu aolutioii 
do maiuts problunios d'nn grand iiiturut thdorique unjonrd'bui en Huspcns. 


A. VAX GEXNEP. 


Eng-land: Archseologry. Dutt. 

New Palaeolithic Site in the Waveney Valley, lit/ H’. A. Dull. |Q 

The pariah of Iloxno, in Suffolk, is classic groninJ with proliistoriuiis, owing lu 
to the discovery of palieolithic implements there as long ago as 1797. In bis Ancient 
Stone Implements of Great Britain* Sir John Evans rcniarks that, “Tbongb 
“ terraces of gravel are found at various places along the course of the Wavoiicy, and 
“ appai-cntly of the same age as those of the Little Ouse Valley, ret up to the present 
“ time (1897) no discoveries of iniplomcnts in them have been reconlcd, although it 
“ seems improbable that it is at lloxnc alone that implements exist.” Ten years have 
elapsed since the veteran archmologist, in preparing the seeoiul edition of his Itook for 


the press, left the above sentenee standing as it was in the first edition ; and it was not 


until November, 1907—just 110 years after Mr. .lolni Frere’s famous discovery of ihc 
Uoxnc pnlreoliths—that a pahcolithio implement was found in the Waveney Valley 
elsewhere than in the classic locality at Hoxne. 1 then had the good fortune to find 
in a gravel pit on the common at Bungay, a town almost encircled by the River 
Waveney, a small and well-worked ]>nintcd palicolith, made of an outer flake of a flint 


]> 0 b b 1 c and 
haring its flak¬ 
ing and secon¬ 
dary chipping 
confined to one 
side of the flake. 
The pit has been 
in existence a 
good inaiir years 
—I myself was 
in it quite thirty 
years ago—nu<I 
I am told that 
bones of the 



mammoth have been found in it. At Ihc present time only a corner of it, closely 
adjoining the marshy jiart of the common, ajipcars to bo worked, and it was there 1 
found the implement in gravel, about four feet from the surface of the ground. 

I believe there can be no doubt that the gravel is a river gravel, which was 
deposited on the inner side of a great bend in the Waveney when it was flowing at 
a higher level than it does to-dny. Bungay Common is chiefly a l>ed of gravel, 
probably deposited under the same conditions, and at a time when some higher ground 
on the outside of the bend in the river was being washed away, until a steep bank 
quite a hundred feet high in places was left, known to-<lay as the Bulb Hills. On the 
inner side of the bend the laud lies comparatively low, the gravel at the spot where the 
implement was found reaching the surface of the ground only abont ten feet alxivc 
the present water-level. 

Sir John Evans is not incliueil to accept the implement as a palieolith, because, 
in his opinion, its workmanship is not in accordance with that of the implements of 
that age ” ; bat Mr. A. S. Kennord, F.G.S., confirms my opinion that it is a Hte 
palseolith, and Mr. W. G. Clarke, who has made a special study of the flint impicinents 


* Second edition, p. 678. 
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uf Norfolk and SofTolk, agrees with him. I have haudlc<I several thousands of East 
Anglian neoliths and have never seen anything like it; in addition to this, its edges 
are mneh battered and its facet ridges are cousidentbly water worn. None of the rough 
noolitlis, so plentiful on the higher grounds of the Bungay neighbourhood, show any 
such marks of antiquity, while the later neoliths, occurring on certain sandy spots 
on Bungivy Common, are very dclicately-workcd arrowheads, knives, and scrapers 
associated with pygmy flints and polisheil axes. W. A. DUTT. 


Anthropology: Academic. Haddon. 

The Res^ulations Tor obtaining: a Diploma oT Anthropology in HA 
the University oT Oambriclg:e. By A. C. Haddon^ Sc.D., F.R.S. bU 

In May, 1904, the Senate of the University of Cambridge established a Board of 
Authro{)ological Studies with the powers of a degree committee, like those of other 
special boards. The studies nnder the direction of the Board comprise prehistoric and 
historic anthropology, ethnology (including sociology and comparative religion), physical 
anthropology, and pyschological anthropology. As then constituted, the Board only 
bad power to approve a suitable candidate for the degree of doctor in science. 

Last January the Senate passed a grace establishing n diploma in anthropology. 
The following are the conditions upon which the diploma can be obtained:— 

It is provided that any member of the University who has taken, or is qualified 
to take, a degree of the University, and has received instruction in anthropology in 
Cambridge under the direction of the Board of Anthropological Studios during three 
terms, which need not bo consecutive, and has presented a dissertation, which disser¬ 
tation has been approved by the Board, shall, on the payment of such fees as tlio 
Senate may from time to time detenniiie, be entitled to a diploma testifying to his 
competent knowledge of antliropology. 

That any member of the University who has graduated before the date of the 
establishment of the diploma, has received instruction in anthropology in Cambridge 
nnder a university professor, reader, or lectui'er for three terms, which need not have 
been consecutive, and has presented a dissertation, which dissertation has been approved 
by the Board, shall, on the payment of such fees os the Senate may from time to 
lime determine, bo entitled to a diploma testifying to his competent knowledge of 
anthropology. 

That an advanced student who has resided for three terms and has received 
instruction in anthropology in Cambridge under the direction of the Board during three 
terms, which need not be consecutive, and has presented a dissertation, which disserta¬ 
tion hiis been approved by the Board, shall, on the payment of such' fees ns the Senate 
may from time to time determine, be entitled to a diploma testifying to his competent 
knowledge of anthropology, provided that such dissertation shall not have been 
presented for a certificate of research. 

That the dissertation shall be seut to the Chairman of the Board, and that the 
Board shall have power to appoint one or more referees to examine the dissertations, 
and if necessary to examine the candidates orally or otherwise upon the subject thereof, 
and to report thereon to the Board. 

That the Board shall have power to take into consideration together with the 
dissertation any memoir or work published by the candidate which he may desire to 
submit to them. 

That each candidate before receiving his diploma sliall deposit in the University 
library a copy of his dissertation in a form approved by the Board. 

A. C. HADDON. 
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Sweden. Duckworth. 

Note on Mr. KlIntberK’s Studies upon the Folklore and Dialects Q<l 
OF Gothland, hy W. L. //. Duckworth, M.D., Se.D. LI 

The claims of the Swedish island of (lOtliland to a position of liigh imjwrtancu 
ill the history and nrchaiology of Western Europe have long Ihjoii recognised hy all 
who have studied the evolution of culture in the Wostoni world. Tho Gotlilandic 
“finds” constitute perhaps the greute.st treasures of the iiohio Nutionnl Mnsouiu in 
Stockholm. Bnt the prehistoric period may be elucidated by the study of tho con¬ 
ditions of life obtaining to-day in districts little affected by innovations of the twentieth 
centuiy, and the object of this note is to provide some reconl (in an English publication) 
of tlie life-work of an enthusiastic and patriotic Gothlandcr. 

On a visit to Gothland in September 1906, I had tho privilege of making tho 
acquaintance of Mr. Michael Klintberg. We foregathered on tho breakwater at Visby, 
tho chief town of Gothland. Dredging operations were pnK-ceding in the harbour, and 
Mr. Klintlicrg was kind enough to enlighten mo on the subject of tho local geological 
strata, samples of which were then boing brought up by the dredger and do()ositcd 
on tho pier. 

Snbscqnontly Mr. Klintberg invited mo to see his colloction of fossils, and inci¬ 
dentally 1 learned about an important work which nil those who are interested in 
folklore and arclnuology must hope to see completed by its author. 

Mr. Klintberg some years ago conceived tho idea of writing a dictionary of tho 
local dialects of Gothland; the scheme was a most ambitions one, for the dictionary 
was to bo illustrated, so far a.s possible, by photographs or drawings explicative of 
the significance and employment of the more archaic words or forms of words. For 
instance, tho word used for felling trees would be elucidated by the varieties of axo- 
stroko employed, for the native Gothlanders distinguish tho “ two-hew ” from tho 
“ one-hew ” cut, according a-s there are two men, or one alone, iit work. And, again, 
there is the “woman’s hew ” cut, applicable to small branches. All this is explained ; 
photographs shew tho woodcutters at work, and, lastly, a model log gives the exact 
rcstilts of the several kinds of cut or “ hew.” And so on for other toms and their 
employment. 

Mr. Klintberg is headmaster of the Government school for lioys at Visby, and his 
first studies were philological. Incidentally, however, he has brought together with 
endless patience nod perseverance an invaluable collection of documents relating to the 
folklore of Gothland. 

The manuscript is contained in some 26,000 neatly written sheets carefully 
scheduled and pigeon-holed, but Mr. Klintlierg is not very sanguine alxtut the 
possibilities of publication. That such research is in progress must, however, l>e a 
subject of interest fur fellows of the Koyal Anthropological Institute. As I have 
already said, some record of this work is desirable, and personally I am glad to have 
an opportunity of expressing my admiration for the indefatigable zeal with which 
Mr. Klintberg has prosecuted his self-imposed task. At my request, Mr. Klintberg 
supplied me with some notes on his photographs and drawings, and a list, which is 
appended in his own \vord8. Lack of space precludes me from enlarging further upon 
the other work which Mr. Klintberg has carried out. I have already mentioned his 
palaeontological collection and can only add hero that ho has established in Visby a 
collection of local archaeology and ethnology whereby much evidence, which otherwise 
would have perished, has been rescued from oblivion and preserved for future generations 
of savants. W. L. H. DUCKWORTH. 


Appendix from Mr. Michael Klintberg, Visby, Gothland:—“List of my cliief 
“ photographs—Churches, buildings (farmers’ mansions and stables with barns), tho 
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“ vbole process of makinR a roof with timtchiug, liincliiug worki>eoplo (when thatching), 
“ whetting scythes, mowing and making hay, hay feasts (many different), convoying hay 
into the barn; cornfield, cutting, binding, and piling rye, old and new methods of 
loading It on the waggons (many), convoying it home, threshing mnchiiio, winnowing 
madiinc; fishing place with booths and enclosure, fishermen, nets, and other fishing 
tackle, going on board, returning from the sea, taking the fish from the nets, mending 
I and making nets ; cutting trees in the woo<l, piles of woo<l, taking up stubs, cleaning 
and cutting them for tar-distillation, piling tho wood on the tai- liottopi (several 
„ according ns tlie work proceeds); different sorts of fence and gates, 

fulling-mill and hand-fnlling, plays and Hjicrt. I think that tho photographs amount 
to a number of nbont 200 and the pencil drawings to some thousands, repre¬ 
senting tools and implements of many kinds, as illustrations to the dictionary.” And 
with characteristic modesty Mr. Klintberg wrote therewith: ‘‘Altliough I scarcely 
„ , photogi-aphs are worth montioniug, I send you a dry list of tho 

chief ones. As I am still only at tho beginning it is evident that this collection 
lA far from being complete and therefore, of course, still little important.” 


REVIEWS. 

Religion. Prazer. 

AdoHis Atds Osiru: Sti/dies in tht History of Oriental Religion. Second nA 
^ition, revised and enlarged. (Being Part IV of Tlie Golden Bough: a LL 
Study in Afagic and Religion. Third edition.) London : Macmillan, 1907. Pp. xix 

452. 23 X 14 cm. Price 10.t. 

In the case of so imjiortant a work as this it may prove of use to students to 
provide a list, os complete a.s I have been able to make it, of the differences presented 
bj the sccoiul edition a« compared with tbe first:— 

p- 4, n. inserted; p. lo, title of clmpter chnnBocl; p. 11, “The first . . . 7S9 ac.” and 
nn. 7, 8 insertal; p. 12. 1. 7, “perhaps” inscrtal, n. 3 changed j pjx. 14-22, “ Perhaps tho saerwi men 
. . . official BiJODge" iniwrtaf; p. 31, “Oonical stones . . . Sinai’* inscrtal; p. 32, “Even 
the . . . Aphmditcsaa" inscrfeil; pp. 41-2, “A parallel . . . duties” and n. 3 inserts ; 

pp. 44-8, This iiitciprcUtioii . . . worshipiicni” and nn. inscrtoil*; pp. 60-88, whole chapter and 
nn. inserte.! ; p, 89, ii. 1, “Possibly . . . 138” inserted; p. 99, n. 2, “However . . . class” 
inserteil; p. 136, “A similar , . . j»ln” inscrtal; pp. 143-C, “Since there are . . . Jewish kings" 
inscrtal ; p. 1G7, “in Africa . . . soon die” and ii. 2 inserted; p. 191, “And year . . . siiring” 
”■ • • • commentators” of first edition, p. 137, omitted; p. 201, “At 

this «me . . . Paiulhaqiar" and nn. 2, 8 insertal; p. 2£2, “At the vernal equinox" of first eilition. 
p. ICC, omiUed; p. 224, “Some confirmation . . . Attis" and n. 2 Inserted; p. 248, 1. 17, verbal 
chan^; pp, 244-6, “in Greece . . , Scandinavian parallels" inserted* ; p. 2iG, 1. 26, verbal change • 
p. 2OT, ‘and was ... year" and n. 2 inserted* ; p. 292, n. 2, “With tho sleep ... 169 " inserted; 

”■ • • • semiea ” insertal; p. 298, “ So In the Bant . . . born ” insertal ■ 

p. , “ when the gilt . , , temple ” inscrtal; p. 303, 1. 24, verbal cliaugc; pp. 303-6, “ The 
^ PP- "1“ • • • substance" and nn. 1, 2 inscrtal; 

^ 309, The Barea . . . living” inserted; p. 810, 1. 26, verbal change; pp. 383-1, “the Tbraelan" 
oelore Orpheos and Lycurgns, and “In some Thracian . . . river," inserted; pp. 336-6, “In tliis 
ronnection . . . Attis” insertal; p. 337, “In antiquity . . , magic with them" and nn. 1-7 
Inscr^; p 369, n. 2, “W. W. Skeat ... 337" inserted; p. 381, “ITiere are . . . ccnotapl." and 
n. 4 inserted; p. 383, title of chapter changed and section heading inserted; pp. 384-95 “At alt 
evimta . . . male deity” and nn. subetituted for first edition, p. 320, “That such ... at bay"* • 

• • • P®'"‘ P- “B'd the old . . . Alexamlria” 

ins^; pp. 4 t»i_ 6 , App. I and nn. inserted* ; pp. 407-28, App. II. and nn. inserted*; pp. 426-7, 
This explanation . . . cattle " and n. inserted; pp. 428-38, App. IV and nn. inserted.* 

It will be noticed tbal tbe omissions, substitutions, and verbal alterations are 
altogether few and unimportant. The improvements consist almost wholly in shorter 
or longer insertions of fresh matter ; those that appear to me most novel or otherwiso 
valuable being marked in tbe list by an asterisk. Tbe latter passages consist mainly 
either in further researches in the anthropology of the Old Testament, or in replies to 
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the various criticisms and comiter-hypothescs promulgated by Dr. L. R. Fanicll. All 
alike b^r more or less directly on one and the same question, namely, the place of 
woman in religion. 

At Jcnisalem, almost down to the end of the Jewish kiiigiloni, there would scorn 
to have existed both sacrcil women (Vcdcshotli) and sncrc«l men (Vedcsbim) apparently 
corresponding to them. What their precise functions were, however, and how, if itc 
all, these were conncctc<l with fertility-rites of the type made famous by Dr. FnizerV 
speculations conceriiing divino queens and kings, remains largely a matter of unalogieal 
inference, if only because of the expurgated condition in which the Hebrew .Scriptures 
have reached us. (Very interesting and profound ol>scrvntions, it may bo incntione<l 
by the way, on the manner in which the Imok of early times is liable, to expurga¬ 
tion, the case of the Hebrew Scri]>tiircs being esiMscially considci-eil, arc to lie met in 
Dr. Gilbert Murrsy’s recent work, TAc /Use of (he Greek Kpie, Oxford, 1907, 
pp. 101-3.5.) In trying to get at the meaning of the various pi-acficcs, and more 
especially those of a sexual character, devcdviiig on sacrol ]>ei'sous in the Hast- 
Mediterranean region gcueially, wc must Ihj careful to distinguish their jiroximaic 
siguidcuncc, namely, the sense they luul for the age to wliich our evidence immcilintcly 
refers them, and their original siguific.aiico, namely, the far-otl' savage iioiioiis out of 
which they prc.suinably evolvcrl. It is only fair to say that Dr. Fraser’s iirgiiineiit 
for a counectiou with fertility-rite.s relates cliiclly to the (piestioii of proximate signiK- 
cauce, without prejudice to the |>ossibility of an origin, or even of .sevcrul distinct 
origins, linving nothing whatever to do with tlio magico-religious pursuit of fertility 
in the matter of crops, of ofTspring, or of lioth together. Now .sexual relations 
entered on by sacred persons with the object of symjmthoticaily utiginentiiig fertility 
might conceivably take place either between sacrtsl men and sacred women ; between 
sacred men and profane women; or lictweeu siicred women ami profane men. (I) 
Examples of the first class would best suit Dr. Fraxer's general scheme of thought. 
Then wc should have represented in ritual the mystic marriage of mule and female 
powers, the divino king and the divino qneeu, Adonis and Astarte. As a mutter of 
fact, however, nothing, in the new evidence at lca.st, points at all definitely in this 
direction. (2) I'ndcr the second head. Dr. Fraxer hints, might lie brought the case of 
the sons of Kli and the women who frequented the tal>erinicle. The rest of his 
evidence proves little more than that, ns is well known, women are went to resort 
to holy places as n cure for barrenness, the |ihysicul intervention of the holy men 
iKjing dctliiccd from the vaguest of ill-nntnrcd gf>s.sip alsnit misleni types of holy men. 
(3) Under the third category we get nnambiguoiis cases of prostitutes maintained in 
connection with a temple or shrine, and Dr. Fnizer jirisluces stimc crucial evidence 
from India and VVe.st Africa to show that these women tend to Iks regarded us wives 
of the god. That they are siipivosed to bring alamt some mystic increase of fertility 
by their practices is not made out by any tangible proofs whatever. It might surely 
be that they are allowed to indulge in irregular amours .simply as n set-oil' against 
the ilisability to own a human hiisband (just as certain African princesses, forced to 
i-emaiu celibate, are pennitted eonsolations of the kind) ; and that, since their earnings, 
like themselves, are sacred and hence lieeomo the pro|K5rty of the temple, the prostitution 
is for tinaneial reasons encouraged on a largo scale, there lieiiig mc'auwliilc no lack (as 
is seen even in quite primitive society) of women whoso destitute position, quite apart 
from motives of religion, forces them into such a life. (4) There remain to lie 
considered under a separate head eases where jirofane w'oman Inw intercourse with 
profane man under the saiietiou, as it were, of religion. (Yot another class (5), which 
prhna facie bus nothing to do with religion at all, is constituted by those in.stnnees 
in which we find young women leading a loose life in order to earn a inurriage- 
portiou). 1 Wonder whether Dr. Frazer, in his prc-occnpatiou with the fertility motif, 
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has in this context been careful to distinguish proximate from remoter significance. 
Is it not very likely that the cnstom hod come to be reganled as a sacrifice of an 
abnegatorj kind, nod perhaps specifically os a sacrifice, so to speak, of first-fruits ? 
Of coarse, any rite duly performed would be regarded as luck-bringing; and this, 
where a woman was concerned, would practically amount to fertility-bringing, even 
though the idea of fertility was extrinsic to the constitutive meaning of the rite in 
question. Lying at the root of the ceremony I suspect, with Mr. Hartland (see bis 
important paper, “ Concerning tlie Rite at the Temple of Mylitta," in Anthropological 
Estags presented to E. B. Tylor\ a puberty ceremony. On the analogy of other 
puberty ceremonies, I think it quite probable that some magical strengthening of the 
sexual powers was the primsovnl intention. But the whole matter remaius exceedingly 
obscure. I would finally note how, of these five groups of coses which have been dis¬ 
tinguished, only the fourth presents the features of a ritual act at all, and that a ritual 
act of a private, self-rcgnrdiug character, not a public ceremony to secure fertility for the 
community in general in the matter of children, still less in the matter of crops. 

I have left myself no rooni in which to go at due length into the interesting 
subject, broached by Dr. Frazer, of the influence of mother-kin on the forms of religion. 
In tlie case of the Khasis and the Pelcw islanders he shows reason to think that such 
(in inil lienee lias been exerted. The facts cited seem to point to some sort of 
ancestor-worship ; but it is notoriou.s that ancestor-worship is apt to prove somewhat 
iiiefTectivo in comparison with other formative tendencies in prunitivo religion. Mean¬ 
while, Dr. Frazer protests in forcible language, which should be taken to heart in certain 
quarters, against two fallacies : (a) “ Mother-kin does not mean mother-rule.” “ The 
“ theory of a gynrecocracy is in truth a dream of visionaries and pedants.” (6) 
“ Equally chimerical is the idea that the predominance of goddesses under a system of 
“ mothcr-kin like that of the Klmsis is a creation of the female mind. If women ever 
“ created gods they would be moi-o likely to give them masculiiio than feminine features. 
“ In point of fact tlie groat religious ideals which have permanently impressed thom- 
“ selves on the world seem always to have been a product of the male imagination. 
“ Men make gods and women worship tliom.” After this robust confession of faith, 
who will venture to class Dr. Frazer amongst the feminists ? 

A word ill conclusion. This first instalment of The Golden Bough, as ndsed 
triumiihautly to the third power, is a model of what a scientific exposition should be. 
The inuumcrablo facts are collected, as needs must he, in support of a theory ; yet the 
theory is not allowed to do violence to the facts, but, on the contrary, at all points waits 
upon them. Whatever be the limits eventually set upon what may be called the 
Maunhardtian hypothesis, it has at least served in Dr. Frazer's hands to colligate by fur 
t he most comprehensive account in existence of the mogioo-religious ideas and practices 
of savage and proto-historic man. R. R. MARETT. 

Asia: Cranlology. Turner. 

A Contribution to the Craniologg of the Natives of Borneo, the Malays, the AQ 
Natires of Formosa, and the Tibetans. By Principal Sir William Turner, fcU 
K.C.B., D.C.L., F.R.8. (“ Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh,” 
Vol. XLV., Part III., No. 28). Pp. 781-813, five plates. 1907.’ 

In a series of very remarkable memoirs Sir William Turner has systematised and 
augmented our knowledge of the craiiiology of various Asiatic races. In the first 
three, appearing between 1899 and 1906, he dealt witli crania and races found within 
the widely spread borders of our Indian Empire. In the present memoir his labours 
are transferred to the Far East—to the inhabitants of Borneo and Formosa. The 
material on which these memoirs are based rests on the shelves of the Anatomical 
Museum of the University of Edinburgh ; for the greater part it has been presented 
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l)y former pupils who have held medicul appointments abroad. The fore.sight and 
influence which gathered the material in Edinburgh, and the masterly manner in which 
it is described and elaborated in tiiese memoirs compel our arlminition. 

In the memoirs twenty-three crania are described: fifteen are from North Bormo, 
two are pure Malays used for comparison, four are from a tribe in the southern part 
of Formosa (Botans), while the remaining two are from Tibet. The number of eraniit 
is limited, but they yield a welcome addition to our present scanty knowledge of the 
eraniology of the races to which they belong. The chief interest of this memoir, 
however, lies in the author’s application of craniological methotls to tho analysis of 
the racial constituents in the mixed inhabitants of tho south-east division of Asia and 
neighbouring islands. Throughout that part of the world Sir William Turner recognises 
four chief races : (1) the Negrito, represented by tho Mincopies of the Andaman 
Islands, tho Somangs of the Malay Peninsula, the Aota pygmies of the Philippine 
Islauds ; (2) the Mongolian; (3) the Malay ; (4) the Indonesian. It is the last* 
named race that is chiefly treated in this memoir. The term Indonesian is used ** to 
’’ designate tribes in whom tho (bead and skull oro doliohocephalic in form and pnw 
portion, or approximating thereto with a mesorhine nose, brown skin, varying in the 
“ depth of tint, long straight black hair, short stature, 5 feet 2 inches to .'> foot 4 inches.” 
To that race he assigns the Kalamaiitans, tribes in North Borneo, skulls of which 
are herein described ; Battaks of Sumatra ; certain mountain triiies in Java, dcscrilietl 
by Koblbriigge; corresponding types found in Timor, Celebes and Suln Islands ; cer¬ 
tain tribes described by Koeze in the Philippine Islands: tho Botans of Formosa ; the 
Sakais or Sonoi of tho Malay Peninsula; the Sellings of Mergui; the Mois of 
Caraliodia ; certain hill tribes of Burma; tho Veddahs of Ceylon and those tribe-s 
scattered throughout Indio which are grouped under the name of Dravidians. Tho sea 
Dyaks and sea gypsies he regards as a mixture of Indonesian and Malay, the Malay 
influence leading to a shortening and widening of the skull. So far, no trace of a 
uogrito clement has Ixicn found in either Borneo or Formosa. A. K. 

Malay Peninsula: Oraniology. ScMagrinliaufen. 

Ein Ueilrag zur Craniologic der Semang. By I)r. Otto Sclilnginhaufcn. Al 
(Abhamllungcn und Borichto des Kdnigl : Zoologi.schon iiiul Antliropologiscli- 
Ethnographischen Museums zu Drostlcn, Baud XL, 1907, No. 2.) Pp. 50. 
33 X 27 cm. Price 7 marks 30. 

The crania dcscrilied in this memoir were colloctwl by Dr. Grulaiucr, who vouches 
for the authenticity of the spocimen.s. They are designated crania of the Gnnuiig- 
sapi,” this being the name of the tribe to which they ure attributed. Dr. Grultauer 
obtained a third Semang skull, which is referred to ns of tho “ Bukit-sapi ” tribe, and 
this specimen was purchased by the late Professor C. Stewart for the Hunterian 
Museum in London. 

The two skulls of the “ Gunuug-sapi ” are male and female respectively. Dr. 
Schlaginhnufen has made an exhaustive study of their osteological characters and his 
memoir will serve as a model for the guidance of those who desire to test crania by 
means of tho latest and most approved mcthmls of examination. The text is abundantly 
illustratcil, chiefly with reproductions of tho admirable tracings which can be made by 
means of the very accurate drawing apparatus deviseil by Professor Martin. 

Crania of pure-blooded Semang aborigines are so rare in collections that the 
minuteness of the investigation here detailed is easily justiflcil. Tho author brings 
into comparison eight other skulls, tho provenance of which is sufficiently well known 
to allow of their being regarded os of genuine Semang stock, and these eight examples 
are distributed among no less than six collections. 

As a result of his research. Dr. Schlaginhaufen concludes that the characters of the 
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two crania fall within the limits of variation presented by the specimens already known. 
It is noteworthy that the two “ Gnnung-sapi ” crania contrast ratlier markedly with each 
other in respect of the cephalic index. Even this character is, however, shown by the 
nsefnl tables of comparable measurements (II) to be extraordinarily inconstant among 
the Semang, for in the ten records hero treated extreme examples of values of this 
index occur and are represented by the figures 72 • 3 and 8.5 respectively. In these 
respects the Semang natives appear to differ from certain other tyi>es. As in other 
small crania (of whatever provenance) the muscular attachments are hut indistinctly 
impressed upon the cranial surface. 

Thu author concludes by pointing out that ho has applied to these skulls all the 
tests regarded by Professor Schwalbe ns ditignostic of specific differences between the 
recent human types and those of the Neanderthal-Spy group. As a result, Schwalbe's 
conclusion (that the crania of .Sonoi, Semang, and Andamanese are not specifically 
different from the other existing human races) finds support in Dr. Schlagiuhaufen’s 
ivork. W. L. II. DUCKWORTH. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 

We ore glad to learn tliat a donation of £4,000 has been mode to the building AC 
fund for the new Museum of Archaeology and of Ethnology, Cambridge, which is so Cv 
urgently required. This generous sum has been given “ In memory of the late Walter 
K. Foster" by the following members of his family, who have each subscribe*! £1,000, 
viz. :—Mrs. Walter K. Foster, E. Bird Foster, Esq., Charles Finch Foster, Esq., and 
Mrs. Edward Rawlings. It may be remembered that Mr. Foster bequeathe*! his 
entire collection of selected local and other antiquities to the museum in 1891. These 
generous contributions, with what wa.s already subscribed, brings up the total of the 
Hiibscrlplioti list for the pro|)ose*l museum building, to close on £8,000, so that only 
a comparativ,cly small sum remains to bo collected before the building committee will 
l>o enabled to commence O|)erations. It is expected that the cost of the proposed 
building will, before completion, amount to the largo sum of £25,000. 



The Gypsy Loro .Society was founded to promote the study of gypsy history, 
language, customs, and folk-lore. Circumstances have, however, arisen which render 
it necessary to extend its sphere and take into account the social condition of the 
race. The gypsies are to bo attacked, not by individual rulers or municipalities, but 
by a combination of all the governments of Europe. Negotiations have l>een in 
progress between Franco and Switzerland with the object of expelling the gy]>8ics 
from Europe, and an international conference is to be summone<l for that purjmse at 
Berne during next summer. Germany and Great Britain have already accepted 
Invitations to send representatives. The Gypsy Lore Society is taking action in the 
matter, and Mr. J. H. Yoxall, M.P., one of its members, has already approached the 
Foreign and Homo Offices, and will do his beet in Parliament “ to keep for the gypsies, 
" as well as for other people, that opportunity of asyhim and that liberty to live, 
move, and have their being, which have long been one of the elements of common 
“ freedom in our land." 


The Vice-Chancellor of the University of Oxford has received from Dr. Henry Wilde, 
the founder of the Wilde Readership in Mental Philosophy, £100, given by him 
“ in aid of the work of the Committee for Anthropology.” 


The death is announced of Mr. Morris K. Jesop, President of the American Museum 

^ of iN»t*ual History, with whose name is associated the expedition to the countries 

^ )rr^bord«ing on the Nordi Pacific Ocean. 

---- - , ---- 

nvited by Bybe aSd SPOrmwoouB, His Majesty's Printers, Bast Harding Street, B.C. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Engrland: Archaeology. With Plate D. Smith. 

“ Eoliths.’* By Worthington G. Smith, F.L.S. AQ 

When Professor Prostwich published his paper on The Primitive Characters cD 
of the Flint Implements of the Chalk Plateau of Kent, in the Journal of the Anthro¬ 
pological Institute, Vol. XXI., 1892, ho appended a note at p. 247, in which he stated 
that “similar flint implements” had “ also l)eon found by Mr. Worthington Smith on 
“ the hills near Dunstable, at heights of 596 ami 760 feet, in positions away from 
“ existing river valleys.” In a letter in my possession Professor Prestwicli “co-relates ” 
the implements found on the Dunstable plateau w’ith those found on the similar Kentish 
plateau. I also have a postcard in which Professor Prestwich requests me to make 
notes as to the high-level implements and the red clay-with-flints. At that time I was 
familiar with plateau implements. 

As many years have now ])iis.slnI since my attention was first directed to these 
objects, it may possibly be of interest if I give the conclusions at which I have arrived 
regarding the North Hert.s and South Hods plateaux and their implements. 

Early Searches on the Plateaux of the East of England. —Some years before 
1871 my late friend, Mr. Henry Prigg, the well-known geologist and antiquary of Bury 
St. Edmund’s, whose name occurs so frequently in Evans’ Stone Implements of Great 
Britain, called my attention to the palaeolithic flint implements found by him on the 
high-level position at Barton Hill, one-and-a-half miles south of Mildenhall, Suffolk. 
Mr. Prigg sent me a drawing of a section taken through Barton Hill and Warren 
Hill, with the River Lark flowing between. In his accompanying letter he wrote: 
“ The discovery of implements in the gravel of Barton Hill ha.s not yet been published, 
“ hut it will be included in a paper I have for some time been preparing for pul)- 
“ lication. The majority of implements found there arc mere naturally fractured 
“ stones, either used as they were, or adapted for use by a few additional flakes being 
“ struck off them.” In another letter Mr. Prigg wrote ; “ The stones from Barton 
“ Hill are in many cases natural fractures, leaving a sharp side edge, and this has' 
“ been plainly worked off by rough use. In other cases the natural fracture is improved 
“ upon to produce a handier implement. They are moderately abundant in the pits, 
“ and now and then a better formed implement turns up.” • 

Mr. Prigg here referred to the rude minor forms of palaeolithic implements now 
called by some observers, “colithic” implements, and he notes that “iKJtter formed 
implements ” accompauie<l them. This is my experience on the North Herts and 
South Beds plateaux. 

The pwper Mr. Prigg was thou preparing wa-s oue he afterwards forwarded, with 
drawings, to the Prehistoric Congress of Bologna in 1871, one year before the 
publication of Evans’ Stone Implements. In this he referred to high-level tools as 
“ plateau ” implement-s. Mr. Prigg sent the paper to me for perusal with examples of 
the stones. I have not seeb the Bologna report, but the paper was printed in English, 
iu ab.stract form, without illustrations, under tlie name of “ Notes upon some Discoveries 
“ of Flint Implements in the Quaternary Deposits of the East of England,” iu the 
Jourruil of the Iforwieh Geological Society, March 1882. Mr. Prigg sent a copy of 
this paper to antiquaries and geologists. 

At p. 163 of this paper Mr. Prigg says : “ Other implement-bearing gravels are 
“ found upon the top of some of the higher ground in the vicinity of the outfall of 
“ these rivers ”—Ouse and Lark—“ which ground attains an elevation of from 90 to 
“ 120 feet above the water level. These gravels, although of similar materials to 
“ those of the lower-level beds, now form part of no valley series and are of great 
“ antiquity. It is probable that some of the more worn implements found in Ute- 
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“ lower lieds may Lave beon derived from their waste.” Oii p. 164 he says : “ Similarly 
“ situated, but to the south of the valley of the Lark, a deposit of plateau gravel 
“ containing flint iinplcmeuts occur at Barton Hill, I]- miles distant from, and fully 
“ 120 feet above, the Eiver Lark.” Mr. Prigg concludes by saying : “ A vast antiquity 
“ must be assigned to the implements ; at the same time, the evidence thus far, fairly 
“ interpretc<l, will not allow us to assign to any of the beds containing them a greater 
“ ago than those n.sually classed as quaternary or post-glacial." 

The evidence of the Dunstable position points to conclusions identical with tho.se 
formed by Mr. Prigg. 

About the time of the writing of this paper, 1869, a high-level palaeolithic implement 
was found by Mes-srs. Prestwich and Evans at Currie Farm, Halstead, at a height of 
600 feet. 

In 1882 Mr. Henry Prigg returned to this subject in a report on the drainage works 
at Bury St. Edmund's published in the Norwich and Bury Pott. Writing ns to the 
dates of bis discoveries of palaeolithic implements in 186.5-7, he says : “ Afterwards I 
‘‘ successfully sought them in the high-level deposits of Wcstlcy, Risby, Kentford, and 
Rougharo, stations occupying nearly the highest points in their respective localities, 
“ and far removed from the influence of any river now draining the district.” Further 
on he remarks ; “ That the high-level gravels were deposited by river action is abiin- 
“ dantly proved by the presence in them of shells of snails, i&c., identical with those 
“ now living in our streams, whilst their height, far above the greatest floods of the 
“ present rivers, proves that the valleys must have been excavated since they were 
“ deposited.” 

Mr. Prigg, who was hou. curator of the Bury Museum, seut this rci>ort to his 
geological and archeological friends. 

The Dunstable Plateau .—The Dunstable plateau at its highest point is 800 feet 
O.D. and more than 200 feet al>ove the nearest valley. Its lowest elevation is 530 feet 
O.D. and 75 feet above the nearest dry valley. The high-level poaitious are Dunstable 
Downs, Blow’s Downs, Caddington, Kcusworth, Round Green, Raniridge End, and 
other places. The hills are of lower chalk, capped in an irregular manner by patches 
of the Reading beds, red clay-with-flints, boulder clay, in a washed and relaid condition, 
stones which at one time belonged to boulder clay and various blocks and pebbles 
derived from glacial and outlying tertiary beds. In many places brick-earth occurs, 
composed of washings from these deposits and it varies in colour According to the uature 
of the deposit from which it has been washed. In some places there is an upper 
capping of contorted drift. 

In the brick-earth palscolithic implements of the latest date occur; this is shown 
by their small, refined, geometrically perfect and beautiful forms, they are unabraded 
and detached flakes are capable of replacement. These implements are only mentioned 
here because they prove that although they belong to the latest of palaeolithic times, 
yet they ore older than the excavation of the valleys. The valleys, if they existed, 
could only have been in an initial state. 

The Contorted Drift .—This is of the greatest im|>ortauce, it is post-glacial and 
newer than the boulder clay. Glacial deposits and boulder clays occur in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Dunstable, and, as far as my experience goes, espocially during the last 
twenty-two years, they are absolutely without a trace of human work. The contorted 
drift is deep red-brown in colour, highly tenacious and commonly, though not invariably, 
contorted. I have seen it at Eensworth 40 feet deep, with late, sharp, palaeolithic 
flakes at its base; it is commonly about 4 feet deep and sometimes it is weathered 
away to a few inches. It contains local stones belonging to the local deposits already 
mentioned. No stones in it have been brought direct from a long distance, all are 
derived from local and relaid deposits in the neigbiKuirhood. Its chief interest is. 
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found in the fact tlmt it contains palKoIitliic imploments and flakes of various degrees 
of antiquity, side by side, and in tlio same mineral condition as those cn]Ic<I l>y 
some observers “eolithic” implements. The iinpleinents and “eoliths” vary from 
sharp to greatly abraded and from doej) brown to white. Any observation or criticism 
that applies to one applies with equal force to the other. The c-xplaiiation is clear: 
the contorted drift picked up and fixed in its own tciiucioas snbstanco all the stones 
that were resting upon the surface of the ground at the finie of its deposition. These 
stones included all the local stones of the district, including older and newer palmolitli.s, 
and their ever-accompanying “ eoliths.” 

“ Enlitht.” —What are “ eolitlis ” ? At the present day all kinds of oddities in 
flint arc passed off as “ eoliths one author says the examples must be bulbless ; another 
describes well-fonucd bulbs. One says the secondary flaking is vertical, another that 
it is lateral. Sometimes a proof of authenticity is said to rest on the fact that the 
stonc.s in question present no flaking at all, only rubbing. If museums are visited 
one sees ordinary pnlmolitlis masquerading ns “eoliths” and nibbing shoulders with 
minor well-known palieoUthic forms, irou-staineil neoliths, surface flints, and late 
Victorian oddities of all sorts. Trofessor Prestwich himself could not always <lis- 
tiuguish pnlieoliths from “ plateau” examples, for he says, in his Contrnverted Qurttionx 
in Geology: “ I do not wish to assort that all the plateau im]dcmcnts arc of so distinct 
“ a pattern that they can always be distinguished from the valley implements ” (!) ; and, 
“ Besides the implements of different patterns, there is a large, probably the larger, 
number, which, though not the result of ebance, show no special design ” ; and again, 
“ A few large implements have been found equalling in workmanship and finish some 
“ of the best of the valley specimens ” (!). He says twice that the work on some of 
the “ plateau ” implements “ is so slight os to lie searcely apparent.” To add to the 
reader’s uncertainty on the question of “ plateau ” implements the great geologist 
lia.s given twelve incorrect references to his forty-one figures. It is known that. 
Professor Prestwich at the time of writing his later papers was ill, ovcrworkcrl, and 
worried. 

The conclusion I have come to is, that there are no such things as “ eoliths ” at 
all, nine out of ton of the thousands sent on to me for an opinion have been nothing 
but natural flint fragments, the tenth has Imen a minor and well-known palfeolithic or 
neolithic form, or may be a bnllKnl, iron-stained, Victorian flake, knocked off by tho 
hoof of a farm animal. 

Eoliths" on the Dunstable Plateau. —“ Eoliths” iw such—to me—do not exist; 
all the different flint forms illustrated and described by Professor Prestwich and others, 
all the varieties seen in museums and private collections, occur near Dunstable in 
abundance ; there is no line of demarcation between a palicolithic implement and an 
“ eolith,” as regards tlio weathering, abrasion, mineral condition and colour. The 
artificial gradually fades into the natural, the latter being in a large majority. Surely 
it is useless to argue whether a small doubtful piece rubbed out of the edge of a flint 
is artificial or natural, it is sheer waste of time. There is at Dunstable no archoio- 
logical, geological, or osteological evidence that any of tho worked stones on the 
plateau are so old as the boulder clay. 

Only a few word.s need Im said as to tlie genuine Dunstable high-level palaeolithic 
implement.^, they entii'cly corroborate the statement made by Professor Prestwich, that . 
implements occur /rom the rudest to the most highly finished. The four accompanying 
figpires (Plate D., Figs. 1,2, 3, and 4), drawn to half scale, show the varieties of imple¬ 
ment ; all are more or less abraded and discoloured. Figs. 1, 2, and 3 are of the 
abraded class. Fig. 3 is greatly abra<led and deep 'brown in colour. I found it at 
Kensworth at a height of 760 feet and 210 feet aliovo the nearest dry valley. There 
is no river near. Nothing older oecurs in this neiglilmurbood nor, as far as I have 
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-A KBNTI9I1 EOLITH," XPPARBXTLY MADE VUOU THE BASAL 
PORTION OP A PALiKOLlTHIO IMPLEMENT. (} SCALE.) 


sceu, anywhere 
else in Eng¬ 
land. Fig. 4 is 
an elaborately 
made and high¬ 
ly specialised 
form of the 
older class. 

More may 
lie said ns to 
the “ eoliths.” 
The two stones 
illustrated in 
Figs. 5 and 6 
would, without 

<loubt, bo iicceptctl ns genuine “eoliths” by any believer in these dubious stoues. 

At Fig. 6, Plate D, is illustrated, in five views, to hoif scale, a typical “ eolith ” 
from the Dunstable “ plateau ” ; it is a “ pronounced ” example with typically bruised, or 
vertically flaked edges. The surface of the stone, shown by dots, 
is abraded, ochroous, and of human origin ; the edges arc newer, 
unahmdod and creamy-livid in colour. If, therefore, the edges arc 
“ colithic,” it follows that the ochreoii.s, hum.au-inado surfaces must 
lie “ pro-eolithic ” as they are undoiibtc<lly older than the surfaces. 

Fig. 6, Plate D, is another and similar example, the edges 
sIkiw it to be aii unmistakable “ eolith,” but it is made from 
a large, greatly abraded, artificial flake which must lie “proto- 
oolithic,” as tlie surfaces arc older and abraded, whilst the edges 
arc newer aud uuabraded. 

Turning for a moment from the Dunstable to Professor 
Vrcstwich's Kentish ])lateau. Fig. 7 is an accepted Kentish 

“ eolith,” sent 


Klfl. 9.— BASAL PORTION OF A KENTISH PALiEOLI- 
mio IMPLEMENT SENT OUT AS A “PORK EOLITH" 
FROM A PORE •‘BOLITHIC’* 8TRATOM. (} SCALE.) 


FlO. 8.—A PALiBO- 
LITHIC BULBED AND 
TRIMMED FLAKE DO- 
IMO DUTY AS AN 
“EOLITH” IN THE 

tome amongst blackmorbuosbom, 
others for illus- Salisbury. 
tratioii by Mr. Ci scale.) 
Benjamin Harrison, aud labelled 
“ Kent Plateau, 10 Aut. 2.” The 
edges A and B are paler than the 
body of the stone, which is diwker 
and older. On turning this ac¬ 
cepted “ eolith ” over, it is seen 
to resemble the basal part of an 
ordinary abraded paleolithic imple¬ 
ment. The palteolithic and abraded 
part at D, £, is scratched, whilst 
the “worked port” is unscratebed'. 
F is an old frost-break. 

Of late still another aspect 
has been given to the subject of 
“ eoliths ”; the characters are 
always varying ; there is no finality 
or permanency in any of them. It 
is said that iu certain favoured 
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l) 08 ition« palffioliths bnve "never” been found in situ with the ”eoliths.” Now 
“never’’is a long time. Take this example: There is a high-level position near 
Wbipsnado Heath, near Dunstable; everything is favourable at this plaeo for n 
discovery of palocolitlis. T have known the place well, and constantly visited it 
over since I first began to notice implements, and have never met with an example 
there. This year a digger, known to mo, was sent to dig stones for the road near 
Whipsnade Heath, and a.s soon n.s he began to dig bo turned out a superb ochreoiis 
ovate implement, now No. 1,792 in my collection. Another example : Close by 
Dunstable is Blow's Downs, a place even more familiar to me than Whipsnado Hoatli. 
There are a few staius of brickearth on the fields of naked chalk, nn<l I have never 
found anything like a paheolith on that part of the high ground. In October last a 
scholar from the Dunstable Grammar School in walking over the downs kicked his foot 
accidentally against a stone. On looking down ho saw this stone to l>e a fine ovate 
palatolithic implement. He rccoguiscd the sha]>e from having seen a smiUl collection 
of implements given by me to tire Grammar School here, and by others in my 
workroom. One should think twice before using the word “ never.” 

To return to the pure “ eolithic” strata. One of these positions is said to l>e at 
Alderbury, near Salisbury. I am deeply indebteil to the kindness of Dr. H. P. 
Blackinoro for obligingly sending me twenty-four examples from this imsition for illus¬ 
tration. One of these is given, to half scale, in Fig. 8. This specimen instead of being 
an “ eolith,” is on the face of it a good bullmd flake with very skilful, lateral pabcolithic 

fluking. There is in the Blackmoro 
Museum, amongst “eoliths,” a second 
and finer piece of work of this class 
five inches long from the same locality. 

Another accepted “ eolith ” from 
a Kentish “ pure stratum ” is illus¬ 
trated to half scale in Fig. 9. It was 
kindly forwarded to me, with others, for 
illustration by Mr. B. Harrison, from 
an “eolithic” position called, and the 
stone luhcllcd, “Two Chimucy House, E. 730 O.D.,” a position from which no 
pohcolithic traces had ever, it wiw said, l>con found. It will lie seen that this pure 
“eolith” look.s considerably like an onlinury paliuolithic implement with the point 
knocked ofT. 

In the earlier part of these notes I wrote of Victorian “ eoliths.” In Fig. 10 is 
illustrated a Jacobean “ colitli.” No ono cun look at the ilhisiratioii without recog¬ 
nising the pure “ eolithic ” form and the genuine vortical “ eolithic ” chipping as seen 
on the edge view. The Jacobean “ glacial ” scratches on the .surface should also bo 
noticed. Prehistoric objects are not generally dated, but this example bears tlio date 
in bold cmlwssod characters, “ 1686.” The material is glass ; it is part of a thick, old 
dated bottle, and the vertical fluking was done by the boots of agricultural labourers, 
by the hoofs of farm animals, and by contact with farm implements. I found it in 
a high-level ]>ahcolithic position nt Kumridge End, Luton. 

Conclusion. — (I) The majority—nine out of ten of “eoliths”—are natural stones 
not intcutionally touched by man. 

(2) The minority are of human origin, but of well-known paleolithic or neolithic 
forms ; these pala.^olithic minor forms licing always found in company with palaiolithic 
implements. 

(3) There is no evidence that any of the minor palnx>lithic forms, often termed 

“eoliths,” are so old as the boulder clay. WORTHINGTON G. SMITH. 



Fig. 10.— /acoBEAX scratched example op 
“eolithic” form IX BOTTLE GLASS, RAM- 
RIDGE EXD, LDTOX. (i SCALE.) 
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Physical Anthropologry: Pigrmentation. Gray. 

A New Instrument tor Determining the Colour of the Hair, 

Eyes, and Skin. Hi/ J. Gray, B.8c. Cl 

The classification of liair, eye, un<l »kiu coloiini has hitherto nsiially been mmle 
in accordance with the observer’s estimate of the meaning of certain commonly used 
colour names. Udny Yule has shown {Joum. Anthr. Imt., Vol. XXXVI., p. 325) that 
this mctliot] leads to a very groat inconsistency l>etwccn the statistics collected by 
ilifferent observers, ami even to a considenible inconsistency between statistics collected 
by the same observer at different times. The value of pigmentation statistics collected 
in this way is consequently very much reduced. 

Many attempts have been made to reduce the personal error by making a standard 
scale of colours to be nsetl in matching the colour of the person observed. A set of 
sample locks of hair ha.s been used. But the objection to this is the difficulty of 
reproducing an exact facsimile of the scale any required number of times. An exact 
nmtcli to a standard lock can only be got by selection from a very largo stock, and 
scales produced in this way would be expensive. Besides, there is some reason for 
Itelieviug that the colour of locks of hair is not permanent. 

Attempts have also l>ecu made to repro<luce the colours of locks of hair, eyes, 
etc., by colour lithography, hut these have usually been failures. I myself employed 
one of the best firms in this country to reproduce a series of locks of hair and a 
series of glass eyes by tlie three-colour photo-mechanical process, but the results were 
not of any practical value. None of these processes arc apparently sufficiently 
advanced to reproduce shades of colour with sufficient exactness for scientific puq)o.sos, 
though they are capable of producing beautiful pictorial effects. 

I had for several years thought that the solution of the problem of the exact 
measurement of pigmentation would be effected by an instrument on the principle of 
Mr. Lovibond’.s tintometer, but I liad not the opportunity of submitting the question 
to Mr. Lovibond until a few months ago. 

The Lovibond tintometer is an optical instmment similar in construction to a 
stereoscope, but with ordinary lenses iu.Hteod of the prismatic stereoscopic louses. Under 
one eye is placed the object of which the colour is to be measured, and under the other 
eye a pure white surface, both the object and the surface being equally illuminated 
by diffused white light, the intensity of which must lie within certain defined limits. 
Between the eye and the white surface one, two, or three glasses of rc<I, yellow, or blue 
colour and of graduated density are interposed, till an exact match with the coloured 
object is obtained. From the values of the glasses used the exact amount of each 
colour constituent in the coloured object can be asc.ertaincd. 

In a simpler form of the instrument there is one lens, both the coloured object 
and the white surface being viewed by one eye. 

The complete set of graduated glasses consists of three series, representing scales 
of red, of yellow, and of blue. The density of each colour is divided into 155 equal 
<legrces, each of which is represented by a coloured glass. Three glasses—red, yellow, 
anil blue—of equal density absorb white light, so that the white surface, when viewed 
through such a triplet, shows no colour, but is merely reduced in brightness. When 
a colour measurement is made with three glasses the maximum triplet of equal rod, 
yellow, and blue, which can be subtracted from the readings of the glasses used, 
measures the amount of white light absorbed by the coloured object, t.e., its degree 
of neutral tint or blackness. Equal quantities of the remaining two colours, say, 
red and yellow, ore then combined to form the colour lying between them in the 
spectrum, say orange. If there is still an excess of one colour left, say yellow, wo 
conclude that the colour of the object is yellow-orange, mixed with a definite 
amount of black. 
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With Iu8 tintometer Mr. Loviltoiid anil Iiia stufT have made an exact inonsiirenicnt 
of the colour conatitiicnts of iv series of thirty-four locks of hair, which I submitted to 
him, and the results arc of the greatest tlieorctical interest. This sorios starts with 
very light fair hair, passes on to what Rotzius calls ash blonde, then through Ugh 



brown and dark brown to jet black. At the other end of the series a numlier of red 
locks are arranged, commencing with brilliant light red and passing on by steps to 
dark red or auburn. 

Before this series was submitted to Mr. Lovibond for measurement the locks had 
been arranged by several persona independently, in what appeared to l>o the natural 
order of their colour. The result of the colour measurement by the tintometer is shown 
by Mr. Lovibond in a curve (Fig. 1), which he has kindly permitted mo to use. From 
this we see what constituent has been predominant when the colours wore arranged in 
the series from blonde to black by tlic naked eye. It was evidently the degree of 



Colour 


10 


VVNttS 


Hair 


_Block 




Fra. 3. 


blackness that determined the position of a lock in the scale. With one or two excep¬ 
tions the curve of blackness rises with fair uniformity from the blonde to the jet-black 
end of the scries. Of the other two colour constituents, orange is practically constant 
for nearly the whole length of the series, dropping nearly to zero at the blonde, and 
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altogether to zero at the jet-black eed. The yellow con.stituent is very erratic, aiul 
evidently could not bo used as a basis of classification of the locks. Curiously enough, 
the amount of yellow is greatest, not in the fairest lock, as might be expected, but in 
the blackest lock of the series. 

The series of red locks, for which a sepiutitc curve (Fig. 2) has been drawn, does 
not fit anywhere into the blonde-block series. The cta.ssification by the naked eye. 



Kig. 4. 


in case of red, is evidently based on tlte amount of orange, aud not on the amount of 
black, as in the other series. To show how abnormal red hair is I have drawn a curve 
(Fig. 4) arranging the whole of the locks in the two series in order of blackness. It 
will be seen that the amount of orange, wherever a red lock occurs, changes per saltum, 
except in the case of the dark reds, which gradually approximate to the darker members 
of the light brown group. 

Anthropologists have generally differed as to the correct position to be assigned to 
rod in a complete scale of hair colours. Dr. Beddoe, for example, makes the order of 



Fig. fi. 


a hair-colour series, red,/air, light brown, etc.; others make the ordfir,/air, red, light 
brown, etc. The analysis of the hair colours made by Mr. Lovibond explains how the 
confusion has arisen. 

The true relation of red hair to the other colours is well shown, 1 think, by a 
chart (Fig. 5), tii which the position of each lock of the series of 34, is determined by 
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co-ordinates representing the amount of l>lack and of orange in tlie colour of the lock. 
It will )>e seen from this chart that the locks fonn a single hand starting from jet 
black and moving towards the junction of the dark and light brown groups. At this 
point the band divides into two branches, in ouc of whicli (namely, the blonde) the 
orange decreases as the black decreases, and in the other of which (namely, the red) 
the orange increases as the black decreases. 

It looks as if red hair were evolved from dark brown by converting a certain 
perccnta'go of its black pigment into orange pigment. It would follow from this that 
red hair should bo of rare occurrence in a very blonde population, because there is not 
sufficient black pigment to convert iuto orange pigment. This conclusion is confirmed 
by the observations of Virchow in North Germany, where only a very small percentage 
of red hair was found. 

The J*igmentation Meter .—The modification of the tintometer which, after many 
trials, lias been found most suitable for measuring the amount of pipnent in hair, eyes, 
and skin, is shown in side and top view in Fig. 6. It consists of a siugle tube 
of rectangular section (I inch by 1'4 iuch) and 4 inches in length. At one end 
of the tube is an cyc-pioco with a lens, and in the other end arc two rectangular 
apertures, side by side. Surrounding one of the a|>crtiires is a sheath or jiocket 
iuto which one of the 
standard-coloured glasses 
(Fig. 6, a) is dropped. 

The bottom of the 
roctangular tube is ex¬ 
tended about 2 inches 
beyond the end of the 
tube, where it is turned 
up nearly at right angles. 

On one side of this up- 
wanlly projecting piece 
is pasted a strip of white 
paper to form the white 
siirfaco opposite the 
coloured glass ; and on 
the other side is a rect¬ 
angular opening which 
is placed over the hair, the eye, or the skin whose pigment is to he mea.sured. 

For ordinary field obsen-ntions on hair colours it is sufficient to have seven 
categories, namely, light and dark red, fair, ash blonde, light brown, dark brown, and 
jet black. Glasses have been made up of tliree elemenl.s to represent the central 
colours of these seven groups. In determining the position in the scale of a given 
hair, the tnrned-up end of tho instrument is pressed against the lock of hair or the 
coiffure of the subject. Standard glasses are then placed in succession in the pocket 
of the instrument until the best match is obtained. The name or number of this 
glass gives the correct position of the hair colour in the standard scale. Evidently 
the larger the number of standard glasses used the greater is the precision of tho 
observation. 

For eye and skin colours separate series of standard glasses should be made up 
from a standard series of eyes, or skins, iu the same way as has been done for tlie 
hair. 

Mr. Lovibond has suggested that glasses representiug colours complementary to 
those observed might bo used, in which case the coloured object would be looked at 
through the glasses till ouo was fouud which gave the minimum amount of colour. 
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Table op Axalysih op Colouus of Locks of IIaih hv toe Tintometer. 

Hair Colours. 


Number. 

RIack. 

Orange. 

Yellow. 

Number. 

Bkck. 

Orange. 

Yellow. 

I 

10'8 

8-7 

3-0 

14 

8-4 

8-6 

1-6 

2 

10-6 

4-9 

2 -r. 

in 

8-4 

81 

2-0 

3 

9-8 

4-7 

.3 0 


9-6 

2-9 

2-0 

4 

7-8 

B-2 

00 


8-2 

3-!t 

2-S 

4A 

7-2 

fi-8 

30 


10-4 

3-1 

2-0 

5 

8:4 

6M 

C-0 


10-0 

8-9 

8-0 

uA 

70 

«-9 

40 


12-r. 

3-0 

SO 

Gb 

7-fi 

7-9 

8-C 


13-6 

80 

2-0 

Be 

7-8 

9-2 

2-.*. 

22 

14-5 

2-S 

40 

6 

7-0 


— 

23 

13-0 

2-5 

4-6 

7 

3-9 

1-6 

0-70 

24 

14-5 

2-0 

4-6 

8 

8-9 

31 

2-2 

23 

lC-5 

2-S 

3-0 

9 

4-9 

3-3 

0-8<) 

20 

170 

2-0 

3-0 

10 

6-0 

2-4 

0-20 

27 

18-5 

1-5 

10 

11 

6*0 

3-2 

1-0 

28 


0-SO 

8-0 

12 

7-0 

30 

3-0 



Green 


13 

7-6 

2-4 

1-0 

29 

19-B 

4-6 

7-0 


Glasses used for tltc Measurements. 


Number. 

Red. 

Yellow. 

Blue. 

Number. 

Bed. 

Yellow. 

Blue. 

1- 

14-3 

17-6 

10-8 

14 

12-0 

13-6 

8*4 

2 

16-5 

18-0 

10-6 

16 

11-6 

13-6 

8-4 

3 

14-3 

17-6 

9-8 

16 

12-6 

14*6 

9-6 

4 

13-0 

19-0 

7-8 

17 

11-6 

14-0 

8-2 

4a 

18-0 

16-0 

7-2 

18 

13-5 

15-5 

10*4 

S 

14*6 

10-6 

8-4 

19 

14-6 

17*6 

10-6 

8A 

14-3 

18-5 

7-6 

20 

16-5 

18*3 

12-6 

5B 

15*5 

19-0 

7-6 

21 

16-5 

19-0 

13-6 

so 

17*0 

19*3 

7-8 

22 

17-0 

21-0 

14-6 

c 

7-G 

7-6 

7-0 

23 

17-5 

22-0 

15-0 

7 

4*n 

6-2 

2-9 

24 

16-3 

21-0 

14-5 

8 

7-0 

9-2 

3-9 

23 

18-0 

21-0 

13-6 

9 

8-2 

9-0 

4-9 

26 

19-0 

22-0 

17-0 

10 

8-4 

8-6 

6-0 

27 

20-0 

21-0 

18-6 

11 

9-2 

10-2 

6-0 

28 

20-0 

23-0 

19-5 

12 


13-0 

7-0 

29 

19-6 

81-0 

24-0 

13 

10-0 

_ 

11*0 

7-6 






J. GRAY. 
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Solomon Islands. Reid. 

Decorated Maces 'from the Solomon Islands. By Professor K. IP. OQ 
Beid, M.D. ZO 

III tlio laflt iiiiiuo of M.v.v, March 1908, Boron von Iliigcl dcscribo.s two dccorntcil 
inacex from the Solomon Irelands uud Kajn that ho cun only truce xix other example!*, 
nud that these are contained in inuHCums in London, Dresden, and Sydney. 

It will lie of interest to stute that there is shown in the Anthropological Museum 
of the University of Alicrdeen n heautifiil nud perfect specimen from San, Mclanta or 
Malaita, Solomon Islands, lent to the museum by Sir William Maegrogor, 6.C.M.Q., 
C.B., M.D., LL.D., fonnerly Administrator of British Now Guinea and now Governor 
of Newfoundland. 

This mace or sccpti'O is fully descril>cd and figured by Professor Enrico If. Giglioli 
in Arch, per PAnlrop., Firenze, Vol. XXVIII., 1898. K. W. REID. 


Folklore, Partridge. 

The Kllllne of the Divine King. By C. Partridge, M.A., F.S.A., AQ 
F.R.G.S., District Commissioner in Southern Nigeria. faW 

As a further illustration of Professor Westorinnrek’s interesting article,* I bog 
to contribute an extract from my Cross River Natives (Hutchinson & Co., 1905), 
p. 200 et seq. The Cross River flows from the German protectorate of Eatnerun, 
throngh the eastern parts of Southern Nigeria, into tiie Calabar estuary and Gulf 
of Guinea. 

Etatin is an Atam village ou the right bank of the Cross River, just above the 
mouth of the Aweyong, and about 160 miles above Calabar. “It is a small compact 
“ town with huge boulders of dark basaltic stone on its beach. The head-chief’s 
“ compound stands rather back from the river, on ground well above tlie high-water 
“ mark of the rainy season. Hearing that Chief Ekpei Mbei was forbidden by native 
“ custom to leave his compound, I set aside the nsiml etiquette, and visited him 
“ there (16 December, 1903). The people mode no difliculty about my seeing thoir 
“ semi-divine rnler, and the minor chiefs and many other men and boys accompanied 
“ me and squatted on the ground during my interview with him. The back and 
“ sides of the compound are formed by the huts of his household, but the front or 
“ fourth side, which faces the river, consists of only a low rough fence, so that those 
“ living within can easily .sec the river and the pas.sing canoes. In the middle of 
“ this enclosure is the chiefs ’’ palace,’ a round hut with an entrance at one end. 
“ Its conical roof is surmounted by a human skull, and all round, between the eaves 
“ and the top of the low clay wall, there is an open space, so that the interior is 
“ quite visible from outside, and those inside can see all that takes place in the 
“ compound. Mud couches occiqiy two sides of this hut. About a score of human 
“ skulls bang all round, and a big bunch of them is suspended from the roof at 
“ the back, where also arc two big woo<lon jujus and several smaller ones hanging 
“ from the rafters. In another place are hanging a crocodile’s jaw-bones. On the 
“ ground, at the foot of the chiefs conch, are arranged certain regal or juju insignia— 
“ a small wooden figure between two buffalo's horns, a curious knife, and a large 
“ earthen pot. Ho spends the whole day here, but sleeps at night in one of the 
“ hni.s of the outer circle. When I entered, Ekpei Mbei was reclining on a mat. 
“ He is an old, nither good-looking man, with a gentle, pleasant expression ou his 
“ face. Ho wore a blue loin-cloth and rod stocking-cap. His grey beard ha.s a long 
“ twisted tuft of hair hanging down in front. During the interview he sat on his 
“ clay couch, his bare feet resting on two highly-polished human skulls half-imi>cdded 
“ in the floor. Two similar skull.s were near the entrance. He seemed plea.sed to 

• Mas, 1908, 9. 
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“ 860 me, and was quite willing to talk about bimscif and to aimwer any qiiostioDS 
“ put to bim. *Tbe wbolo town,’ be said, ‘forced me to be bead-cbief. They banged 
“ ‘our big juju’ (tbe buffalo’s horns) ‘round my neck. Had I refused, I should have 
“ ‘ had to give them tbe value of two slaves. It is an old custom that the bead-chief 
“ ‘ hero shall never leave bis compound. I have been shut up ten years, but, l)eiug 
“ ‘ an old man, I don’t miss my freedom. I am tbe oldest man of tbe town, and 
“ ‘ they keep mo here to look after tbe jujus, mtd to conduct the rites celebrated 
“ ‘ when women are about to give birth to children, and other ceremonies of tbe same 
“ ‘ kind. By tbe observance and performance of tbeso ceremonies, I bring game to 
“ ‘ tbe hunter, cause the yam crop to be good, bring fisb to tbe fisherman, and make 
“ ‘ rain to fall. So they bring me meat, yams, fisb, etc. To make rain, I drink 
“ ‘ water, and squirt it ont, and pray to our big deities. If I were to go outside 
“ ‘ this compound, I should fall down dead on retumiug to this but. My wives cut 
“ ‘ my hair and nails, and take great care of the parings. I have married twenty-five 
“ ‘ women ; five are now living.’ While be talked, a very attentive wife crouched 
“ behind bim just outside the but, and prompted him and put him right in his 
“ replies. I examined the two big wooden jujus. They are sections of tree-trunks 
“ hollowed out and elaborately carved outside into successive circles of the lozenge 
“ and chevron patterns. The front is meant to represent a human face—an O-shaped 
“ aperture filled in with great wooden teeth, aud, above it, a nose and two eyes. 
“ At each side there arc rectangular apertures for the arms. Both these jujus ore 
“ surmounted by figures of a hippopotamus and a monkey of one piece with the 
“ lower part of the wood. There ore four smaller jujus of similar design, three of 
“ which ore surmounted by what looks like a dog’s figure, and the fourth by a hippo. 
“ On being questioned about the contents of bis hut tbe old chief answered, ‘ I found 
“ ‘ these skulls here when I came. They are those of people killed in war by our 
“ ‘ forefathers. The other Atam towns do not acknowledge me—each has its own 
“ ‘ chief. When the king of this town dies, the big wooden jujus are put over men’s 
“ ‘ head.‘i, and they dance, and women carry the smaller ones on the top of poles.’ 
“ On my asking if two of his people might put on the bigger jujus and dance before 
“ me, Ekpei Mbei and his subjects were quite alarmed. He said that if the towns- 
“ people, or any of my men, or even I myself, wore to put the jujus over our heads, 
“ he would certainly die, for they were never used except at the death of the 
“ head-chief.” 

It seems not improbable that, just as the Sultan of Morocco’s sanctity was, it 
seems, “considered to be inherent in the throne” (Professor Westermarck, p. 23), and 
as, in some parts of the Malay region, the regalia are, it appears, “regarded as 
“ wonder-working talismans or fetishes, the possession of which carries with it the 
“ right to the throue” (ibid., footnote §), and os, among the Yoruba of West Africa 
[Lagos], “a miraculous virtue seems to be attributed to the royal crown” (ibid.), so 
the transference of sanctity from one head-chief of Etatin to another may have been 
carried out by the hanging of their “ big juju ” (the buffalo’s horns) round the new 

ruler’s neck. “ ‘ The whole town,’ he said, ‘ forced me to luj head-chief. They 

“‘ hanged our big juju’ (the buffalo’s horns) ‘round iny neck.’” 

In connection with this transference of sanctity, it should l>e noted that, in some 
parts of West Africa, a new ruler is not considere<l to have begun his reign until his 
predecessor's body has l)een buried, for they hold that there cannot be two chiefs 
above ground at the same time. The corpse of the Atta Am Aga of Igaralaud 

(River Niger), whose burial I attended in 1902, had been kept eighteen months 

uuburied pending the choice of his successor.* Up the Cross River, “IxHlics are 

• * S'se “Tbe Burial ot the Atta of Igaralaud and the’Coronation* of his Successor*' in Blaritroe^f 
Mafodne for Septemher, 1904, pages 329-337. 
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“ tlius prcHorvod xoveral inoutlis before being buried. Probably the reason is that 
“ they like to keep their fonner hcud>chicra liody aljovo ground until his successor 
“ has lieen elected, the iiiturrognum not being so uoticonblo if they can still view 
“ the ho<ly” {Cross River Natives, p. 240). C. PARTUIDGK. 


REVIEWS. 

France: Archseology. Vllleneuve : Verneau: Botile, 

Ac* Grottes de Grimaldi {Raousse-Rousse). Par L. do Villoneuvo, R. Verneau QO 
ot 31. Bonle. Monaco, 1906. Three part.s. Pp. 70, 156, 212. 36 x 28 cm. wU 

Qiinternary man of the 3Iediterranofln receive.s in these largo folios a incraorial 
as lasting us it is valuable. He has been recalled “ from the vasty deep ” with 
such success, that not only do we know niuoh concerning his pliysical apivearance, 
his surroundings, and manner of life, wo oven obtain some glimpse into the working 
of his mind. This fortnnate slate of iiffnirs is partly duo to the happy chance 
whereby the caves iu w'hicli he livwl remained sealed down to an age when archajology 
had been gathered to the exact sciences, j>artly dno to the careful nature and exhaustive 
record of the excavations. 

The grottoes are first descri1>od tus regards their formation, ]>osition, and appearance, 
while an historical account is furnished of the changes they have uudergouo since 
Itoman times. The deposits in the caves are next considered; they are shown to 
l>e extensive and strntigrapliically continuous. Deep in the deposits surfaces can be 
recognised which, from the presence of cinders, flakes, or bones, give evidence of tlie 
presence of man. The fauna of the caves is de-scrilxid and classified according to 
the level at which it is found. 

A full account is given of the discussion which arose as to the date of the 
deposits; the presence of remains of the reindeer iu the liighost layers proving that 
the deposits were properly siscribed by Riviere to the Quaternary period. 

The site includes eight caves and one rock shelter; it has yielded the remains 
of sonic twenty individuals. With two exceptions they confonn to a common tyi>e 
and bear a close rcsumblance to the skeletons from Cro-Magnon. Leaving the 
exceptions out of considemtiou for the present, the skulls from these caves arc 
dyshormonic, the crania being long, the face low and wide. The nose is leptorhine 
and projects sharply from the ]>lnno of the face ; the orbits are rectangular and 
microsemc; the suprociliary eminences arc faintly developed ; the chin is prominent. 
The thorax is remarkably wide above, the proportions of lower limb to upper limb, 
of forearm to arm, and leg to thigh are high. In these proportions an approximation 
is made to the negro. The clavicle is long, compared to the humerus, which is 
short, the radius is flattened antero-ixisteriurly altovo the insertion of the pronator 
radii teres. The nsi>crities on the humerus suggest great muscular development. 
The femur is pilastcred, the tibia plntycnemic, the fibula channelled ; the patella is 
large, indicating unusual size of the quadriceps extensor. The inetacnrpals are long, 
the Angers short; the metatarsals and toes are of medium length. The prominence 
of the heel is exaggerated. The stature is high; the highest reconled wins I *94 ra., 
the average of five males was 1*87 metros or 6 feet 1 inch. 

The two skeletons which form the exceptions differ so much, in the opinion of 
Dr. Verneau, from the other skeleton.^ as to constitute a separate type, which he has 
namcil the (Trimaldi type. The skulls are dysharmonic, but the nose is platyrhine, 
the face rourkcdly prognathous and the chin fttyant. The stature is, moreover, low. 
Before accepting Dr. Verneau’s separation it must bo premised that the skeletons are 
those of an old woman and a hoy ; further, the skulls were crushed, necessitating 
repair. For these reasons the value of stature is discounted and the presence in so 
marked a form of platvrhiiiity and proguathism may bo questioned. It is interesting, 
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however, to observe that the two skeletons nre the most nncicut luniinii remains 
recovered from these caves. The teeth of the hoy are noteworthy. They are very 
voluminous, the molars siii'iiassiiig in length even those of the Australian. 

From the nrchicological section of the work we learn that burial customs were 
already introduced. 

In Earoi>e quaternary sites of so extensive a nature as that of Grimaldi nre 
few; it is all the more important that when discovered they should be examinctl 
with Hcieiitihc accuracy. In this instance anthropologists and nrchnsologists are to be 
congi-ntulated on the excellent way in which the work of excavation has been doue, 
and on the sumptuous manner in which the results have been recorded. \V. W. 

Java. Jacobson: van Hasselt. 

D« Gong-Fnhricatie te Semarang [Z>ic Verfertiguug der Gong in Serna Qd 
rang]. By Edw. Jacobson en J. H. van Hasselt. (Piiblicatie nit ’s Rijks Ul 
Ethnogrupbisch Museum, Serie II., No. 15.) Leiden : E. J. Brill, 1907. Pp. vi-|-64, 
12 Plates. 33 x 25 ora. 

The manufacture of gongs is one of the most important native industries of Java, 
for large numbers nre exported to other islands of the Malay Archipelago whore they 
are highly priaed on account of their admirable workmanship and melodious tones. In 
Borneo, and doubtless elsewhere also, those gongs pass ns currency, arc received in 
excliange for jungle produce and are paid to defray fines imposed by chieftains or by 
European magistrates, in Sarawak the Javane-sc gong ranges in value from 30 to 100 
Mexican dollars, whereas the value of the Chinese or of the home-made article is very 
small indeed. The gongs made in Borneo are cast by a cire-perdue process, and, though 
those formerly made in Bniuei are most elalmrately and beautifully decorated, their 
tone is of poor quality uud rcsouaiicc. 

The authors of tho memoir under notice describe with a wealth of detail the 
whole process of gnng-raakiug from the smelting of the hromco to the tuning of the 
finished instrument. The metal is an alloy of 100 piu-ts of copper to tliirty parts 
of tin and is smelted in an open hearth with charcoal. Blasts of air are driven on 
to the furnaces by means of a primitive type of bellows com]>osed of a long bamboo 
t.ul)e witli a largo downwardly-directed nozslo of clay and lime at one end and a slit 
bag of goatskin at tho other. A workman manipulates the goatskin bag with hands 
and knees so as to force at regular intervals a strong current of air through the bamboo 
and its clay nozzle on to the funrace. This is quite a difibront form of bellows from 
the double bamitoo-cylinder and feather-piston typo w’hich is used in every other part 
of Malaya and we may have reason to suspect that it is an importation, though an 
ancient one, from India. The metal is smelted twice and then poured into a rough 
dish-like mould, whonce it is transferred to another open furnace and manipulated by 
tho master smith or “ pandji.” From time to time the white-hot metal is lifted from 
the furnace and laid on a stone anvil, where it is hammered into shape ; a large 
gong is heated and reheated 150 times before it acquires its final shape. Flaws in 
the metal are repaire<l by an ingenious cire-perdue process. The gongs are finally 
made true and symmetrical with the help of simple yet quite cfiTcctive appliances, and 
are tuned by hammering and by filing away part of the central boss, which is so 
characteristic a feature of Javanese gongs. 

The cost of making the gongs of various sizes, tho different shapes that are 
made, the places to which they are exported, all this is set forth by tho authors. 
They omit, however, to say if any religious or magical ceremonies are connected with 
the craft, or if any particular odour of sanctity suh’ounds the craftsmen. That such 
was once the case seems likely enough, if there is anything in the view that tho 
Javanese are Indonesians at a higher grade of culture than, let us ear, the Kenyahs 
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of Borneo. Amount the Kcuyabs luiil Kayniis nil criiftxmoii nro iiixlcr tlie {wiotcctioii 
of deiinito tutelary spirits, and some, such ns tlio tatii artists, arc subjected to various 
tabus. It is doubtless tbc cose that tbo Jnvniiosc bnve fory^tteii most of tiie uiicioiit 
lore and traditions couuocte«l with tbo innkin}; of Kon^s, but pcrliniKs relies rcnuiiii, and 
they could bo brought to light by judicious eu<|uiry. 

The memoir is printed in Dutch and Gcrmuii in parallel columns, nnd Ls supplied 
vritb twelve most admirable plates, reproduced from ])botogrnpbs of the goug-smitbs 
at V’ork, of tbc goiigs in all stages of inan\ifacturc, and of the tools that are used. 

Tbo literary output of tbo Leiden Etbnograpbicnl Museum is considerable, nnd 
this, its latest effort, is well up to the high staiidiu^l set by previous memoirs. It is 
melancholy to reflect that neither in England nor in our colonics do we attempt to rival 
these valuable publications. R. SIIKLFOKD. 

Africa, South. Theal. 

History and Ethnography of Africa, south of the Zambesi, from the Settle- QO 
ment of the Portuguese at Sofalu in September, IdOo, to the conquest of the Ofc 
Cape Colony by the British in September, 179.'j. By George McCall Theal, Litt.D., 
LL.D. Vol. I. The Portuguese in South Africa from \50!i to 1700. London : Swan 
Sonnenschoin «& Co., 1907. Pp. xxiii + 501. 22 x 14 cm. Price 7s. &tl. 

Dr. Tbeal’s History of South Africa has long been known n.s the most com- 
prebeiisive storehouse of infonnation and tbc best guide to original authorities on bis 
subject in existence. It is regrettable to find that bis documentary researches have 
lieen cut short, and that the work will never be os complete as bo intended to make it, 
but this is no depreciation of its positive merits. In tbc new edition. Dr. Theal has 
incorporated The Portuguese in South Africa, originally an independent volume, with 
the main body of bis History, which is to consist of two divisions, three volumes of 
History and Ethnography, and five of the History of South Africa under the British 
Government. Tbo increased attention tlevoted to the native races, originally parsed 
over >vitb comparative brevity, is responsible for this expansion of the Portuguese. In 
the volume before us a chapter apiece is devoted to the Busbmuu and the Hottentots, 
five to tbc Bantu, one to the interesting and as yet insufficiently examined subject of 
“ Arab and Persian Settlements in South>castcrn Africa,'’ and the remaiuder to tlie 
record of European explorations and settlements <lown to the al>andonment of Delagoa 
Bay by the Portuguese at the end of tbc seveiitetnith century. Tbc extent of ground 
covered is thus seen to be very large, and Dr. Tbeal’s previous work is a guarantee for 
tbo minute and patient industry with which tbc details are filled in. With regard to 
the origin of tbo Bantu bo wisely refrains from committing himself to a theory. “ Tbo 
“ question has not advanced beyond speculation, for no research comiectcd with the 
“ present inbabitanta of South Africa bus brought ns with absolute certainty nearer to 
“ the cradle of the various families, or given any clue to the origin of man himself.” 

Whether or not it is likely that “ our present knowledge may one day be vastly 
“ increased by the discovery and publication of Arabic records," it is highly desirable 
that reseturch with a view to such discovery should be made wherever practicable. The 
author recognises (p. 72) the importance of hlonipa as a possible agent in linguistic 
difTcrontiation. Some points of detail might he contcstetl, or, at best, seem open to an 
interpretation difierent from that given to them, but this does not affect the cordial 
welcome which must be extended to the volume. A. WERNER. 


Canada. Bradley. 

Canada in the Twentieth Century. By A. G. Bradley. Popular edition, with QQ 
50 illustrations. London: Constable. Pp. xv + 428. 22x14 cm. Price 5s. 00 

Canada Ls attracting so much attention at the present time owing to the mar¬ 
vellous progi’ess the Dominion has mode in every direction during the jmst few years, 
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that Mr. A. G. Bradley’s Caiiada ut the Twentieth CeTttury, of which a popular 
edition was not long since published, will well repay perusal. The author takes his 
render across the entire coutinont from Quebec to Vancouver, halting by the way at 
various points of interest to give a brief sketch of the agricultural, commercial, and 
social condition of each state and town. His account of the various races which go 
to make up the heterogeneous population of Canada forms one of the most interesting 
portions of the book, and his picture of the French “ habitant,” who swvrcely knows 
n word of English, and who staunchly keeps np his old natiomvl customs is true to 
the life. But is Mr. Bradley quite correct in stating that the “vernacular” is of 
Norman origin ? We have been told by French-speaking Canadians that it is mainly 
of Breton extraction, at least in the vicinity of Quebec. 

The other racial units arc no less ably described : for instance, the old-fashioned 
Ontario farmer-settler, a figure of a century ago. Turning to the newer regions of 
Canada, the autlior devotes his attention to such up-to-date towns as Winnipeg, Calgary, 
Vancouver, etc. Especially valuable is his advice to young men who are thinking of 
going out to settle on the land. Ho plainly tolls the would-be “tenderfoot” that the 
life is full of hardships, that success is only to be obtained by strict self-denial and 
hard work such a* can scarcely bo realised in England. Moreover, he strongly urges 
that the “ gentleman emigrant ” should be sent out young, if possible straight from 
school, and thinks any preliminary training in English farming worse than useless ; 
“far better let him get his training in the country he is destined to do business in.” 
There is very little doubt that much misconception exists on those points among 
English people, and that many lives and careers have hceii wrecked by the idea that 
the settler in Canada has only to scratch the ground to make his fortune. The fact, 
also, that so many black sheep of the family have been sent to the Dominion to work 
out their redemption and have hopelessly failed, has in a great measure set Canadian 
opinion against a certain class of young man immigrant, and has proved a serious 
hindrance to many earnest workers and desirable would-be colonists. The book is 
brightly written and is fully nnd appropriately illustrated. T. H. J. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 

A NOTAULB pioneer and anthropologist has passed away in the person of Dr. A. Q1 
W. Howitt, C.M.G., whose death followed close on that of his great collabo- w*r 
rator. Dr. Lorimer Fison. As a pioneer Dr. Howitt wa.s well known as the leader of 
the Burke-Wills Search Expedition in 1861, which resulted in the rescue of John 
King. As an anthropologist he was chiefly noted for his two works, Kamilaroi and 
Kumai and The ^fatives of South-East Australia, but he also contributed papers to 
the transactions of learned societies, nod manyappeared in the ./ournaf of the Royal 
Anthropoloyical Institute, of which he had been an Honorary Fellow for some years. 

Tub death is announced on March 16th of Professor Gustav Oppert, the authority on 
Hebrew, Sanskrit, and Indian languages. Born in 1836, Professor Oppert in 1870 
proceeded to England and first worked at the Bodleian Library, where he catalogued the 
Hebrew MS. collections. From 1872 to 1894 ho hold the Sanskrit chair at Madras 
University, and in 1895 accepted the Professorship of Indian Aryan and non-Aryan 
tongues at Berlin University. He had been a Follow of the Koyal Anthropological 
Institute from its foundation, having joined the Ethnological Society in 1869. 

Mr. J. F. Hewitt, late of the Bengal Civil Service, died on March 14th at the age of 
seventy-two. He was the author of The Ruling Races of Prehistoric Times in India 
and of The History and Chronology of the Myth-making Age. 

Mnted b7 Bybb aho Spottxswooob, HU Majesty's Vrintcia, East Hanling Street, R.C. 





Fig. I.—crave in group near the 

MERAHAC RIVER. 


Fig. 2.— CRAVE XI. 



Fic. 3.—GRAVE XX, SHOWING STONES AT ENDS, POTTERY-COVERED BOTTOM, 
AND LARGE BLOCK OF GALENA. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

America, North. With Plate E. Bushnell. 

Primitive Salt-makins^ in the Mississippi Valley. (^Sec M.\n, QC 
1907, 13.) Bi/ David I. Ruit/iiie/l, Junr. Ww 

III a former iirticlo (Max, 1907, 13) ilic writer ila>i<;ril«Hl an niioicnt nite, iliscoverwl 
in 1902 near the villn{;c of Kimmuwick, .Tcffernoii county, MiKsonri. But, on account of 
the liinitotl K|mcc, it was only poasihle to refer hriefly to the inuteriul foinul in the 
main excavation. 

Tlio oliject of tlie ]>roneut paper iis to show tlie iliflbrencc existing hetween the 
pottery from near the spring in the lowlainl, ninl that fouiul on the higlier ground : 
also to refer to the groups of stone and jiottery-lincd griivoa on the sninc site. 

A general plan is given in Fig. 4. That )>rirtinu of the main excavation, which 
is rcproscntcil in solid hloek, was sliowu in detail us Fig. I in the previous article. 

Tlie snuill excavation in the lowland near the spring extendcil alvout 25 feet 
from north to south, l>egiuuing at the font of the hluff. It wa.s carried down to the 
nndisturlied clay," which was cnconntereit at a depth of 4.J feet at the north end of 
the trench and 3.] feet at the south end. Besting u|>nn the clay was a stratum, some 
18 inches in thickuoss, composed of largo fragments of earthen vesseds, some fresh¬ 
water shells and animal hones, iutcrnii.xcd with wood ashes, charnsl wood and mould, 
resembling the superttratum on the upper area, already ilesiTibed. 

The shcnls wore parts of largo shallow vessels or “pans*’ with rounded liottonis, 
which, if entire, would have measured from 20 to 30 inches or more in diameter. 
Covering this substratum was a mass of earth and sand which may l>o attributed partly 
to the alinvial dcpo.sits loft by the creek during the season of high water and partly to 
the “ wash ” from the higlier ground. 

The largo vessels, as well ns the ciiiantity of sherds found in the main excavation, 
were smooth on both sales, but all the fragments from the excavation near the spring 
showed on the outer surface the impression of woven or braided cloth of various degrees 
of coarseness. Not one example of “smooth” pottery was discovered in the lower 
excavation, although a few pieces were found on tho present surface at the foot of the 
bluff, wliile others were scattered near a tire-bed, also near the font of the bliitf, but 
covered with a few inches of earth wnsheil down from above. The litiding of the two 
kinds of (lottery in separate and distinct deposits nud not intcnuixc<l, is CTidcncc of two 
periods during which the site was oceiipieil or visited. It is also evident that of tho 
two tho eloth-markcd variety from near tho spring is iniieli the older. Tho flow of 
water from tho spring is, at the present time, (piitc small, but probably during the 
days in which the cloth-marked jiottery was made and used, and even subsequont to 
that time, it was somewhat greater, os the deposits of alluvial have covered (lottery 
and spring alike, and much of its water may soak tlirongh nud flow into the creek, 
without coming to tho eiirface. 

Theoretically the impression of cloth on the outer surfaces of the vessels resulted 
fi-om the manner in which they were made. Probably a depression was first formed in 
the earth or sand tho size and form of the desired vessel. Tho hollow was lined with 
cloth over which was then spread a thin layer of clay (irevioiisly mixed with pulverised 
shell and sulHcient water to make it of the proper consistency. When dry and taken 
from the mould the cloth would be removed, the im(»resslon of which, however, would 
remain on the exterior sarfaco of the vessel. 

As indicatcil on the general plan, three groups of graves were dl.-umvered on the 
site. Tho group on the slo[>c towards the south-east and also that in the lowland near 
the creek, ap(K;ar to have been quite extensive, but, as the surface above them has been 
cultivated for mauy years and ns the graves wore originally quite shallow, all have licen 
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either badly damaged or destroyed by the plough. All, however, were evidently lined 
and covered with tiiin slabs of limestone. 

Fortunately the thinl aud most interesting group had never been dUtnrlMsd, and all 
the graves, twenty-two in number, wore exoiniiied. The relative position of this group 
is shown on the general plan (Fig. 4), while a detailed drawing is reprotluced in Fig. 5. 
The group proved to be of nnnsual interest as the sides and bottoms of many of the 
gnivos were formed of fragniciit.s of largo earthen vessels, which is quite nnusnal. The 
fragments so employed were parts of the smooth variety of salt pans, no cloth-marked 
sherds having been found ; consequently the graves of this group should he attributed to 
the people by whom the salt pans, found in the main oxeavation, were mode and used. 
In tlie following description “pottery bottoms” and “pottery sides” refer to the 
fragments of largo vessels used in the construction of the graves :— 

I. Stone at head, pottery bottom. Contained two skulls and many hones. Length 
4 feet 2 inches. 

II. Stones at ends, pottery sides and bottom. Contained traces of bones. Length 
3 feet, width 1 foot, depth 11 inches. 

III. Stone sides and ends, pottery Ixittom, contained skeleton, resting on back, 
right leg crossing the loft below k)ioo. One small bowl on right side near head. Head 
N.W. Length 6 feet 4 inches, width 1 foot 6 inches. Tlic bowl is shown in Fig. 6, 
half size. 

IV. Stone at head, also large stone covering the skull, bones scattered. Contained 
four small bowls, two on either side of skull, also chipped blade 5 inches in length 
under the skull. 

V. Stone sides and ends, two layers of pottery on bottom. Large stone covered 
sonth end, resting upon the side aud end stones. Contained many bones upon wbicli 
rested two sknils, face to face, between them, a shallow earthen dish. Length 2 foot 
8 inches, width 1 fooi 3 inches. 

VI. Pottery sides, ends and bottom. Contained traces of extended skeleton. 
Length 4 feet 6 inches. 

VII. Pottery sides, ends and bottom. Contained traces of extended skeleton. 
Length 4 feet 4 inches. 

VIII. Stone sides, ends and bottom. Contained four radii and four ulnm, no 
other bones. Also eight finely worked bone implements, and a perforated di.se of 
wood, discoloured by, and showing traces of, a thin sheet of copper, shown in Fig. 7, 
half size. Length 2 feet 6 inches, width 11 inches, depth about 1 foot. 

IX. Pottery sides, bottom and cuds; one stone covered the entire gi'nvo. 'Con¬ 
tained one skull and many bones. Two small bowls between skull and end of grave. 
Length about 3 feet. 

X. End stones and two on north side remained; liillsido washed away, o.vposing 
the stones. No bones. 

XL 8touo sides and ends. Coiitaiiiod two skeletons, one placed almve the other, 
separated by a layer of slabs of limestone extending from the shoulders to the feet. 
The photograph (Fig. 2, Plate E) shows the upper skeleton exposed and also a port 
of the skull of the lower skeleton. Length 6 feet 3 inches, width 1 foot 9 indies, 
depth I foot 8 inches. Hoad west. 

XII. .Stone ends, pottery bottom. Contained tracc.s of small skeleton extended. 
Also two small bowls, one on either side of head. Length about 5 feet. 

XIII. Stone sides aud ends. Contained traces of Imucs, apparently not an extended 
skeleton. Length about 6 feet. 

XIV. Pottery sides, ends and bottom. Was reduced in size (see plan). Contained 
scattered bones, upon which rested a skull at the north end and a small bowl at the 
south end. 
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XV. Pottery sides and ends. Contaiueil small skeleton extended. Length 4 feet. 

XVI. Stone sides and ends. Contuiue<I two skulls and scattered bones. Length 
2 feet 5 inches, width 1 foot 4 inches. 

XVII. Pottery top and Imttoin. Contained traces of hones. Also one earthen 
dish between skull and end of grave. Length nliont 4 feet. 

XVIII. Pottery top and liottoin. Coiitulued traces of hones. ALso one small 
bowl. Length about 4 feet. 

XIX. Pottery bottom. Contained traces of a small skeleton, extended. Length 
about 4 feet. 

XX. Stone ends, pottery bottom. No traces of bones. Contained a large rcct* 
angular piece of galena. Length about 3 feet 10 inches (Fig. 3, Plate E). 



FlO. 4.—PI.AX OF THE KIMMSWICK SITE, 11)02, SHOWISO BXCAVATIOXS. 


XXL .Stone ends, pottery bottom. Contained three skulls resting upon many 
1>onos. Length 3 feet 4 inches. 

XXII. Pottery bottom. Contained truces of small skeleton, extended. Length 
about 4 feet. 

The short graves ii.suully contained the l>onos of one or more adults; the flesh, 
however, had evidently been i-emoved before they were placed in the graves, this was 
not an uncommon custom among certain tribes. 

The heads of all the graves in this group were placed between N. 5^ W. and 
S. 80® W. (magnetic). 
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All the fi-apmeiits of pofterj' found in the excavations and on the surface, and 
likewise the salt-pnua, were composed of clay mixed, with pulverised sliell; but the 
small earthen bowls and dishes found in the graves were composed solely of clay. 



Fio. a.— onoup OP uBAVia xobth-wzst of maix excav^tiok, ximhswick bite. 

EXCAVATBO 1902. 


of large feathers, and thin perforated discs of wood, similar to the specimen from the 
grave, were found by the writer in use among the Ojibways at Mille Lac, Minnesota. 
Two narrow strips of buckskin were attached to the end of the quill of au eagle’s 
feather ; the two strips then passed through the perforatiou iii one of the discs and 
were tied to the head-band, thus the feather was free to fall in any direction. 

The graves and all objects found on the upper area—including the salt-pans—were 
unquestionably made by the Shawnees, or rather a branch of that tribe. This may also 
be true of the cloth marked pottery from near the spring. The ancient home of the 
Shawnee tribe is thought by Dr. Cyrus Thomas to have been in central Tennessee, 
where the vast cemeteries of stone-lined graves are evidence that during past centuries 
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Kl<». (!.—I'OTTEttV Itun’l. I'ROM 
OKAVE III. (1) 


that region was thickly peoploil. Lafer, from the valley of the Tennessee they scatiercd 
towaixls the north aiul e-nst, others went north-westward and up the right hank of the 
Mississippi nearly to the Missouri. 

Cemeteries of stone-lincrl graves occur throughout the Shawnee country, and in 
several localities fragments of large earthen jians 
have 1>een found used in the place of stone in 
the coiistrnction of the graves. The tribe is also 
known to have l>een great salt-mnkei*s, and various 
places have been discovered where, in the vicinity 
of salt springs, lai-ge (piantitics of broken “ pans ” 
similar to those found at Kimmswick occur scattered 
over the surface. Consequently tbo Kimmswick 
site conforms in all respects with the known 
Shawnee sites, and ns such it should be raganlcd. 

Subsequent to the work 0 )i tbo Kiniinswick 
site thirteen additional groups of stone-lincil graves 
were discovcml in the northern part of Jctlcrson 
county, and there are probably nmny more which 
have not been located. The majority of the groups did not include more than ton 
or twelve burials, and those which were opened contained traces of entire skeletons; 
that is, no “bundled burials” were encountered, although in some all evidoiice of the 
bones had disappeared. 

A small group was discovereil 
near the mouth of Dry Creek, 
which empties into Big River, in 
the western part of the county. 

They were in a slightly clevaltsl 
mound which, although probably 
natural, had the appcorancu of 
having formerly been somewhat 
higher, lus the surface had l>ccn 
cultivatctl for some yours, and us 
a result of the ploughing many 
of the top, side, and end stones of 
tlto graves had been removoil. 

The first grave openo<l was 
5 feet in length, and in it were 
found three chipped chert imple¬ 
ments, one chert nodule, and a 
large marine shell — St/co/ypHs 
pcrvcrsiis. Four wisdom toeth 
wcie discovered in tho shell, but 
no other human remains were in 
tho grave. Beneath this grave, at 
a depth of almnt 4 feet below the' 
siu-face, was another stone-lined 
grave or cist 4 feet in length and 
1 foot 3 inches in width, which, 
however, coutainoil no truces of bones. Five other graves were opened, in one a small 
• pottery bowl wa.s found, but no indications of Ijoncs rcmaiuc<l in any one of them. 

The most extensive group discovered during tho exploration a'as some four miles 
worth of tho Kimmswick site, near the right bank of the Mcramac River and aliout 
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three miles from the Mississippi. The Im-gost grave opened is shown (Fig. 1, Plato E); 
the camera was jioiiiting downward at an angle of 45 degrees. Tlie heml of the grave 
was towards the cast. Evidently a nither c.\tensive village once stoo<l on the level area 
Ijotwcen the graves on the south niul the Mernmac on the north, as a great number of 
exceptionally well-chipped flint implements and quantities of broken pottery may bo 
picked np on the snrracc, which unfortunately has been cultivated for many years. But 
the entire region is worthy of eareful and systematic examination which would 
undoid>todly result in the fluding of much vulimble and interesting material. 

D. I. BUSHNELL, Ju.vit. 



Africa: Sudan. Thompson. 

The Ancient Goldmines at Gebet in the Eastern SCidan. Bi/ R. QQ 

Campbell Thompson, M.A., F.R.G.S. uO 

While travelling, in 1906, from .Sawakin towards Df-r-Aheb in the Bed Sea pro¬ 
vince of the Stulan, 1 pas.scd through the mines at Gebet, a distance of eight or 

nine days' camel 
journey. These 
were visited by 
Theodore Bent in 
his travels, hut 
ns many more of 
the old workings 
have been opened 
up since his visit, 
it may bo worth 
while to describe 
them. I am in¬ 
debted to the 
courtesy of Mr. 
Noel Griffin and 
his assistants on 
the modern work¬ 
ings for many 
pleasant recollec¬ 
tions of the 

FlO. I.— PAXORAMA OP OBBCT KIXBS. plllCO 

SavrAkiu itself is one of the few eastern towns in the Sudan ; the houses are 
frequently bnilt with carved overhanging windows, such as are nwely to be scon in 
the more African towns south of the border line of Eg^pt, and tlie bazar is of the 
ordinary Egyptian type. I was able to buy in one of tho shops about 500 small 
cornelian arrowheads strung as necklaces, which were said to come from Arabia. 
These were probably never used except as amulets. 

From Sawakin our route lay by Port Sddan, at that time only n collection of huts. 
When I returned six months later it had grown enormously, with stone buildings 
springing up, and the railway to Sawakin finished. The terrain is, of course, sand, whidi 
makes a belt of flat land between tlie sea and the great mountain ranges, which lie a 
day’s journey from the coast, running parallel to the Red Sea. Our caravan worked np 
into these, passing through the sandy khors and wadies, which are full of thorn scrub. 
Khor Arbat is one of the most important, os it contains a stream of running water 
during the winter, which disappears in the sands long before it reaches the sea. 
Occasionally one may find snipe and some kind of duck here; rarely a green king¬ 
fisher and hoopoe; but there are many rock pigeons in the clefts of Jclwl H^rano, 
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tttiil qimntitios of sand grouse come to water there. From hero for thirty or forty 
miles up to the Dur-Erba plateau, a desert of two days’ jounicy across, the eoiiulry 
consists of l)ai-o 
graiiito moun¬ 
tains, mnguificciit 
and impressive, 
with pathways 
winding over tlio 
sandy valleys hc- 
tween them. The 
main ranges are 


Guinadrihnhjf and 
Hawati, and the 
hills cease 
abruptly at the 
edge of the Dur- 
Eri >.a desert, wh ieh 
contains coinjmra- 
tivfly low knolls 
and spurs. Be¬ 
yond this lies 
Gebet, and hero 

, , Kio. 2.—WATER POOL AT ANCIENT MINES, OEBET. 

the high rugged 

hills begin again. The mines lie in a dip amid these hills, and the old workings are 
very extensive. The ground is honeycombed and burrowed with the tiinnelliugs of 
the niiciont minors, ultbniigh the .surface evulenco would not lead to the supi»osition 

that they are so 
numerous as they 
are in reality. 
But underneath 
there is a great 
network of tun¬ 
nels, some of 
which have )>ecn 
ojiencd up by the 
mmlcrn company 
which wn.s work¬ 
ing there when I 
passed through, 
while others, ul- 
thongh pa.ssa]>lc, 
are fretpiently half 
blocked by the 
fall of liits of 
the roof or walls. 
The tunnels all 
show traces of 

FlO. 3.— MODERN GOLD WORKINGS AT OEBfeT. marks of tho 

ancient picks or gads, which were undoubtedly of well-sharpened metal, and although 
no pick-head had actually been found, yet when the mines were recently opened up 
• In Bishari, “ the mountain.” t “ 1'bc long mountain.” 


Fig. 3.—MODERN GOLD WORKINGS AT GEBBT, 
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I wiu toll! tliat a mnall iron scraper, shaped like a Itoc, with a wooden handle about 
10 inches long fiislonod into the socket, had liocii discovoreil in one of the workings. 
As an instance of the depth to which the old workings go, one of the old shafts, a 
rectangular cutting, goes down vertiwilly 60 feet, and thence laterally by n gradually 
descending tunnel. There may be many otlier old shafts not yet opened up. 

The finds in these mines, besides the iron tool luenlioued above, consist of a few 
broken pottery lamps, a piece of basket, and one or two pieces of wood showing 
cutting marks of some sharp instrument. All the nrchiuologicnl' evidouce goes to show 
that they ore not much more than 2,000 years old. 

There were traces of st4>ne-built huts, and in these ruins we found fragments of 
rough, burnt jmttery, one crudely oruaniciitod, n small piece of iron, and n bit 
of glass. 

As in ninny other ancient mines the most noticeable relics of the former workers 
010 the stone cjunrtz grinders,* both the upper and the lower mill stone, which lie 
scattered ovoi* the surface. Each stone was often ns much n.s one man could lift. 
The method consisted in grinding the quartz in these hand-mills, the upper stone 
revolving in the lower and heavier upon the ore until the whole was crushed, and 
then the refuse quartz was sluiced away, the gold, of course, remaining nt the Imttom 
by reason of its own weight. 

The local folk-lore is represented by a ghost story. The Abalxli natives who 
worketl in the mines declared that one day several old men attacked them in the 
workings with stones to drive them away, these pi-esumably being the ghosts of 
the ancient minei's. Hut us long us the Sudani has a chance of seeing n ghost he 
will. One of our Sudani boys was loft in ch.arge of the camp by himself for n few 
days near some graves, and ho wus eonvinceil that during our absence a ghost had 
mison from one of them by night and wandci'cd over to him. 

By hearsay also I found that the Fuzzy-wuzzy round Arbat still sacrifice*! to the 
dead; that is to say, at a burial they slanghtcrcil a kid at the grave. The graves 
ore peculiar, ns they have an oucircling demarcation of stones, laid round them on the 
surface, with two or three flat stones stuck in the earth end-on, os a kind of door. 

The si>nrt is not very good, but iliex may be shot in the hills, and gazelles 
frequently iu the wadies. The sand-grouse flies about in great flocks in the spring, 
and an occasional brace of partriilgcs may bo picked up. What is more, if the 
traveller hunger for fresh meat, doves are plentiful and very good outing when there 
is nothing but tiniie*! moat ui camp. R. CAMPBELL THOMPSON. 


America, North-West. Jett6. 

On the LAnKuase of the Ten’a - II. (Continue*! from Max, 1907, .36.) 

By the Jicv. J. Jettr, B.J. Communicuted by the Stonyhurst Anthropological Of 
Bureau through the Heerctnry. 

IIJ.—Emi-iiasizers. 

Emphasizers are agghitinant roots, or suffixes, which are added to words iu order 
to make them an oitjoct of special attention. They may really ciuphasize or strongly 
accoutuatc the meaning, or merely [mint to the fiu:t that the word is being used with 
a shade of limitation. Their use is not unlike our practice of italicising some words, 
when we wish to make the reader undcrsbind that they are used in some |)eculiar way. 
As they do not convey a precise and definite meaning, the rules for their use are 
necessarily broml, and leave considerable liberty to the speaker. 

There arc three emphasizers :— if, yii, and »if. 


• See Purlc. The (Mil Minee of the )l VW. 
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§ 1. The Emphnsizer a. 

Tlie a i* not remarkably emphatic, but rather calls the bearer’s atcciitioii to the 
fact that the wonl which it uffbets occurs in the sentence in some peculiar connection. 
It is atUlcil to nouns, verbs, and some particles (adverbs and propositions). When 
n^'f'lutinatcd after a consonant it generally softens its sound from snnl to sonant, as 
already doscribe<l (Max, 1907, 36, p. 53) ; when after a vowel it is assimilated to it, 
presenting the phenomenon of roversotl assimilation {ibid). Tims :— 

raft , slcil - - rotta mido, canoe - - mido'o 

tank, shirt - - taapa tasi, watch, clock - sngii 

tltet, raonntain - dtela tu, water - - tnu 

The emphnsizer a is used after nouns—(1) in the vocative or ntldress form, ns : 
sdkai/ia, boys, fellows, from sakuih ; »/««, papa ; inaa, mamma ; kniina, friend (tipper 
tlialcct), from kann; dzhia, friend (lower dialect), from dzJn. Proper names, oven of 
foreign origin, receive it lus well ns others, and the persons calletl, c.ff., 'rcUMlznih, Alexis, 
ilury Jane, will bo addressed us : Telodzoiha, Alexta, Mary Jane-a. This use of 
cmphasizcr a with the vocatives is quite general, but is by no moans oldigutory. It 
can be compared to onr use of the interjection O for the same piir|M>so. The cnipliatic 
vocative in a should always lie used when necessary to remove doubt or ambiguity ; in 
other cases, at the option of the speaker. (2) To denote possession or dcjicndcncc. 
In this case the a does not, ns the English atf'cct the name of the possessor, but that 
of the thing possessotl; and, consequently, it occurs even when the possessor’s name is 
represented by a pronoun. Thu# : Paul rotta, Paul’# sled ; sc taaga, iny shirt; Kayar 
rodtela, the Kayar mountains ; ne tnidoo, your canoe; sa kana kc sasii, my friend’s 
watch ; Viikon roke tun, the water of the Yukon. It can bo atldctl to foreign words 
as well, and 1 have heard : se kc mink-skinn, my mink-skin. 

Exceptions to this rnle are: (1) Abstract nouns, which never take the o ,■ Paul 
yar, Paul’s house ; sn kayar, my village, my native place ; sa kana iaPonkat, my 
frieiul’s fish-trap, &c. (2) Nouns representing parts of the bo«ly or persons of kin, 

because they denote a relation much closer than mere possession, which is always 
im]ilicd in their meaning, and congcqnently no special form is required to nuirk this 
relation. With these the a is unnecessary, but it is left at the speaker’s option to use 
it for the sake of euphony. Thus wo say regularly ; so-kSn, my husband ; so-'ot, my 
wife: Mc-to, your father; //«//, your mother; wic-Zl^r, his bead; /rto-AtJf, his neck ; &c. 
But we say, iuditfcrently : so-kon or so-koua, my tinn ; sc-ticn or sc-ftfua, my leg; 
nc dzny or nc-dzaya, your heart; na-ur or iia-ura, yonr elder brother ; &c. The 
emphnsizer a is much more strictly noeilcd in the case of possessed nouns than with 
mere terms of addix’ss ; and its omission with the fonner would generally reuder tito 
scnlcnco iiniuiclligiblc. 

Tho cmphasizcr a is used after verbs, in all the negtitivo forms ; and then, in the 
upper dialects, it is proiiounccil with a slight di-nwl. As in Ac'son, I cat; kclcs'ona, I 
<lo not eat; Irsdo, I stay ; csdini, I do not stay ; iicft'an, I sec ; neft'anu, I do not see ; 
taras'of, I shall go ; trlaras'ola, I shall not go ; Ac. In current conversation, however, 
when the Verb couiaius other marks of negation, the a may be omitted, ns ; te yar idoa, 
or tc yar idii, ho is not at home ; too sudcliiiia, or too sudilini, you do not lielieve me, 
&c. A few verbs, generally tnnisformed negatives which have acipnrcd an utiirnintivo 
meaning, present the a even in the affirmative, as : a-so-drya'ana, 1 despise, whoso 
original meaning was, I do not care about; with these some speakers use a second a 
in tho negative : a-so-dega'anaa, whilst others make (he negative as the affirmative. 

Tho cmphasizcr a is usetl after some adverbs and other particles, when these are 
taken absolutely, without further specification. Thu# ; yunotsena, yuna/ia, on the other 
side of the river, of the sen. But if any further specification is made, licsidcs that 
expressed bv the adverb, the a i# omitted : yunotsen se yar, mv house across the river ; 
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yunan na iayar, your imtivo pluco boyrnd »lio sen. In ])nrticle8 ending "'illi a vowel, 
the a jitcnernlly repliicoil by t: yuntl, up the river; yuni se ynr, niy hoii^e up tlie 
river ; yudo/, down the river; yudo Kaliaff, down the river at Knltag. As the pnrtivlcs 
ending in Isen umy drop the finnl «, they are capable of the same motlification, and wo 
have yuiidtxvt, on the other side of tlio river, perfectly equivalent to ynuofscua; se 
tootsel or se toolsena, behind me, drc. 

In other cases the use of emphatic a witii a particle seems to be almost exclusively 
a matter of euphony. 

Ill the lower dialect the noun-forming suffix, e, is often replaced by a; and there 
exists a special interrogative particle « or 'a. Neither of these should be mistaken for 
the emphasizer a. 

§ 2. The Emphasizer yS. 

The yu is properly emphatic, although, ns will soon bo explained, it is also used ns 
a plumlizcr. When used ns emphasizer it implies that much stress is laid on the word 
which it. affects, and about corresponds to expressions like “ indeed,” “ to lie sure,” 
“ undoubtedly,” 5:c. Thus: si-yu, I indeed ; nezun-yu, assuredly it is gooil; nnraft'anyny 
moat certainly I saw it. 

Ill the negative obligativc of verbs, a tense used as prohibitive, the yu 000111*8 
together with the a, which it follows. The strong accent on the yu then absorbs 
altogether the slight one which accompanies the a, and it requires a practiscil ear to 
detect even the presence of the a. Thus : kcnuru'ihSyti, rurutse tHyh, do not steal, do 
not lie, are commonly heard as : keiturui/iya, ruruUdyu. The a is so slight in these 
forms that even the softening of the preceding consonant is omitteil, and we say 
ruruUelayu, where we ought to Imvc: rurutsidayu. The more correct speakers, 
however, soften the consonant when they pronounce slowly. But if the a which 
preccilcs the yu has been previously assimilated to a foregoing vowel, it preserves its 
distinct individual utterance, though very short: yet ne-riyoSyti, do not go there. 

In the extreme upper dialect the negative of the obligativc does not receive the 
emplia.sizer yu, but takes instead of it the adverb suit. 

§ 3. The Emphasizer ru. 

The ru is properly a suffix dcuoting time or place, which accidentally serves the 
purjiose of an emphasizer after a verb. When it occurs plconnstically, not being called 
for by the grammatical requirements of the sentence, it serves only to acocntuate the 
word to which it is couuocted, and conuot be analysed but as an emphasis wonl. E.y., in 
constructions like these : Vzanyit ridan ru, it being Sunday, to mean : “ because it is 
Sunday,” or “ though it is Sunday ” ; keintanru, you having some, i.e., although you 
have some (of the things you refuse to give me), &c. 

Ill the lower dialect the suffix tsen is often used in the same way. 

The empbasizers, although their vowel is short, are always accented, the accent 
being accompanied by a slight elevation in the voice. The yu is much more strongly 
accented than either of tlie other two. J, JETTE. 


BuUen. 
By the Rev. R. 


38 


England: Archaeology. 

Poliahed Stone Implements from Harlyn Bay. 

AshingUm BuUen, F.L.S. 

On December 17th, 1907,1 exhibited at the Institute two specimens about the 
finding of which there can bo no mistake. Colonel Bellers bought the site of the 
Prehistoric (late Celtic) burial ground from Mr. Mallett in 1906. Colonel Bellers’ 
sister-iu-law was searching in the bank at the west side on July 14th, 1906, and 
(though ignorant of the importance of her find) dug out, at a depth of about 15 feet 
from the top of the section, close to the site of the slate-built wall where the flattened 
skeletons (probably a foundation sacrifice) were found in 1900, a polished slate needle 
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(Fig. 1), and Inter n polished nmnlct, probably of serpentine, wliieh bears 
blnuco to tlie ontliue of n liiiinan eye, bevelled on l)oth sides round the nrti 
The slate is of a close and oven texture, and of a dark colotir, I 
so fur ns workers in local building materials know. 


the Trevoso district. 

The amulet is the 
first find of the sort, but 
the slate needle is the fifth 
polished stone iinplcinont 
from this district, one 
iMsing in the Miiscnm of 
the Victoria University, 

Owen’s College, Manches¬ 
ter, three in the possession 
of the present writer, and 
one, now figured, belong¬ 
ing to Colonel Boilers, at 
Harlyn Bay Mtjsenin. 

As I stated at the 
Koynl Areha.'ological In¬ 
stitute in July 11)04, “no 
“ one woTihl rejoice more 
“ than I if the whole dis- 
“ trict were taken in hand 
and scientifically explored 
lost. One thing is quite certain, the implements mentioned are of hiiiuau workman¬ 
ship ; those that know the district and the site are conviiicol of their bonn 
and .1 will close this brief notice in the words of Dr. Ilnddon, F.K.S., in a letter, I 
believe, to the Jiot/al Cornwall Gazette in April 1905 :— 

___“ The most irnjiortaiit 

* point in connection with 

If' tt I ' ■>' *** occurrence 

•' •* N* - of objects made of a closc- 

i grained black slate. Two 
^ ■•i’r jicrforatc*! awl- or bmlkin- 

like objects 

^ ' found which were brought 

' ■ , I to a tine point; another 

I -5 .1 '•* '* pointed object, which 

j / ' ' appears to have l>een de- 

yfpTrUU^C^ " finitely worked and may 

'-A ^ •' '1 liavo served as a dagger; 

d6c(A/Ul4^ i/.;! ‘’'•j'*'*® 

Y n O u ^ ■'■V'5 been found which could 1)6 

_ —:-Ii-^— - T use<l for jiiercing holes in 

2 skiiLs. Mr. Malleti . . . 

has been wise enough to collect both likely aud unlikely forms, ns at present we aro 
in the stage of amassing evidence; in a short time it will bo jwssible to sift this 
evidence and to eliminate the artificial from the natural forms. These slate objects 
constitute a problem that archicologists have not yet seriously tackled. When these 
finds have been adequately studied, Harlyn Bay will prolmbly become one of the 
‘classical’ snots of British nrclueologv.” R. ASIIIXGTOX BULLEiN, 
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REVIEWS. 

Pacific. Kramer. 

Hawaii, Ostmikronetieii und Samoa. Meinc sieeite Siidsecreise (1897-99) QQ 
ZHM Studium der AtoUe und Hirer Bewo/iiier. Von Professor Dr. Au^riistiii UU 
Kriiiner, Murinc-OborsfalKSHnst. Mit 20 Tafeln, 86 Alibildiiigon uiid 50 Figuron. Stutt¬ 
gart: Strccker und Schrodor, 1906. Pp. xv-f-585. 24 x 17 cm. Price 10 marks. 

Dr. Kriimor’s first expedition to the South Seas was for tlio purpose of studying 
coral reefs and plankton, but he was not insensible to the attractions of cthuology : 
in this account of his second expedition ethnology takes a prominent place, and coral 
reefs find themselves relegated to an appendix. 

His two-volnme work, Die Sainoa-Jnscln (1902) gave an account of Samoa, 
where the greater part of his time wa.s spent; this volume deals mainly with Hawaii, 
the Gilbert, Marshall, ami Caroline gionps. 

The time devoted to the Marshall Islands was spent chiefly at Jalnit, of which 
a full description is given, together with an account of the geological formation, flora 
and fauna. Another chapter is given to the inhabitants, with notes on tbeir language, 
the native dress (now ncnirly everywhere supei’seded by Enropean costumes), ornaments, 
houses and canoes with methods of construction, food, manners, customs, and beliefs. 
An account is given of the seafaring ability of the natives, with examples of their 
charts, and a section is devoted to patterns of mat and tatu designs, with their native 
names and the songs snog during the operation of tatning. 

The tour through the Gilbert Islands wtvs too brief to permit of intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with the natives, but it produced some interesting notes on i>orsonal appearance, 
admirably supplemeitted by photographs, on ornaments, industries, etc., and Dr. Kriinicr 
vtLS successful in obtainiug the meanings of some of the designs of the plaitwork mats, 
and photographs of the peculiar cuirasses and shark’s tooth wcai>ous, and many 
drawings of tatu patterns. 

An interesting chapter is devoted to Nauru, an island between the Mai'shalls and 
Santa Cniz, which, on account of the gracious pleasing manners of the inhabitants, 
won, and still deserves, the nanic of Pleasant Isle. The island is occupied by twelve 
exogamons groups; mother-right prevails, the father obtaining no claim to his sou 
except through divoicc. Tlie son, nevertheless, inherits from his father, the daughter 
from her mother, but if tbci-e are no daughtci-s, the mother’s goods (ornaments, mats, 
etc.) are destroyetl. Often the firstborn inherit from' their gnunlparcots, whose own 
children are thereby portionless. A chief is succeeded by his grandson, bonce a chief’s 
danglitcr, who belongs to her mother’s group, nsnally luaiTies into that of her father. 
Both pntrilocy and inatrilocy are found, and polj'gyny and polyandry, in Imih cases the 
former being the more common. Faithfulness in marriage distinguishes the Nauru 
Islanders among their South Sea neighbours. Before the birth of a child the father 
weal's a special belt, of which an illustration is given, as a token of chastity, and 
refrains from carrying heavy weights, from eating certain food, and from smoking 
strong tobacco. 

The progress of civilisation is marked, as usual, by the vanishing of the picturesque, 
and nothing could illustrate the lamentable fact better than a (Kimparison of the beautiful 
Halik girl in native dress, who forms the frontispiece, with the group facing page 216, 
showing the chief Lctakwa and his wife and daughter in “ European costume.” We 
fool that the author’s comment is justified, “ when I come to the question of women’s 
“ dress, I lose my temper.” 

The illustrations have the excellence which indicates that the author is also the 
photographer, only four out of the 106 being by other hands. A. H. Q. 
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Paoiflo: Linguistics. Macdonald. 

The Oceanic Languages: their Grammatical Structure, Vocabularg, and lA 
Origin. By D. Mncdonnid, D.D., of tbe New IlcbridcH Mission, Meuil)cr of t’U 
the Soci^tc (I’Etlinographic, Paris. Loudon : Frowdc, liX)7. Pp. xv •+ 352. Two 
maps. 19 X 12 cm. Price 10*. 6r/. 

The author of this volume descriltos the hahitat of the Oceanic lansnages ns 
extending from Mndagastnir across the Indian Ocean to the Malay Archipelago, and 
thence through the Pacific to Easter Island. But though the title suggests a treatise 
on the Comparative Grammar and Vocabulary of this most widely spreail of all lin¬ 
guistic families, the work is mainly a Grammar and Dictionary of only one Oceanic 
language—that of Efato in the New IIcbri<los. The comparative portions refer only 
to a very few other Oceanic languages, and are (pioted only to illustrate certain 
features in the gminmur of the Efatc. Thus Indonesia is rcpi'cscnted almost exclu¬ 
sively by Malagasy and Mahvy, and the remaining part of the region by a few 
languages of the New Hebrides (occasionally of other parts of ^(clanosia) and 
Polynesian. In spite, however, of this partial treatment of the languages the main 
purjmso of the book is to sot forth the projmsitioii that the Occanie Iniigiiages are 
Semitic. The author says (p. 9-1) “that Arabia is the mothorluiid of the jtriniitive 
“ Oceanic, as it is of the Ethiopia, Amharic, and Tigre, and of the Assyrian, 

“ Phoenician, Hebrew, and Aramaic.The primitive Oceanic must lie 

“ regarded, not as a descendant of, but as a sister to the Arabic, Himyaritic, 

“ Ethiopic, Assyrian, Pluenician, Hebrew, and Aramaic, nud the Efatc, Snnionn, 

“ Malagasy, Malay, etc., ns cousins to the Mahri, Amharic, Tigre, Maudnitic, Modern 
“ Syriac, and ■NUilgar Arabic dialects.” Referring to the speakers of these languages 
he states (p. 3) that “however the Caucasian, the Negro, or the Mongol physique 
“ may be more in evidence in any particular part,” they “constitute mentally, 

“ socially, and religiously, as well as liugui-stically, one great though much divcrsifictl, 
“ race or people, just ns the languages, though multitudinously diversified, constitute 
“ one great family.” From this it may be inferred that ho regurtls the collective 
Indonesian, Polynesian, and Melanesian peoples as a racial unit, a supposition which 
is not supjwrtcd by reference to the known ethnological data. He further states 
(p. 5) : “ What the Phamicians of Tyro and .Sidon were later on in the Mediterranean 
“ that their ancestors and cousins were then, and hod lieeu in earlier times, iii tbe 
“ southern seas of the Island-World. In the Arabian ]ieninsula, running out into 
“ those seas and contiguous to Africa, there was, in ancient times, n great coin- 
“ mcrcial empire.” . . . . “ If we suppose that the Oceanic race originally, in 

“ ancient timo-s migratcil from that peninsular empire or from among that people, 

“ along the cast coast of Africa to Madagascar, and along the south coast of Asia 
“ to the Malay Archipelago; this fully accounts for the negro element of blood in 
“ the race as we now find it.” 

On the grounds that this negro element is older than the Mongol he rejects the 
Indo-Chinese peninsula as the place of origin. An Indian origin is rejected on tlie 
grounds that Indian civilisation was imposed on the Oceanic ]>cople (mainly in Java) 
in companitivcly recent times. 

Dr. Macdonald seeks to establish this theory of origin by a discussion of the 
Phonology, Word-building, Particles, and Pronouns of the Semitic compared with 
Efate and (partially) with other Oceanic languages. 

The chapter on Phonology is not easy to follow. A table is inserted showing 
the transliteration of the Semitic alphabet into Roman characters with numerous 
diacritical marks, in which the number of the letter in the alphabet is given instead 
of the character, but the discussion does not make clear what sounds are represented. 
Thus the sixteenth letter of the Semitic alphabet (? V ) is transliterated thus : 
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“ 16. related to ’ and h.” Here ’ represents “1. a soft giitturul broatUing” (? n't 
and “8. h, a stronger h (? “ ). The reader is left in doubt os to the meanings of 
d, h‘, t', s', t', which have to be sought in an Arabic grammar. Similarly g'(gw), 

k'(fcw), h"(liw), k’(kw), are explained only as moiliiicd letters from the Ethiopic 
alphaliet. The rc|irc!icntation of Oceanic sounds is similarly confusing. The letter 
b staiid-s f»)r both b and p, f for f or V, W for u or W. The compound consonant 
(kpw) is written b. The Fiji C = th in “ tlie,” and the Anoitynm d = th in “ thin,” 
are transcribed by tlio same character t', which is also used for an Arabic (? S), 
modification of 22. (? ). The Malagasy and New Hebrides tT is ropresontod by t, 
described in the Semitic alphabet table os *‘n palatal t.'* 

This chapter is illustrated by numerous examples of Oceauic words, which are 
said to have undergone various chauges similar to the Semitic. 

In the Semitic languages most of the roots consist of three consonants, and 
these—with certain definite exceptions—remain unchanged whatever may bo the form 
of the word, much of the grammatical work being effected by inner vowel change and 
transposition of vowels and consonants. In a chapter on tri-literalism Dr. Macdonald 
attempts to show that this method applies to the Oceanic languages. Ho gives a 
table of thirty forms of the Arabic model verb fal (ho did), the first six of which, 
he says, ore the commonest fonns in Oceanic. 

He collects (p. 36) the following examples :— 

State; lifai, to bend roand, malilai, bent, Iti/a, a thing bent, to bcud, maUt/a, halafa, 

JioUfa, bent, Ufa, a wrapper round the loins. 

tiamnon ; laralant, a wrap(>cr round the loins, lo/a, to eroueb, U/ata'iM, to cause to crouch, 
Itire, Urelare, to entangle, larelatta, to be entangled, latani, to coil. 

Kljl: lore, lorol'a, to coil, fold, to ben<l, Jtalore, bent, talore, flexible. 

Mabvy: lipat, lampit, lapit, lamph, lapie, a told, to fold, plait. 

Malagasy: U<fi(a, Ufi{a, folded, bent, plaited. 

Arabic: lafelafa, to wrap round, etc., Uffa, to be involved, intortwinctl, to wrap up, wrap round 
^oneself, os clothing), to fold, luff, liff, laffat, liffat, iuvolvod, intertwined, etc., Uiffa, loffat, coil of 
turban, winding of rood. 

The Oceanic forms are said to correspond to the Arabic forms in 1. /a'l, 
2. Jil, 3. /ttl, 4. fdlat, 5. JClat, 6. fulat, thus :— 

1. lare. 3. lora, lore, l^fa. 6. lipat. 

2. l\fa. 4. lampit, laxatt. 6. lorH'a. 

The author says “ The inference is irresistible that in the Oceanic primitive or mother tongue 
this word was trilitcral, and had the vowel changes jK'Culiar to the Semitic languages most fully 
preserved in the ancient Arabic; and that as a* trilitcral word mth the middle radical doubled 
it nndorwent the usual contractions, set forth in all Semitic gronuoars, of such words as is plainly 
seen by com|iaring with the Arabic." 

It will be noted here that the argnmeut is fallacions. To find words with 
similar (not even proved identical) meanings it is necessary to range over the whole 
area of Oceanic speech, and yet these words are supposed to illustrate changes which 
occur in Semitic within the limits of a single language. Moreover, there is nothing 
hi the Oceanic words to suggest an origin from three consonants, for tlie ta and si 
in Samoan, the t'a in Fiji, / and s in Malay, ( in Malagasy, arc not parts of the 
root, but are formative particles to he explained by comparison with other Oceanic 
languages. 

In this chapter the author further discusses how “ the ancient triliterals came 
to be pronounced in the Oceanic dialects os they prevailingly ore, as bisyllabic words 
“ with tbo accent on the first syllable.” Ho deals with various classes of trilitorals, 
and gives exniiiples of Efate words supposed to belong to each, with some Oceanic 
cognates and the Semitic words to which they ore said to be related. I give four 
samples, taken at random, of those comparisons :— 

1. Second nulical donblod. Efate talm, Arabic dabbu, prohibiting. 

2. Middle radical to or y. Mata, «ni, Polyiiosiau, ont, ola, Malay, torip, Java, idup, State, vutiri, 
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MalftgMy, reluKa, Efntc, mttvri, moli, B'Iji, hulti, Tiuinn, iHHrl/, mtiivjt, life, to live. Arabic, 'um'u, to 
live, em't, mau'iit, maW. 

8. With weak or “ floctint;" letter m na fintt milieal. Efate, blmi or huxii, to apeak, Ta^vUa, Ihim, 
Fiji, riuti, nuata ka, to apeak about, Efate, rimira hi, to coiivurac, talk. Arabic, mImm aial nnltiM, 
to apeak, talk. 

4. Tbrcc itulicala atroni;. Efate, namat, itamif, tuuiai, to beat, whip, cbaHten, bnatciiing, being 
quick, Fiji, mmtita, to licat, Malay, rinmafi, rhamiti, a whip or aeonrge. Hebrew, t'amuf, m'wox, 
to amite, Uiruat, Arabic, tamatft, to strike, to thrust, to urge on a beast viotuiilly, numtit, liaatciiliig, 
being quick. 

All tlio corrc!(i>ondoncc8 hero sui^gcatcd are conjectiirnl, and there is no evidence 
from Oceanic Inngungca to support them. As regards: 1. No Oceanic words indicate 
that the b in tabu was ever douhlod ; 2. There is no evidence that mm = ola or 
It rip; Ilia, III is a prefix, and there is no evidence from any Ooeaiiic words that w vrus 
included in the root. 3. No forms of this wortl bata in Oceania give any indication 
of nu in the root. In the dictionary vitura hi is not found, but hinuraki is given n.s 
“ to speak, lit. to speak for, about.” Hence it is c«juivalcut to the Fiji vei-ntre, to nsk 
to do, beg help for, and hi is Dr. Macdonald's “ reflective verb performative,” equiva¬ 
lent to the Fiji reciprocal prefix vei. lienee bisurnhi has nothing to do with hasa. 

4. The root smt is conjectural only : for ta, t docs not belong to the Oceanic 
root, and chamati is a Tamil word liorrowcd in Malay. 

In the next chapter Dr. Macdonald discusses the inflexional or word-forming 
additions, prefixes, infixes, and suffixes. The Oceanic forms arc compared with 
Semitic, with considerable variation as to form and moaning. The author observes 
(p. 55) “ that formative particles etymologically identical arc not necessarily wholly 
“ identical in use either in the Semitic or Oceanic dialects.” This observation allows 
him to assert that the Malay (conditional) prefix bar is the same etymologically as 
Efate baha, which is the Fiji (causative) vaka, used in the sense of “having," and 
that the Malay barumah is thus equivalent to the Fiji vakavale. 

The chapter on Pronouns and Particles is noteworthy for the unsupported 
statements made a.s to their origin in the Oceanic languages, as e.ff .:— 

1. Tlig jicnioual article i: Melanesian (not In Efate) ia, /, Malagasy f, is connected with the 
thinl |icrsi)iial pronoun (p. To). 

2. The loss In the Oceanic dialects of the distinction of gender in the sccotal aisl third 
persons (p. 75). 

3. The tliinl persiiiinl pronoun, tlsj ancient plural of wbivli is now usol in tlic Oceanic dialects, 
also for the singular (p. 75). 

4. The Oceanic motlicr-tonguo fomiuil tlic plurals of the second and third personal pronouns 
by the cmling - in . and the diuil by the ending it (p. 7t}). 

5. Traces of the ancient fuininiiic ending -t arc still rvl.'iiiictl in the wonl for ‘•female,” also 
In tiJktti, -one” and lai, •‘woman” . . . this ending forming nbstroc: nouns tbrougliuut the 
Oceanic (p. !tl). 

0. The ancient termiiuUions in Arabic, n, -i, nominative, acciwatlvc, genitive, are now usol 
in Efate. a* in Hebnov, etc., without case signification (p. id). 

7. Snimtioii is frequent in Malay ami Malagasy (ji. 92). 

The second niul larger part of the volume is “ a complete dictionary comparative, 
“ and etymological ” of the language of Efate. In this the w’ords are compared 
with a few Oceanic, but more extensively with Semitic. Ihe following two extracts 
will show the author’s method :— 

Iltittaki). V. t., lid. hlMaio. bmiiik, to steal, fniHiikv ut, and bunah ia, d. haitako steal it. 
[Maiiri, irhamika, loheHako, Fiji, hataka, Eroniangan, pTi<k, Malckula, friuikr, Malay, eholoy, Java, 
tliilvg, Malagasy, c. pref. Mtij/alafa, id.] Arabic tarakii. ii.n. ntrk', MahrL, herij, hfliq, and 

tletoq, to steal. •. , 

A7n, s., c. art. miHia, the cocoanut i>idm. [Fiji, */*, Bromangan. luiki, Aneityum, NOiig, jialav, 
nhr, Ceram, aiit/a, Malckula, kala, Malagasy, niViw, Samnon, »i», kL ; niu pia, fan palm (tbereforo 
»/» is a general luunc for a |>alm); aiui, to sprinkle with the juice of the cocnouut, Hawaiian niu, 
to whirl about] Arabic, nah'lu, palm (gen. name), ««A'I7 n (coll, name), nah ala, to sift, t-i |>our out 
or sprinkle (snow, ns the clouds), Kewmau’s Dirt, vf yfiittm Ambie, 7. to driislc. 
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The work is concluded by an index of Semitic words in tlioir nnliro character, 
Hebrew, Arabic, Ethiopic, and Syriac. It is well and clearly printe<l nt the expense 
of the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia. 

One cannot help admiriug the enormous trouble and research which tlio author 
has expended in working out the comparisons made in his book, but it is very doubtful 
whether his conclusions will be rogarde»l ns satisfactory by either Oceanic or Semitic 
students. The demonstration of similarities Ivetwecu Efato, one member of the Oceanic 
language family, and the Semitic languages taken collectively, will not be accepted 
as evidence that the whole limly of Oceanic tongues ai-e Semitic. The comparative 
grammar of tl»e Oceanic languages, so far ns it has been worked ont, shows no 
evidence of word formation from triliteral consonantal roots, oven in the languages 
which are nearest geographically to the Semitic region. Anthropologists will probably 
find the sumnimy of Efnte Sociology (in the introduction) the most useful part of the 
volume. SIDNEY H. RAY. 



Hardy; Elkington, 
Painted by Norman H. Hardy, described by J4 
A. and C. Black, 1907. Pp. xii + 211 ; 41 


Melanesia. 

TAe Savage South Seat. 

£. Way Elkington. London 
23 X 17 cm. Price 2Qt. 

The first coloured illustrations of the South Sea Islands make one long for more. 
Mr. Norman Hardy is one of those who is content to draw things ns he finds them 
and not to startle his readers by presenting a collection of the monstrous and the 
grotesque as types of the races among whom he travelle<l, and as the scenery and 
the people of the South Seas are rich in beauty and colour he has lost nothing by 
being faithful to Nature. His sketches cover the Motii tribes of Now Guinea, the 
Solomons, and the New Hebrides, and whether it is the landscape, or the sea, or 
crowded groups of figures, his brush and his eye for composition are almost faultless. 
If his sketches have lost anything in the process of reproduction it cannot be discerned 
even by one who has covered much of the same ground. He has even succeeded in 
investing the trader’s life with picturesque colour without concealing its squalor. 

Where all arc so good and so delicately handled—which means much to those 
who know the difficulty of painting a tropical atmosphere without harshness—it is 
difiScult to single any out for special praise, but for beauty of composition the pictures 
of fish-spearing and of the forest at Simbo, and for anthropological interest those of 
a Eaivakuku in New Guinea and of the drum grove in the New Hebrides deserve 
special mention. 

In such a book, where it is intended that the letterpress should be subordinate 
to the pictures, it would not be fair to be hypercritical. Mr. Elkington did not aim 
at more than writing a colloquial commentary on the pictures, and os he has no 
ethnological tastes and little historical knowledge of his subject the result is rather 
disappOintii^. His spelling of the native names—such as Tupusuli for Tupnselei, and 
Samari fbr Samarai, Guadalcana for Guadalcanar—should have been revised by some 
one better acquainted with the country. B. T. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTE. 

J. P. JoHMSOS, ALM.M., of Johannesburg, has been commissioned by JA 
Govenimcnt of Orange River Colony to investigate and report on the 
Bushmen sculptures and paintugs in that territory. Mr. Johnson is a member of 
commission appointed by the Transvaal Government last year to make a similar 
on the etchings and paintings which exist in that colony. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Solomon Islands. 'With Plate P. Woodford 

Notes on the Manufacture of the Malaita Shell Bead Money 
of the Solomon Group. By C. M. Woodford, 

At various places off the coast of Malaita a series of small inhabited islets have 
been built up upon the fringing reef. These singular reef-islet villages occur at 
Alite, Langalaiign, and Anki, on the west coast; at Sio Har}>our, at the extreme 
north-western end of the island; and at Fiinafou, Urossi, Sulafou, Atta, Beresombua, 
Kwai, Nongosila, and Uru, on the east coast. 

The islets appear to have hod their origin in reused patches of coral upon the 
reef flats, which have been laltoriouslj added to and gradually built up by their inha¬ 
bitants until a solid foundation, well raised above the water, was produced. They are 
undoubtedly of very ancient origin. The islets are faced with a wall of coral stones 
about six to eight feet high, with here and there an opoiiiug like an embrasure with 
a sloping beach for the admission of the canoes. 

They vary from as little as under a quarter of an acre to two or three acres 
in extent, and ore densely peopled by a seafaring population, who speak a diflerent 
dialect from the bush natives of the mainland. 

The inhabitants of these islets get their living by fishing. The fish they sell 
to the natives of the mainland, in exchange for vegetables, pigs, and articles of native 
manufacture, at certain recognised market-places on the beach, to which they resort 
in their canoes almost every day at times arranged beforehand with the natives of 
the bush. 

The actual bartering is done by the women, who advance one towards another, 
the island woman with a fish, and the bush woman with yams or taro, while the 
men stand on guard on either side with spears or rifles. 

Sometimes it is not even safe for the two parties to approach one another, and 
in that case a small cauoe is veered ashore with a line, the articles for exchange 
being placed in it. 

I am informed that disputes at these markets are rare, but at other times the 
island natives cannot venture ashore upon the mainland without risk. 

Having no canoes, the bush natives cannot visit the reef islets, and the islanders 
probably take good core that they shall keep none. 

The reef islanders, on the other hand, are accustomed from their earliest years 
to be constantly afloat, and become expert in the management of the merest shell 
of wood. I remember, during my first visit to Auki in 1886, counting no less than 
ninety-five canoes round the ship at one time, from the crazy thing hardly larger than a 
butcher's tray, skilfully managed by a child of six, to the more perfect article large 
enough to carry three or four men. They have, of course, larger canoes capable of 
carrying twenty or thirty men, but these are only used for long voyages. 

Even upon such a small island os Anki two factions exist. The island, which 
may be perhaps two acres in extent, is of reniform shape, and, probably, was originally 
two islets. The western part of it is known as Auki, and the eastern part as Lisiala. 
There is a strip of neutral ground in the centre separatiug the two settlements, divided 
on either side by walls of coral stone six feet in height. The population of this 
islet, I was told, and I can well believe it, amounted in 1896 to 500. 

The houses, or rather hovels, for they are nothing else, are crowded so closely 
together that there is hardly room to pass between them, and the ground set apart 
for the burial of the dead still further curtails the space available for habitation. 

It is at Auki, Langalanga and Alite that the manufacture of shell money is 
carried on, and the quantity produced during a year must amount to many hundreds 
of fathoms. 
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1 have elsewliere spoken of the state of existence npon these small reef islets as 
probably presenting some rescmblanec to the condition of the ancient lake-dwellers 
of Europe, but perhaps a comparison with the first beginnings of Venice would be 
juster, and it is a curious and possibly significant fact that Venice is to this day 
celebrated for its manufacture of glass and coral beads, doubtless the suiwival of a 
primitire industry, the finished result of which, probably, somewhat resembled the 
shell bead money of the Solomons. 

The shell bead money of Malaita is of throe colours—white, red, and black. It 
is generally knowu as Kongo. The white money is called Kongo pura and the red 
money Kongo siti. The block is not made up in strings by itself, but a few beads 
of it are inti'Oiluced here and there in the red and white money, either for contrast 
or to mark the length. 

The shell from which the white money is made is the Area grauosa (PI. F, 4),. 
native name on Malaita, Kakandu ; the red is made from the shell Chama pacijicay. 
native name Romu (PI. F, 5); the block is made from the shell of the large black 
mussel or pinna, native name Kurila. 

Theso shells, especially the red ones, are articles of trade among the natives of 
Malaita and are bought by the basketful by the money-makers from distant parts of 

Malaita, and even from other islands. 

a threepenuy piece. lu this condition 
they are called fulo~mbato (PI. F, 7). 

' ,the shells a stouc hummer- 
' ' t bead witliout a handle is used called 

^ fau-ui (PI. F, 9). The stone anvil 
I upon which the shells ore broken is also 

/auli-ui. 


called fc 

The broken pieces are then chipped 
into the fonn of a roughly circular disc, 
in diameter about as large os a pea. 
They are then placed upon the flat 
surface of a piece of soft wood of 
semi-circular section (PI. F, 11). This 
instniment is called ma-ai. Upon its flat 
surface are a number of shallow counter¬ 
sunk boles in which the fragments of 
shell are placed. These are ground flat 
and smooth, first on one side and then 
on tlie other, upon a flat rectangular stone 
called /ou-sava. This grinding stone is of a particular kind, and the Auki people 
purchase it from the bush natives at tlie market place at Fin, near Auki. It 
appears to be highly valued, as I was unable to obtain a specimen, but I have since 
obtained fragments. 

The broken pieces of shell, now ground flat on each side and reduced to the 
requisite thickness, are placed one at a time into the half of a coco-nut shell, called 
Uo~le-/ula (PI. F, 10), and a hole is drilled through the centre by means of a pump 
drill, /ula. This drill is tipped wth a piece of flint or chalcedony, called landi 
(PI. F, 1). The stone of which these drills are made is also purchased from the 
Malaita bushmen. 

The fly-wheel of tlie drill is a disc of turtle bone and is called taka. I'ho 
pump handle is called randi and the spindle /u(a. 


Kis. 1.—METHOD OF SBABPENIMO FLINT DULL 
USED ni MAKING SHELL MONEY OF MALAITA. 
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The flint points are sharpened by means of the large freshwater mussel or cockle 
shell, native name He (PI. F, 6). The flint is held down upon a piece of wootl with 
the left baud and small flakes are pressed off it by the edge of the shell, held in the 
right hand, until the requisite degree of iwintedness has been attniuo<l (Fig. 1, text). 

After boring, the pieces of shell (PI. F, 8) are threaded on a string, made of a 
strong bush fibre called lili, iu lengths of about four or five feet. From their previous 
grinding on loth sides, the shells, or as they may now bo termed, Ixuids, Ho closely 
together along the string, bnt their edges are still irregular. 

The next process is to remove the rough edges and to reduce the beatb to the 
proper size. To effect this the strings of rough beads are fastened upon a flat 
piece of board called mbambaliarn, and rtiblod lengthwise with a giwivod stone 
{/buliara, PI. F, 12) and sand (o/«) and water until the requisite size and sinoothnoss 
have loen attained. 

The bcatls are now finished and ready for the final stringing. Tho finished beads 
are called bata. 

A fathom of white money is called forososo, in tho language of Malaita, where 
it is made; in the language of Gela and Gnadalcminr, where much of it is taken 
for sale, turvntbuto. 

The red money is put up in two ways: first iu strings of almut five feet or a 
fathom long. Ten such strings are called in the language of Malaita turuli-ei or 
apuala avu, and in the language of Gela, baru. The other way of stringing is iu 
lengths of about ten feet or two fathoms with a patch of black or white money in 
the centre. One such string is called vinda. Two strings joined at each end and 
in the centre are called kongana; three strings, sautolu; foiu* strings, malambala or 
tauvati; five strings, rapakava; six strings, talitia. A proper talina consists of six 
strings, although sometimes five strings only are called by this name. An Ua is ten 
strings of rOil money. 

One talina, one hiiudred randi (poqioise teeth), and four turumbulo are also 
equivalent to an isa. 

There is yet another kind of re^l money, more precious than the ordinary red, 
on account of its intense colour. It is made from fragments selected from the most 
highly coloiwcd part of the romu shell, and from selected shells only. A single shell 
may perhaps supply one bead of the requisite colour. 

It is said that two years are required to make a piece of this very rod money 
measuring in length from the hollow of the elbow joint to the end of the middle 
finger. It is known in the language of Malaita os ferai, and in the language of 
Gela as baru nekasa. 

Another kind of black money, other than the kurila, above referred to, is made 
from a vegetable seed called fulu. Tho tree upon which it grows is called siti*. 

I have obtained a small sample of another kind of shell money from Malaita 
(PI. F, 2), which differs cousiderably from the shell money made on the islands described 
above. It is made in small quantities by the bush natives living inland from Kwa, 
between Onepusu and Bina. I am informed that only one quality is mule. The 
colour is piukish'White, and the beads are much smaller than those of the ordinary 
Malaita money. It is called mantalakwai. A small piece, measured from the hollow 
of the elbow to the end of the middle finger, is called lo-suu. 

One fathom is called baniou; two fathoms are called rua mamalakteai. 

Bead Money from Guadalcanar. —There is a very scarce kind of head-money 
from Guadalcanar (PI. F, 3), which used to be made by the bush natives inhabiting 
the centre of the island in the iicighlmurhood of Tatiivc. 

It is not now mode, and the old bush chief, Sulakava, from whom I obtained 
my specimens, could not toll mo what tho material was. It consists of coarse, black, 
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irrcgitlnrly i>ized discs, l>iit wliotlier it is iiinde of shell, or the shell of a iiut, or of 
some kind of niiuoral, my infonnnnt wits unnblo to sny, and after oxiirainntioii I am 
equally at a loss to dctorraiiie. Half a fathom of it is called Kurina ; oiio fathom 
is called Paku. C. M. OODFOltU. 

Africa, West. Punch. 

Further Note on the Relation of the Bronze Heads to the 
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Carved Tusks, Benin City. By C. Punch. 

In Mas, 1908, 2, appeared an article on the relation of the bronze head.s of 
Bonin to the carved tu.sks from that city, together with a photograph of two of the 
heads. There is also a reference to a photograph taken by myself which appeared 
in Ling Roth’s book, Great Benin. As there appears to be a doubt in some minds 
as to whether the beads, such as illustrated in Man, 1908, 2, formed the support for 
carved tusks, perhaps the testimony of an eye-witness may be worthy of record. 



I myself took the photograph herewith reproduced, and the tusks were at that time 
standing on top of the heads, and not, as has been suggested, behind them. I can 
guarantee that the altar was exactly as it appears and that the negative has 
undergone no retouching. I cannot remember whether there were any wooden spikes 
fixed in the holes in the crowns of the heads which supported the tusks, but if there 
were the white ants would soon have made short work of them. The carved tusks 
were of all sizes, from “ scrivelloes ” of 4 or 5 lbs. to large ones of 60 to 70 lbs. Of 
conrse all tusks were not necessarily supported on heads, nor, at the time of my visit, 
did all heads support tusks. I believe that originally all the heads were intended 
for this purpose, but that the state and ceremony which must have pret’ailed in Benin 
in early limes had sadly declined. The compounds in which stood the juju altars 
were neglected, cattle wandered about and displaced the objects on them. New altars 
were made as each kuig died, and the older ones fell into decay. CYRIL PUNCH. 
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Obituary: Howitt. 


Langr. 


Alfred William Howitt, C.M.Q., Sc.D.; born 1830, died March 7th, I|? 
1908. By A. Lnny. 

Though Dr. Howitt had done a long life's work in the canso of the knowledge 
of human nature, the news of his death brings deep i>crsonnl regret to all who were 
acquainted with the results of his lulioiirs, animated by that liking for the tribesmen of 
Austndia which personal knowledge of them always awakens in liberal and gentle 
minds. He knew them intimately, and 8tudie<l them closely, for more thati thirty years. 
As the tribes with whom ho had been familiar died out 1>oncath the kindness no le.ss 
than the cruelty of the whites—died of European clothing, of whisky, of opinin, aud 
beneath the rifle, Dr. Howitt sought information front scores of corrcsjtondents, 
dwelling in regions where the blacks hnd not yet 1>coii o.\tir|)atcd. Much patience, 
much sagacity, were demanded in the task of collecting and sifting the notes received 
from correspondents, who were all obliging and aiDtious to bo accurate, but who were 
not all accpiuiutcd with the languages of the tribest, were not all trained to scieiitiflo 
oiiservation. It conUl not Ito but tltat, in describing the biglily complex rules which 
govern native marriages, mistakes must occur, bo discovcrcti, and cause a repetition of 
the processes of incpiiry. Dr. Howitt’s putienco, his engenioss to verify his facts, 
and to withdraw wlintcvcr he hnd reason to suspect ns iiicoricct statcmeiit.s, are 
universally and gratefully recognised. 

After making an expedition into Central Australia fifty years ago. Dr. Howitt, 
in 1860, prospected in Gipp’s laud. In 1864 he was prominent in the search for 
Burke and Wills. It was apparently about 187.3 that he became the ally and friend 
of the Rev. Lorimor Fison, who was examining savage systems of relationsliip in 
the light of the ideas of Mr. Lewis Morgan. That student was rather actively 
industrious than conspicuously logical. He was, however, willi J. F. McLeiniau, a 
pioneer into the darkling region of early social life. Unhappily, the pioneers fell out 
by tho way. Mr. McLennan was a man of the keenest wit: but his health wa.s 
iuadccpintc to Ills energy. The sword wore out tho sheath. Ho could never see in 
savage terms for human relationships more than a system of addresses, and the 
researches of Dr. Howitt aud of Messrs. Spencer and Gillen prove to ilemonstration 
that ho was wrong. I cannot say that Morgan’s belief in an effort towards moral 
reform as tho first source of the eswliest marriago rule (if the earliest it be)—tho 
division of the tribe into a pair of exogamons intermarrying phrutriea—seems better 
inspired than McLcaiian's explanation of terms of relationship. Both men wero 
pioneers, and tho wonder is that they 1>oth did so much towtu-ds clearing and occupying 
new ground. 


Dr. Howitt was among tho contributors to a Isjok of varying value.«, Mr. Brough 
Smyth's collection of reports on the aboriginals of Victoria. 

In 1880 be and Mr. Fison collal)Orntcd in the welUknown book, Kamilaroi and 
Kunini, which marks a great advance in onr knowledge of Atistniliau society. I have 
had the curiosity to look back on my own review of it in the Saturday Review, 1881. 
I foiinti myself “ unable to agree with Mr. Fison on many points, but obliged to 
’’ thank him for a spirited, if unsuccessful, attempt to elucidate tho marriage customs 
“ of the Australian black fellows.” Tben I tackled Morgan, charging heavily against 
his logic : I traceil the varying results of the Rev. Mr. Ridley—the early information 
about "classes” was mixed and imperfect—and I insisted on knowing what totems 
hatl to do with exogamy. Wo still want to know ! “ How is tho origin of totemism 

" to be explained ?” I asked, and especially asked, if the phratries be the result of a 
law of moral reform, why were they, as Mr. Fison seemed to suppose, totemistic; or 
rather, distinguishes! by totems ? 
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Ill the whole review, space being limited, nothing was said of Mr. Howitt's 
information about the Kuriiai. By the natives of tbnt tribe he was later accepted as 
on initiate, studied their initiatory ceremonies, and discovered the belief in the “ All- 
Father.” The belief was no novelty to science. Wait*, fifty years ago, accepted it 
as genuine, and as original, not due to Christian influences. Nevertheless, a recent 
French reviewer of Mr. Howitt’s A’atice Tribet of South-East Australia insisted 
that the more interesting parts of the faith are European contaminations, without 
referring to Mr. Howitt's proofs that this could not lie the case. In Kamilaroi and 
Kumai, Mr. Howitt, not yet initiatctl, knew only of Brewin, a lieing who is not on 
a level with the Kurnai All-Father. 

The Kurnai rites, the Joraeil, were described by Dr. Ilowitt in Journ. Anthr. 
Inst., 1885, and, with Mr. Fisou, he contributed an interesting paper on the Attic 
Deme and the “ Horde.” Here the authors said that class names (by which they 
probably meant phratry names) “probably all are totems” — that is, probably 
pluatrics (or matrimonial classes ?), are named after animals, plants, and other objects 
in nature. Certainly there are several such cases, but the prevalent ignorance of the 
tribal languages prevents us from attaining any general conclusion. As to Attica, 
the authors concluded that “ there seems to be no doubt whatever that the totem did 
“ exist there.” This is scarcely demonstrated. 

In 1881, the article {Journ. Anthr. Inst.) on the change from descent in the 
female to descent in the male line did not greatly advance our knowledge of tlie cnuse.s 
of the change. Later, Dr. Howitt fonnd that among the Dieri, one of the most 
primitive of tribes in his opinion, fathers have a way of presenting, as it were, their 
own totems (in addition to the inherited mother’s totem) to their children. By this 
method the change to “ father right ” might lie evolved. As each Dieri father’s wife 
has several pirrauru who need not bo of the father's totem, and who may be the 
fathers of the “father’s” children, the confidence of the father is rather singular! 
It shows a good heart. 

There are other pajicrs, with one on Australian lieliefs, in Journ. Anthr. Inst. 
(1884), all of which Dr. Howitt regarded as superseded by his great work of 1904, 
Native Tribes of South-East Australia. As literature, some of the earlier papers, 
particularly that on the discreditably neglected theme of native poetry, were, to my 
taste, more interesting. 

Of the Native Tribes it is superfluous to speak. It is one of the classics of 
Anthropology. Many points of controversy remain undecided ; perhaps they never 
will be decided. Some people will believe that a reformatory movement caused a 
bisection of each tribe into two exogamous intermarrying pluratries. Others will ask, 
What wn.H there to reform ; or how could the tribe sec that there was anything to 
“ reform ? Why were totem names given to the phratries, and what is the origin 
of totemism ? ” Dr. Howitt advanced no theory. He touched but slightly on the 
problem of one totem to one totem marriage, a problem obviously crucial, and he did 
not apparently understand, in the field of religion and magic, the importance of what 
he tells us about Kutchi among the Dieri. 

His book is so rich in facts that we have not yet even detected all the problems 
which it presents. But for him, the nature of life in the dying south-east tribes 
would have been as obsciue as that of the extinct Tasmanians. He has had worthy 
followers, but no man so long and so strenuously, with so much caution and so 
sagaciously, has studied a savage people. Respect for his work and his memory 
urges research, if there yet be time, among the little-known tribes between the Dieri 
and the Barkinji as well as among the Western Australian peoples. A. LANG. 
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Physical Anthropologry: Pigmentation. Dubois. 

On the Correlation of the Black and the Orange-Coloured IQ 
Pigments, and Its Bearing upon the Interpretation of Red- 
halredness. By Professor Dr. Eug. Dubois. 

The important reaiilta coiiceniiug the colour of the hair, obtained by Mr. J. 
Oray by means of his new form of Lovibond’s tintometer, and communicated at the 
meeting of tlie Royal Anthropological Institute of February lltli, 1908, give me 
occasion to present the following remarks on the same subject, one to which con- 
sitlerable atteution is just now Iwiug given everywhere. 

As I take it, from the report in Nature of February 27th, Mr. Gray proretl that 
the hair contained two coloured pigments, an orange and a black pigment, the black 
pigment increasing uuiformly in amount from blonde to black, the orange pigment 
remaining practically constant in that series of hair. In the series of red hair, on 
the contrary, the orange pigment is predominant, its increasing amount causing the 
colouration from light to dark red. Finally, the conclusion \vas formulated that red 
hair was derived from dark hair hy the conversion of more or less of the black pig¬ 
ment into lu) equal amount of orange pigment. 

I nrrivoil at a quite similar conclusion in a small paper published in the Aedcr- 
landsch Tijdschrifl voor Geneeskundc of February 8th, 1908 (pp. 463-466), taking 
chiefly into consideration certain facts of the hair colours in mammals, riiosc facts, 
indeed, seem to me to be decisive ns to the interpretation of the pyrrhotism.* Some 
of them may be mentioned here. 

Mammals in the state of domestication, such ns cows, horses, <logs, exhibit grosso 
modo all kinds of hair colours, in the gradual transitions which we meet in man. 
A melanochrome and a pyrrhochrome pigment, more or leas mixed with one another 
or more or loss pure and in diflerent degrees of concentration or saturation, sufiice 
to explain them all. 

The colours of mammals in the wild state arc generally, in every species, in a 
more constant condition of mixture and saturation. Thus many species are jet black, 
others are fiery rc<l. Evaleiitly black and rml (properly orange) are the fundamental 
colours of the hair. 

But very strikingly, too, there comes to light the intimate relation Ijetwoen the 
pyrrhochrome and the melanochrome pigment. The facts, indeed, force upon us the 
idea that the orange is an easily protluccd (chemical) modification of the black pig¬ 
ment. A few of the.so facts raa.v bo mentioned hero in jirof)f of it. 

Of the wild Javanese cow, the bnuteng {Bibos soudaicus), the young bulls, which 
arc brownish-red over the largest jmrt of the body (ns the females are for their entire 
life), become jet black in the adult state. As mentionc<I by Darwin {Descent of Man, 
Vol. II., p. 289), the emasculated bull reverts to the eolour of the females. 

Likewise the young of both sexes and the adult females of Pithecia leucocepfiala 
are brownish-blnck almvo and red on the belly. The adult male is black above 
and beneath. 

Again, in Mycctes carayn, the hair of the adult mule is entirely of n deep black ; 
the adult female and the young of both sexes arc greyish-yellow. 

In Lemur macaco, too, the male is black, the female re<l. 

The colour of the hair nmy, further, vary extensively in one and the same species. 
Thus diflerent iudividuals of the common European squirrel, of the same region, present 
all griulatious from orange to the darkest brown, and finally black. In the Netherlands I 
obtained only partially block siiecimens, but entirely black ones have frequently l>cca mot 
in Germany, aud, in one and the same litter, black young side by side with red young. 

. • From pyrrkos = foxy-rol, ficry-red, orange, a more atlcquate term for the colour in question 

than ergthros or rutilus. 
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Ill Uio diiiic8 of HollnDd 1 frequently met entirely block U'ild rabbits, but on two 
occoeions, and in quite diflTerent places, I observed a foxy-red individual. 

It is well known that the hair of the omnf;-utau may be of a lighter or darker 
brownish-red, and in some cases nearly black. The chimpau/.ee, commonly jet black, 
may become ruddy-brown in some individuals. In Lemur varius wo meet %vith red 
and black chequered individuals. 

Of Hylobutet lar and If. agilis some iiidividnals may be rusty brown and oven 
light yellowish (especially females], while others are jet black. In the Inst case the 
young are often dark brown. 

In the middle and west part of Java, I observed, in some very rare cases, 
amongst one of the very frequent troops of entirely black budeng (^Semnopithcens 
maurus) a single red (orange) individual. In early life all the young are light red. 
In the eastern part of the island some of these red monkeys, as described by 
Dr. Koblbmgge, are nearly constantly mixed in the troops of the black species. 
Though formerly described os a difTerent species, Semnopitheeui pgrrhus., in the 
opinion of Schlcgel and Kohibmgge, it should be regarded only as a kind of albino 
of the black species. I am inclined to consider the former to be a new form, by 
mutation. 

On the contrary, in some individuals of the leopard in Java and India, the yellow 
and red hair of the skin varies into black. Yellow and black cubs belong to one and 
the same litter. 

The black fox is of the same species with the common red fox. 

The hamster {Cricelttt /rumcntarius\ commonly nisty coloured above and black 
on the belly, in some parts of Germany exhibits a black back. 

Finally, it is well known that of nearly-related species often one has black, the 
other re<1 hair. Thus, for instance, the black Semnopitheeus maurus of Java and the 
orange Semnopitheeus ferrugineus of Sumatra, the jet black Hylohalct syndactylus 
and the reddish or yellowish individuals of the other Sumatran gibbous, the black 
chimpanzee and the red orang-ntan. 

The black fox, the black leopard, the block rabbit, the black hamster, and the 
black squirrel are case.s of melanism. But the red rabbit, the red budeng, and the red 
chimpauzee may bo termed coses of pyrrhotism. 

We may consider the last-named phenomenon as depending upon a modification of 
the melanocbrome pigment into pyrrhochrome pigment. In a similar way we consider 
albinism to depend upon the reduction to a minimum of the black and the orange 
colour, the corresponding pigments probably undergoing a modification into a white 
substance, and we consider melanism to depend upon an increase of melanocbrome 
pigment (in many cases originating from modification of the pyrrhoohroine pigment). 

Just as in mammals in the state of domestication, in man pyrrhotism is a very 
common phenomenon. Here also we have to put it in the same rank with the 
phenomena of melanism and albinism. 

Indeed, pyrrhotism occurs frequently in all races, not less so than albinism. 
Pyrrhotism, too, is not limited to the hair, for in red-haired individuals the skin 
commonly is of a very peculiar, delicate complexion and abundantly freckled, the frecklea 
characteristically called taehes de rousseur by the French. This peculiar condition of 
the skin, evidently depending upon deviating trophical processes of the integument, 
may be present in brothers and sisters or children of red-haired individuals, but not 
be accompanied by red hair. 

Also the experiments of Tomier,* showing that full-grown Pelobates fuscus could 
be obtained differently coloured, melanotic, pyrrhotic, or albinotic, by supplying 

* Zeoltgisehsr Ans^ger. limreitn BeHage, October 28, 1907. Vol. 3:^ Ko. 9-10, pp. 248-238. 
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diffbreiit amounts of food to those frogs in the Inrvnl state, tend to prove the intimate 
connection of modification of the iutcgumental pigmont.s with trophicnl processes. 

To summarise : aJl these facts and many others force upon us tlio opinion that wo 
must consider pyrrhotism as depending »ipou an en.sily occurring (cliemical) modification 
of the molanoclirome into pyrrhochrome pigment, wliilc on the contrary they are 
incompatible with the view of Topinnrd and others, that red-hairednes.s may be reganlcd 
ns having the character of » variety of abivistic origin. EUG. DUBOIS. 


A Reply to E. T. (M.VX, 


47 


Africa, West. Dennett. 

At the Back of the Black Man’s Mind. 

1907, 93). D;/ R. E. Deimc/t. 

In Max, 1907, 93, E. T. was gooil enough to comraonco his review of my liook 
with a very complimentary remark about my knowleilgo of the West African Negro’s 
secret thought, which I would much nither he had not made. I must, at any rate, thank 
him for it. I may say at once thut the aim of my book was neither to prove that I 
hull this knowledge nor liow I obtained it, but simply to give the infonniition I hud 
gathered to the public for what it was worth, in the hope that it might induce people 
at home to take an interest in the religion of the African whioli I ci)doavourc<l to 
describe. There are parts of Africa where the native is not granteil the status of a 
human being. If I have I>con fortunate enough to show that he is after all a 
religious being surely this should cease ? 

My reviewer says that I have such a thorough kiiowle<lge of the native mind 
and of bis maimer of working that I suppose my readers to understand things which 
are absolutely clear to mo, hut which are to anyone else wrappcti in obscurity. There 
may be some truth in this, as it must be remembered that out of the last twenty- 
eight years of my life only twenty-two months have been spent out of Africa; and 
one of my absences was of seventeen years' duration. But if my reviewer thinks that 
the meaning of everything that I have written is clear to me ho is much mistaken. 
Where possible I have obtained the meaning of obscure passages from some intelligent 
non-Christian native. Take, for example, the instance pointed out by my reviewer 
where ho says, “ Wherever Mr. Dennett uses linguistic proof he takes such liberties 
“ that it is almost impossible to find out the slightest basis for them; ho says on 
“ page 26 that: 

“ Knnga lumhi; haiign meUt 
“ Malambn malambakaiia, xivili 


“ means, ‘Just as the sun rises and sets, so it is Mnmboma's business to look after 
“ ‘ the crowning and burial of Maloaiigo; and just as n w’omau cooks and intends to- 
“ ‘ go on cooking (and watching her pots), so Mamlioina watches over the Bavili.’ ” 
My reviewer continues, “ The first line obviously expresses the idea of the rising and 
“ sotting sun, and there can be no doubt alwnt the meaning of the last word of the 
“ second line.” 

Now I venture to state that no foreigner could obviously understand that the 
first lino refers to the rising and setting sun, and the last word of the second line 
should refer to the Loango language. I say of this passage on page 26, “ I do not 
“ think anyone to-<lny can translate this exactly,” but it carries the following mooning 
with it (see above). I include myself as beiug of to-day (though a bit behind the 
times in European ways, perhaps), and admit that I could make nothing of it. It was 
paraphrased to me by a man called “ Tate,” an old native who took a kindly interest 
in my work. I am sorry that thirty-five words were necessary to explain the meaning 
of two. Is there anything remarkable to the European mind about this ? 

After discussing the xina (page 51) ku sala fumu, E. T. adds, “we may guess 
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“ that thin is connected with some tabu, but wc certainly cannot know.” My only 
answer to this is that xma stands for tabn, and that on page 163, mna ku sala 
fumu is connected with the fish Ba/u. 

Under Ndongoism my reviewer says, “ It is cnrious that . . . Mr. Dennett 

“ should not have found out that in reality no native worships the tutelary 
“ images.” I thought that tliis matter had been settled long ago. I think if 1 had 
noticed that the natives really woi-shipped their fetishes I should not have said that 
it, as a religion, was of small importance, neither could 1 have quoted the saying 
given in Note 13, page 85, where the Bavili clearly state tliat “ God made man and 
“ he made the Bakicibaci also.” The native's answer to my question as to whether 
they made images of Nzambi seems to me to point to their not looking at them os 
“ gods " to be worshipped. I quoted on page 86 the Rev. Comber’s view ns opposed 
to that of the Bavili. I show how and for what pnrpose they arc used (page 93). 
Because I do not say that the Bavili do not worship those figures I hardly think 
that my reviewer had the right to conclude that 1 did not recognise the difference 
between the material figure and the nkici behind it. {^Notet on the Folklore of the 
Fjort, pages 131, 135.) 

Alwiit these figures £. T. goes on to say that in any neighbouring tribe I could 
have found images or charms of identically' the same forms to which the same power 
is attributed. Is E. T. quite sure about this ? I tried to separate those of Bavili 
origin frani those of the kingdoms of Mayombe and Kakongo. Mavungu and 
Mlialimundembi, the great Kakongo fetishes, used oftcui to be seen in Loango, but 
they were not of Loango origin, and certainly had no equal in size nor in figure in 
that country. Smaller local figures may have had the reputed power, but the 
popularity of these great figures rather proved that in fact they had not their 
vu-tuos. 

E. T. says that my translation of the word niatali “ is inexact, it simply means 
** rocks—nothing but rocks, and no idea of sun and beat is connected with it.” 1 do 
not agree with him. On pages 101 and 102 1 dniw my reader's attention to eight 
compound words ; Nos. 2 and 3 are composed of words with an opposite meaning. 
It is not unlikely', therefore, that No'. 4 should be of a like composition. The Bavili 
certainly do recognise a difibreucc between mania aud malali. Mania are the com¬ 
paratively cold stones found in rivers, but matali are the hot stones strewn about the 
hills ; xi tali is an axe or a hatchet, bu tali is iron. Mania^ then, ore not the stones 
tlmt produce the hatchet nor iron. Mania-Matuli on tliis particular occasion are 
personified ideas. Mania the natives told me meant the ” priucoly' womb.” Ma, then, 
is not a phual sign but a title of honour. Now Ngonde or ngondia means the moon, 
or Mgo's womb. Ngo is Kongo's wife, the mother of all the people (see (mge 51). 
She, then, is the ma in the word ma nia. Mania and ngonde personify the same power, 
possibly motherhood. 

In the same w'ay the ma iii the word ma tali is not a plural sign, but a title also. 
We find this root la in the w'ord tata, father, as well as in the word ntangu or 
ntangua. The verb la ha.s a very indefinite meaning. Ta is a bow; now a gun ; 
it expresses the noise made by the arrow whizzing through the air. Ntangu was 
translated ns mother chaser; it ahso means, of conrse, the sun. Ta here, then, is 
to chase. The substantive “ chaser ” would be Ji-ta-i, which, by euphonic law, 
would become tt/m/t, the li in the word nta/igu being elided. Ma tali is thus 
connected with fatherhood and the sun. It is not, then, because mania-inatadi represent 
hot and cold stones that tliey stand for the sun and the moon, but because both 
they and ntangu-ngotide personify fatherhood and motherhood. 

Again, it is a riddle to my reviewer how in the word mwici 1 find the stem vibu. 
a or ti is a word that gives the syllable it follows a sense of originality. The word 
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mu is fonnd written inlu, and both menu the ocean. Piro Visseq writes it mou; 
Bentley writes it mbu. The euphonic law, causing this change from mu to mhu, 
from tna to mba, from mo to mbo, will 1)0 found on page 522 of Bentley’s Konyo 
Dictionurt/. 

In bis next paragraph E. T. says, “ If Mr. Dennett has no better reason than 
those given in his book, it is on a shaky basis that he btiilds up the fundamental 
“ law of the Bnvili os spoken by the Maloango.” Yes, perhaps E. T. is right, as 
the so-called lessons were not taken down directly from the mouth of Maloango. But 
my reviewer seems to forget that what he calls the fundamental law is not only founded 
on these lessons, but really on the 144 or so Bakicibaci, which are given quite apart 
from the lessons, and which centuries ego certainly were much more perfectly taught. 
Each of these sacred wonls may bo said to speak volumes, btit toe cannot rood them, 
ala.s ! I have rescued the names of those Bakicibaci from obscurity, ray successors may 
perhaps do much with them. 

I must end this by thanking my able reviewer for the eviilent care with which 
he hius been good enough to rca«l my l>ook. K. E. DENNETT. 


Burrows. 

48 


REVIEWS. 

Crete. 

The Discoveries in Crete, and their bearing on the Historg of Ancient 
Civilisation. By Professor Ronald M. Borrows. With illustrations. Reprinted, 
with addeuda on the season’s work of 1907. Murray, 1907. 5*. nett. 

Professor Burrows’ admirable little book has already been reprinted, with additions, 
and we hear that a third reprint is probable. This, for a book originally publislied in 
the summer of 1907, is good. It goes to show, firstly, that cheapness will atone for lack 
of illustration.^, and secondly, that there is a public which is keenly interested in the 
Cretan discoveries, and wants to know more about them. This is as it should be, for 
the most important discoveries in Crete have been made by British explorers, Messrs. 
Evans and Mackenzie, and the others by Americans and Italians. Oddly enough, in 
Crete the Germans arc nowhere. Not only have they never attempted to dig there— 
(the French have, atid unsuccessfully)—but their comments on the results of the 
Cretan exetivatious have been unfortunate. Professor Doerpfeld’s criticism of the 
Knossos results has been refutcil by Dr. Mackenzie, and shown to rest u[>on complete 
misapprehensions. The German deductions from their work on the Mycennian sites 
of the Greek mainlaud are hardly sufficient to enable them to sit in judgment on 
Cretan work. Had they dug in Crete their criticisms of the Cretan work would 
have carried some weight; as it is, they ai'e not impressive. 

Professor Burrow's is justifiably insistent on this point, and with his support of 
Dr. Mackenzie most of us who have seen Knossos and the excavations in progress 
w’ill join. 

Professor Burrows’ main jmsition is that of sympathy with the views of Drs. 
Evans and Mackenzie, which, however, ho subjects to a certain amount of luicful criti¬ 
cism. His book is not a mere popular abrfge of the various articles iii the Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, the Annual of the British School at Athens, and the Rendicanti dei 
Lined, in which the English and Italian explorers have published their results, but a 
critical and comparative examination of them, which leads the critic to a cordial agree¬ 
ment with, and advocacy of, their views. A critical book of this sort on the subject, 
published at a low price, has been needed for some time past, even though it must 
necessarily be an ephemeral treatise, like all such written while the discoveries described 
are still in progress. Drs. Evans and Mackenzie are starting this year to excavate a 
whole region of the great palace-complex at Knossos, which has hitherto not been 
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touched, and in tlio coimo of tbo 'work 'will no doubt be led by further discoveries to 
formulate new conclusions and modify old ones. So that Profe.ssor Burrows may have- 
to 'writo a new book very shortly 1 But tliis fact does not detract in the slightest 
degree from the value of his present work. Critical and sugge-stive books of this kind 
Imve a permanent value, in that they arrest and focus the attention at a certain period 
of the development of the work which they describe ; they are landmarks of its ])ro- 
gress, since they mark the development of general interest in and understanding of it. 
And St the time of publication they perform good service in suggesting new points of 
view to the excavators as well as to the great body of those who arc interested in 
their work. 

On the important point of the racial and linguistic affinities of the “ Minonu 
Cretans the usual doctrine is that they were “ Mediterranean ” Southerners, who .“imke- 
non-Aryan languages, not “ Indo-European ’’-speaking Northerners. But ProfeSfOr 
Burrows does not altogether dismiss the possibility that tltey may have been “ Aryans ” 
after all, quoting Mr. Cowley’s analysis of the later Eteocrctan inscriptions, which 
would seem to be in an Indo-European language, specially kin to .Venctic. At the 
same time Professor Burrows notes that this proves nothing a.s to the language of 
the Minoans, of which we shall know nothing till we can reiul their hicroglyphed 
tablets I Meanwhile, the fact remains that Lycian is not considered by Pick, 
Kretschmer, and other philologists who have analysed what wo know' of it, to be by 
any possibility Indo-Eiiropeim. The same authorities consider that there arc among 
Greek place-names and in certain Greek wonls elements of nou-Indo-Europoan origin. 
The Greeks themselves .believed that jiapfiapoi lived in the land before them. What 
is more natural than to snpposo that Lycian w'as a survival of the old ])ro-Aryuu 
tongue that was spoken in Greece before the Aryaii-speakcrs came down from the 
north with their language, which combined with the older tongue to form “Greek”? 
This theory would fit in well with the view of the ethnologists that the Mcilitormucaa 
has always been inhabited by a dolichocephalic dark race, into w'hich the bracliy- 
cophaliu fair people from the north intruded. This intrnsiou must lie placed after 
the fall of tho Miuouu culture. The Minoans wore dolichocephalic; they represented 
themselves, and the Egyptians represcntoil them, uniformly as dark-haireil and 
niddy-complcxioned ; the red-haired and fair (xanthocliroic) type of Homer’s heroes, 
the brachycephalic skulls of the Hellenic statues, ctune into the land later; they are 
the Aryan stock which died out in Greece before the Roman period, after imposing 
on the inhabitants a langnage Indo-European in structure, but natnrally containing 
elements derived from their original non-Aryan idiom. That i.s the usual theory, 
which Professor Burrows states fully, but at the same time notes that the evidence 
as to Eteocretun may prove an earlier Aryan wave, before that of the Hellenes from 
tho north, and that the Minonu culture may, but need not necessarily, be the civilisation 
of this pre-Hellenic wave ; ho quite rightly insists that the Eteocrctans are not without 
question to be regardetl as the later descendants of the Minonu Cretans. 

If Eteocretan is Indo-European, the theory of an earlier Aryan wave from Italy 
and the Adriatic is probable enough. I would suggest that this western wave is to 
be connected with the known historical fact of a great eastwiml migration of Mediter¬ 
ranean tribes in the thirteenth century n.C., which caused widespread displacements 
of population in the .£gean, and drove wares of invaders upon the shores of Syria 
and Egypt. Among these invaders were many tribes of probable Cretan origin, and 
one, which all tradition as well as archaeological evidence brings from Crete, the 
Philistine people, settled permanently in Palestine ; it is very tempting to regard them 
as Minoans expelled from Crete by the Italian Aryan tribes from the west. As usual, 
in the course of Vdlkertoanderungen, as was the case in Europe in tho fifth century 
A.D., invaders were mingled with invaded, expellers with expelled, often in tho same 
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movement. Tims vro may explain sucli names ns Slmnlina and Slnikalsha and 
Tiiirshn as really of Italian origin, though also referring to the settlcmonts in Asia 
Minor of the tribes from Italy. The traditional connection between the Etruscans and 
the Lydians is well known. 

The possibility of another Aryan wave of difTcront type from A.sia Minor must 
not be left out of account. The Khutti or Hittitc.s were certainly closely relnte»l to 
the Mitannians of Northern Mesopotamia, who, we now know from Dr. Winckler’s 
discoveries at Boghaz Ktii, were pure Imninns, and worshipped among their chief 
gods Mitrn, Indra, Variina, and the Nasatyu-twins. In the cuneiform spelling the 
names hardly differ from the well-known Sanskrit forms. This was in the fourteenth 
century n.C.* If the Ilittites were Aryan Iranians too, and their kingtloin extended, 
ns is prolmble, west of the Hnlys a.s far as the Phrygian mouutain-mass, I would point 
eut that we have possibilities of actual Iranian invasion of the ACgcan biusin at an 
early pcrioil which cannot be left out of account. And there arc odd resemblances 
here and there between the Minoau and Ilittite cultures, though the latter was early 
Unbylonizcd. But these resemblances may be due to the prc-Iruniaii “ Mcditorranciin ” 
element in Asia Minor, Avhich may have combined with the invading Iranians to form 
the Ilittite nation. 

Such is the welter of theories in which we are still struggling, aud they will all 
•with the exception of some of the very latest developments which I have sketchetl 
above, be found fully discti.ssed by Professor Burrows. In his appendix bo doBnitely 
accepts Dr. Mackenzie’s argument as to the southern origin of the Minoans, derived 
from their costume of the simple waistcloih like that of the Egyptians, which ought to 
come from a warm climate, obviously Africa. The cogency of this argument from the 
wnistcloth has been present to the minds of those who are interested iu the .subject for 
aome time past, but I believe that Dr. Mackenzie was the first to print it, and Professor 
Burrows is the first commentator to insist upon its importance. It fits iu well with 
what comparative orchmology teaches us lu; to the ]K>ssihle primitive connection or even 
identity of origin of the civilisations of Egypt and the Aegean. Africa, perhaps the 
Nile-Dolta itself (the original land of the Jfa-nebu), may have been the original 
** jiimpiug-off-])lucc ” of the ACgcnns. The peoples migrate from a colder to a warmer 
climate usually, no doviht, but why not also sometimes from a very wann to a less 
warm one ? 

Professor Burrows describc.s with some detail the discoveries iu Southern Russia 
cf a neoliihie culture where pottery is closely akin to that of Minonn Crete. The chief 
explorer, Dr. Schmidt, seems to assume that this culture, which ho regards os Indo- 
European, was the “ mother ” of the Minoan civilisation. But in his second appendix 
(Septeml>er 1907) Professor Burrows shows that the discoveries of Dr. Vasii, director 
cf the Belgrade Musoiun, prove that the so-called “ neolithic ” culture of Sorvia, 
closely related to that of Southern Russia, is the “ daughter ” rather than even 
the “sister” of the prehistoric Greek oivilisation. vEgean influence, if not actual 
.^gcan immigration, passed up the Vurdur valley into Servia, where figures with the 
wnistcloth are found, and also through Thrace to the Black 8ca and South Russia. 
Probably Dr. Schmidt has never seriously considered the theory of African (Mediterra¬ 
nean) origin of the iEgeau culture at all. It is difficult for some to throw off the yoke 
of the idea that everything civilised iu Europe must necessarily he the invention 
cf Aryan-speaking people.i. And a Russian arcbmologist is perhaps nithor inclined to 
reganl things Greek from tho point of view of Rus.sin, his starting-place is the 
Aryan north, whereas tlie Italians, planted iu the Mediterranean, and wc, with our 


* Mitt, tltr DeuttchtH Oriant-OctelUchaft, Dec. 11MJ7. The im{jortancc of this discovery to tho 
study of Aryan origius U obvioas. 
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national facalty of transplantation, and curing nothing whetlicr wc nro, or the Minouns 
■were, Aryans or not, can regard the early peoples of Southern Europe from a 
Mediterriuieiui point of view and witliout pro-Aryan prejudices. 

An iinportaiit feature iu Professor Burrows’ hook is the very full treatment of the 
Egyptian evidence. Uis examination of the various schemes of Egyptian chronology 
is very good. All are now practically agreed on a point of the utmost importance 
to the Minoologists, if we can so call them ; that is, the date of the eightecntli 
dynasty, with which the Knossian periods, “ Lute Minoan” I, II, and (the beginning 
of) III, were contemporary, os wo know from the evidence of the tombs of Uekhmara 
and Senmut at Egyptian Thebes, besides oonnticss smaller items of evidence, which 
arc cumulative. It is agreed tliat the cighteeoth dynasty did not l>egin before 
1600 n.c., or end later than about 1330 n.c. The reign of Thothmes III will fall in 
the century between 1550 and 1450, that of Amonhotep III at the eud of the fifteenth 
century, aud that of Akhenoten at the beginning of the fourteenth, though it may 
be noted that some Assyriologists (e.^., Lehmann-IIaupt and Kniidtzon) arc inclined 
to date Akhenaten rather earlier than is Pi-ofcssor Eduard Meyer. 

About the earlier )>eriod agreement has not yet been reached, but if we are to 
choose between the rival sj’stcms of Professor Petrie* and Professor Ednard Moyer,t 
tho probabilities are that we shall have to choose tlie latter; 1500 years between 
the twelfth and the eighteentli dyna.sties arc imjw.ssible to credit. Tho whole history 
of the world since tho foundation of the Roman Empire has only taken 2,000 ycai'S; 
and it is not much more than 1,500 yeaia since the lust Egyptian hieroglyphs weie 
sculptured on a temple-wall. And how have nations and tonguc.s changed iu the time I 
Yet the other horn of tho dilemma, the necessity of forcing the thirteenth dynasty 
and the Hyksos period into a period of only two centuries aiul a half is difficult 
enough to surmount, although Professor Meyer es-snys the task. Professor Burrows’ 
own iuclination is strongly in favour of Meyer’s chronology, but there are still some 
important points to bo cleared up before all of us will accept it unreservedly.^ Mean¬ 
while, for those ■who must have dotes, and cannot lie content with dateless dyna.sties, 
for tho period before the eighteenth dynasty Brugseh’s system of deml reckoning 
based on Manctho will probably still continue to be used, with roser\’atious. Certainty 
only begins with the eighteenth dynasty. 

Professor Burrows is to be congratulated on his able discussion of this subject— 
a thorny one—which most Greek archaeologists before him have been inclined to 
avoid, if not to ignore. II. R. HALL. 


Melanesia. Parkinson. 

Dreitsig Jahre in der Sudsee. Land %md LttUe^ Sxtten und GebrSuche IQ 
im Biitnurcharchipel und auf den deutschen Salomointeln. Von R. Parkinson. 
Herausgegeben von Ur. B. Ankermann, Direktorial-Assistent am Kbniglicben Museum 
fiir Volkerkundc zu Berlin. Mit 56 Tafein, 4 Korten und 141 Textabbilduugen. 
Stuttgart: Strecker und Schroder, 1907. Pp. xxii -f- 876. 24 x 17 cm. Price 

16 marks. 

This book deals with one of tlie most interesting, and still one of the least known 
parts of tbe ■world, the last asylum of “ the Anthropophagi and men whose heads do 
“ grow liencnth their shoulders,” represented in modern travellers’ tales as tnileil men. 


* Bftearche* ia Sam, I90.v. t Abhandl. kgl. prewa. Altad., 1904. 

i in his latest [ironounccmcnt on the difficult subject of the thirteenth dynasty (St:htr. 
pretut. Ahtd^ 1IKI7), I'lofeasor Meyer aooepts ahoost entirely an arrauf^ent (prnpoaod by Dr. rie]icr> 
to which objection may be raiseil. And to &nd room fur all tbo kno^’n Hyksos kings iu tbc short 
period demanded by tbe Gerraan scholars is a ounsklerablc tax on one's ingenuity I 
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pigmy races, and the lost Ten Tribes. And no one is hotter qiialifictl to write nboot 
this terra incognita than Herr Parkinson, who has been resident in the South Sc 4 ia 
for thirty-tlirce years, and for the last sixteen in the Gazelle Peninsula, New Britain. 
Much of the Bismarck Archipelago is still unexplored; there are many districts in 
New Britain where no white man ha-s penetrated, where no word of the language is 
known, and where life is untouched hy white civilLsatiou. But in other parts every¬ 
thing is changing with startling rapidity. Many of the customs de.scrihcd hy Herr 
Parkinson are either dying out or altogether dead, and the next gonemtion will know 
nothing about them. Native ceremonies, lieliefs, administration, and social practices 
arc weakened or eradicated by European influence or supplanted by European sub¬ 
stitutes. Already natives bring their sous to show them in Herr Parkinson’s collections 
objects once in use but now not to be seen elsewhere, and Herr Parkinson prophesies 
that before more than tweuty-fivo years have paasetl the natives of New Britain and 
New Irelniul will visit the musciuns of Europe and gaze at the weapons and imple¬ 
ments of their foix-fatliors with the samo nstooi.shmciit as that with which wo study 
those of our Stone Age ancestors. 

Under those circumstnnec.H, with }>nrts of the islands still unexplored, and parts 
already dcmoralistsl by white civilisation, it is impossible to give n full or complete 
description of the area ns n whole, and Herr Parkinson laments the gaps in his record, 
some of which can never tilled in. 

The volume is divided into twelve sections, the first seven of which tretU. of 
different parts of Melanesia : New Britain, the French Islands, and Duke of York; 
Now Ireland, New Hanover, etc.; Saint Matthias, etc.; the Admiralty Islands ; the 
Western Islands (Ninigo, etc.); the German Solomons, Nissan, and the Carteret 
Islands; and the Eastern Islands (Nugnria, etc.). These separate areas are first 
described, then their inhabitants, and the author's familiarity w’itli the natives, in 
particular in Now Britain, enables him to give a full record of native life in all its 
aspects, illustratc<l by excellent photographs. The later sections are devoted to general 
subjects dealing with the area as a wliolc: Secret Societies, Totemism, Masks and 
Mask Dances, Folk-Talcs, Beliefs, and Languages. A short chapter treats of the 
native food-supply, agriculture and hunting, and the final part gives a history of the 
discovery of the various islands. 

Herr Parkinson attempts to answer tlic question ns to the origin and aflinitios of 
the inhabitants of the Bismarck Archipelago by noting their similarity to tlie Australians 
(especially marked between the inhahitnnt.s of New Britain and Queensland), and more 
particularly to the extinct Tasmanians. In support of a theory of common origin ho 
inserts Wallace’s map of Auslndia (p. 245) at the hcgiuiiiiig of the Tertiary Period, 
when EB.siern Australia consisted of a narrow strip of land from Capo York to 
Tasmania, and was inhabited hy a woolly-haired race of men, nearly allied to, if not 
identical with the people of central Now Guinea and the Bismarck Archipelago. In 
the same geological period Western Australia, separated from Eastern Australia by a 
broad expanse of sea, was occupied hy a different race of men, probably allied to the 
Alfuro. When the rising of the land had ‘connected Eastern and Western Australia, 
the smooth-haired Westerners prc.ssed in, and destroyed and mixed with the woollv- 
hnired peoples of the East, leaving the Tasmanians (later protected by the formation 
of Bass’s .Stniits) untoiudictl. 

Tlic present inhabitants of the islands show everywhere traco-s of admixture, 
straight aiul frizzly hair, dark and light contplexions, occurring in bewildering proximity. 
The purest type is that found in the German Solomons, especially in Bougaiuvillc, 
where its preservation is due to the tierce and siisjiicious charucter of the natives, but 
even berc the coast villages sluiw signs of light-skinned, straight-haired Polynesian 
intrusions. Herr Parkinson docs not place nitich rclianec on the test of skin colour, 
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and ho gives an interesting example of its variability in the case of two Gormans who 
settled ill one of the Duke of York group of islands. Thor wore no clothes, spent all 
day long exposed to the snn, and ndoptc*! a vegetarian diet. In course of tinio they 
retained nothing but their fair hair and boards to distinguish them from the Samoan 
missionaries in the same islands. 

The inhabitants of New Britain are divided by Herr Parkinson into four 
groups :— 

1. The inhabitants of the north-east part of the Gazelle Peninsula, who probably 

came across from the south of New Ireland. 

2. The Baining, in the mountains to tlie south of the Gazelle Peninsiiln, 

representing the aboriginal inhabitants of the island. 

3. The peoples of the interior to the south of the Gazelle Peninsula, such ns 

the Snlka, Gaktei, etc. 

4. The people to the west of the Gazelle Peninsula, nearly related to the 

inhabitants of New Guinea. 

Of these the Baining are the most interesting, as representing the aboriginal in¬ 
habitants of the island, now driven to take refuge in the mountains from the invasions 
of the New Irelandcrs, with a higher grade of cnltiiro. The Baining have no tabu 
(shell money), no Duh duk, and no sea-craft. They make stone clubs with a hea %7 
pierced knob of a type not elsewhere found nearer than iu parU of New Guinea. 
They have characteristic dances and peculiar mask-like hats. They difler physically 
from their neighbours in their smaller build, and are at a lower grade of culture and 
inferior in mental ability. In the author’s Volkttlamme Neupommerns (^Ahhandlungen 
und Beriehte dt% KSniglichen Mwcums zu Dresden, Festschrift, 1899. No. 5) a group 
to the south of the Gazelle Peninsula was identified with the Baining, but this is now 
found to l)c incorrect. 

The further west one travels iu New Britain the more the natives resemble tho.-'e 
of New Guinea, the “ Semitic ” nose being especially noticeable. A chief from Han- 
namhafen, when decorated, at his request, with Herr Parkinson’s pince-nez, might, the 
latter tells ns, have posed for a typical Jewish banker in the Fliegendcr BldUer. 

It is interesting to find that while, on the one hand, many fictions regarding these 
regions vanish iu the light of scientific research; on the other baud, travellers’ tales 
take their place securely in the realms of fact. For example, the account of the caging 
of the girls in New Ireland, though resting on good authority, has often been regarded 
with suspicion, but the fact is now established beyond dispute. Herr Parkinson gives 
two photographs of the tiny but made of plaited palm leaves, raised above the level 
of the floor, in which the girl is confined for twelve to twenty months before matrimony. 
The main objects seem to be fattening and blanching, both being considered most 
important aids to beauty in Melanesian eyes. No one but members of her family are 
allowed to see the girl who is undergoing this beautifying process, but Herr Parkinson 
was fortunate enough to see one who had only just emerged from her seclusion ; her 
skin was as fair as that of a somewhat dark Samoan, and she was “ as fat as a pig,” 
.and she sat surrounded by an admiring group of women, who from time to time 
stroked her fat arms and legs, or patted her bulging cheeks. A. H. Q. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTE. 

An exhibition of one hundred facsimiles of Bushman rock paintings and CA 
.chippings, copied by Miss Helen Tongue, is being held in the Library of the uU 
Hoyal Anthropological Institute, and will remain open until June 6lh. 

Printed by Bras and Spottiswoodb Ltd., His Majesty's Printers, East Harding Street, R.C. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Obituary: Evans. Witb Plate G. Avebury. 

Sir John Evans, K.O.B., D.C.L., F.R.8. Born November 17th, 1823; C| 

died May Sist, 1908. By the Right Hon. Lord Arebury, D.C.L., F.R.S. 01 

III Sir John Evanx the country 1ms lost one of its t^rentest citixoiis, and some of us 
one of our dearest friends. 

Ho was liorn on Novoinlicr 17th, 1823, and was tlic son of the Eev. Arthur 
Benoni Evans, D.D., heiidinn.Htcr of tlie Gruinniar School at Market Bosworth in 
Loiircstcrshire, where ho received his earlier cslucation. It wa.s at first, intended that 
lie sliould yo to O.\ford ; hut he was sent instead to Gonnany as a preparation for 
a hu.sine.s.s career. He made himself, however, a goral classical scholar, and was well 
versed in Hehrew. 

In May, 1840, when only sixteen, he was hrought into the hnsiness of his uncle, 
Mr. .John Dickinson, l'’.R..S., founder of the great |Hi|icr-inaking eoneern in which 
ho hecanio a partner in IS.'jO, and with which he was actively associated until it was 
turne<l into a limited company in 188.7. lie rcinaiiicd until his death president of 
the Paper Manufacturers’ Association. 

In 1864 ho piildishcd his great work on the coins of the Ancient Briton.s, for 
which he received the Allior d'Houteroche prize fnun the French Aendeuiy. llis 
discussion of the derivation of the Ancient British gold coins from the beautiful coins 
of Philip of Mneedon is most ma.storly. 

In 1872 he issued his inonuineiital work on the Ancient Stone Implements, 
IVcnpons, and Ornaments of Givat Britain, and in 1881 that on The Ancient Bronze 
Implements, Weapons, and Ornaments of Great Britain and Ireland, which arc still 
the two standard works on their respective suhjects. Ho also contrihuted many 
memoirs to urohmology, to the journal of the Numismatic and other scientific 
societies. 

From Iioyhooil he was an enthusiastic collector, and hod certainly the finest 
private collection of antiipiitios in this ennutry, or {icrhaps in the world. It is 
difficult to say whether his eollection of coins, of gold ornaments, of bronze 
olijcets, or of stone iinplciuents was the most iutcrosting, valiinble, and illustrative 
of the .subject. 

In 18.72 he was elected a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, and in 1864 of the 
Royal Society, of which ho was elected vice-president in 1876, and treasurer for no 
less than twenty ycai's—from 1878 to 1898—and several times vice-president. 

Ho became secretary of the Numismatic Society in 1849, and president in 1874, 
an otlioo which ho rctuineil for over thirty years ; in fact till his death—a length of office 
almost without a prcectlcut. 

He was president of the Geological Society' in 1874-6, of the Anthrop<dogical 
Institute in 1878-9, of the Societj’ of Anticpinries from 1885 to 1892, and of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund from 1899 to 1906. He was president of the Society of 
Chemical Iiiditstry in 1893, of the Ethnological De|HirtmQnt of the British Association 
in 1870, of the Geological in 187.7, of the Anthropological in 1890, and of the British 
As.-ociation ns a whole at the Toronto meeting in 1897. In 1900 he was elialrinaii 
of the Society of Arts. In 1880 the Geidiigical Society presented him with the Lyell 
medal. In 1865 he wiui clectml by the oonimittee a member of the Athenwiiin Club, 
the only honour which Herbert Spencer would ever accept. Ho wa.s a D.C.L. of 
Oxford, LL.D. of Dublin, D..Sc. of Cumbridgo, D.C.L. of Toronto, mid honorary 
member of various foreign societies. In 1892 he was created a Knight Commander 
of the Bath; he was n correspondent of tho French Academy, and a trustee of the 
British Miisoum since 1885. 
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B&sitlc-s being a great man of Hcioncc and a htiicecssful man of linsiness, Sir Jolin 
Evans took a most active and useful part iu local afthirs, for which his capacity was 
first rate. Ho was High Sheriff in 1881, cliaiiimui of Quarter Sessions, vice-chairman 
and after wants clniirniaii of the Hertfordshire County Council, and when he retired 
from the ciiainnanship his colleagues presented him with his portrait hy Mr. John 
Collier and n silver-gilt cup. As the fFest Herts Observer said, “ His masterly grasp 
** of csseniinis, his statesmanlike vision, his marvellous capacity for public business 
of all kinds was the admiration of all who knew him. And now, mourned by a 
** whole county for whose welfare ho worked so long and so strenuously, ho goes to 
“ his rest full of days and full of honours.” 

The tinistceship of tho Briti.sh Museum nffonlcd opportunities both for his scientific 
and ndmiiiistmtive abilities. He was one of the most active and useful nicmlmrs of 
that Ginineiit body. 

In private life he was a delightful companion, a gonial host, and a staunch friend. 
In 1860 Sir Joseph Prcsitwich invited Sir J. Evans and me to go with him to Abbeville 
to examine tho collections of M. Boucher do Perthes, who hod found flint implements in 
the Somme gravels. His figures, however, did not do them justice, and they were 
generally regarded ns accidental in their origin. We satisfied ourselvos, however, that 
they wero indisputably of human workmanship, and tho trip was tho precursor of many 
others and of a close and intimate friendship of over forty years. 

He first mniTiod his cousin, tho younger daughter of Mr. John Dickinson; 
secondly, Miss Phelps. Hi.s widow, Lady Evans, n daughter of Mr. Charles C. Lath- 
bnrv, is herself a clnaoical scholar and a keen nntiqcuiry. 

His eldest son, Arthur, has made for hiinsolf a groat anil well-deserved reputation 
a.s an archmologist by his interesting discoveries iu Crete. Ho is an F.U.S.—tho fifth 
goDoration of his family to bo so. Tho second son, Lewis, iuherit.s hU father's business 
ability and carries on tho family business. 

As The Times justly observeil, until quite recently “ his apparently unfailing 
“ vitality sccmetl to defy the advance of time.” He attonde<l the meeting of tho 
Trustees of the British Museum on tho 23rtl May and his mind remained to the last 
as clear, bright, and powerful as ever. But his health had been for some time a source 
of anxiety to his friends. At lost an o[>oration l>ocame necessary, and ho hud not 
strength to rally from it. He will be much missed and deeply mourned. 

AVEBUKY. 


India. Rose. 

On Caste in India. By H. A. Bose, Local Correspondent of the Royal CO 
Anthropological Institute. Wfc 

The wholly admirable chapters on “Ethnology and Caste ” and “Religious” in the 
new edition of the Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. I., ore by Mr. H. H. (now Sir 
Herbert) Kisloy and Mr. W. Crookc, respectively. Both will doubtless be read with 
the interest they merit, and the following remarks are {)enncd in tho hope of inviting 
the attention of anthropologists to them. In one respect the authors wore unduly 
haudicnppei], only sixty-six pages being available for ethnology and caste, and but 
forty-four for religions—not a very generous allotment for such wide subjects when 
dealing with a fifth of the human race. But the authors iinve done wonders withiu 
these narrow sjiace-limits. 

It is perhaps to lie regretted that caste and ethnology had perforce to be treated 
as one subject, because “ ethnology ” denis maiuly with race, whereas caste is essentially 
a branch of sociology into which race only enters os one of several factors. So diverse, 
however, are the conditions in India, and so confused is ludian thought ou this subject, 
that iu vracticc we arc often compelled to speak of “ tribes and castes ” almost as if 
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tlioy wore synonymous.* It is therefore noecs.sary to ciiutinii tho Kiiglish render ngniiist 
n miscoimcption of those terms. A easto is cssciitiiilly n sociolugicnl group (hut not n 
unit), wliile a tril>e is a natural growtli from a definite ethnicnl scisl (with, it miiy he, 
affiliated elements fmin other sources). To attempt, then, to ascertain the racial origin 
of a caste is to heg the whole t|uestinn of its constitution. All the main castes in 
India would appear to ho social groups, often very highly organised, hut of heforo- 
geneotis origin and not ethnically homogeneous. A Irihc, on the other hand, is iisimlly 
iu tho main honiogeiicnus, though oxtruneous oleiuonts may have 1>ccu ahsorlicd into 
it hy the fiction of adoption. 

In the earlier stages of cthuogrniiliicnl investigation in India it was too commonly 
assumed that the main Indian groups were racial units and such cx]>rcssinns ns “ the 
Kttjput race,” “ tho Jilt race,” “ the Tathan race,” still occur far tm) frequently. The 
Jats, for instance, are a congeries of trilws, tho greater nuinhor of which have lioon 
yeomen or peasant cultivators from time immemorial; hut many of them have sunk 
from Ifajimt status to their pi’csent social gnulc, while others hni'c in all prohuliility 
risen to it, as some are rising even now. 

It is, however, to lie remarkocl that in Ethnoloffi/ and Ctmle tho Jafs, ll&jpnts, 
Ahirs, (T&jars, and other congeries of tribes are spoken of as “ castes ” of tho trilatl 
tyixe. For the henelit of those tiresome people who want to define everything, oven 
when it is logically indefinable, ‘‘caste” is delinoil on p. .Ill, as, t/t/er r///a, forming 
a single homogeneous community. To speak, therefore, of tho Jrgs as a caste is to 
])Ostulnte that they are ” homogeneous.” Hut in what are they homogeneous ? In 
race ?—^Tliut would assume that tho Ja^s all belong to one nice, which is one of the 
most dchateahle questions in Indian ethnology : or in social status ?—But the Jat-s 
vary in social status enormously, some, e.g., tho ruling families of native states, 
avoiding widow’ re-marriage, while tho onliiiary Ja( peasantry of tho Central Punjab 
jiractisc, even if they do not avow, jiolyandry. Or lu-o tho «T5ts to he regarded as 
homogeneous in religion ? Certainly not, since many are Sikhs, more Muhammadans, 
and most are Hindus. That they profess to follow the same calling (agriculture) 
may he conceded, hut that docs not make them homogeneous : hy tho definition 
homogeneity is a different thing. A caste is “almost invariably” endogamous, but 
the Jats are not so, for while tho higher classes of them are extremely particular in 
forming matrimonial alliances, the lower orders are singularly lax and readily espouse 
women of menial castes. No doubt it is highly convenient to talk of the Jaf caste, 
and if one regards the definition on p. 311 ns an clastic one, it is not open to serious 
objection ; but, strictly speaking, the term “ Jat caste” is incorrect and apt to mislead, 
as soon ns we attempt to define tho word “l•usfc” rigidly. 

But if one quarrels with a definition one is not ininutiirally met with the objec¬ 
tion that “caste” ought to ho defined somehow, and that if tho J&ts do not form a 
■“ ca-sto ” they must form something else. Tho necessity, however, is not apjiarcnt. 
Indian institutions are, if jmssible, even looser than most Indian thought, and we are 
not lioiind to formnhite precise definitions for nebulous Indian social tenns or ideas. 
To tho precisian it is no doubt trying to find that the native terminology is too vague 
to he tninslatcil, hut what is one to do with a man who always d&«crihes himself as 
a “potter,” Knmhar, by race (2«0i although he has never made a pot in his life and 
lives hy plying donkeys for hire ? All wo can do is to examine the actual facts and 
see how these so-called castes or races arc constituteil. 

To return to tho facts : the Patlians are oomjioscd of a congeries of Iranian tribes 

• It is, as a rule, easy to distioKuish “enste” froui “tribe" iu India, hut the Indian pecqiles 
thoinsulrvs ap|K»r to coturtanfly coiifu-se the two things, and tho looseness <if their terminolngy is largely 
rcs|Mntsiblu for much of our loose writing about “caste." Dr. Kivets’ dcllnitiou of Caste (Man, 1907, 
p. 142 tHjira') is open to ccrinin crltivisnui. 
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who have affiliated Hindki (Indian) sopts. The Hajputs are divided into countleit.s 
bmnebes, and they comprise tliirty-six “royal” elans, one of which is called Huna or 
Ilmi; as there is no reason whatever to imagine that a pure Aryan clan would ever 
gratnitouKly ossniuc the title of Hun, it is perfectly permissible to suppose that this Rajput 
clan is rerdly Ifun by origin and nothing else. It is indeed by no moans impossible that 
other Raj]>ut clans arc Mongolian or Dravidiaii in origin, and wo know, ns a fact, tliat on 
the borders of Tilict all niling families Jissumo Rajput status. These facts hardly justify 
the assumption that the Jats, Rajputs, or I’athans, ore of one race by origin; and, 
looking to the fact that India has been constantly invade<I for centuries by various races, 
the probabilities are greatly against any such theory. No doubt the tendency of 
invading races to break up into groups of varying status is very strong in India; hut 
there is also a marked tendency to coalesce into new groups, to form triltal confcdcrncies, 
and even rude |)olitical organisations. And into the.se now group.s are admitted not only 
the conquering hut the conquered races. Thus, in the Punjab wo find tribitl con¬ 
federacies like the Meos, composed of several distinct Rajput elements ; a community 
like the Gaddis, with a rude ciuste organisation within itself, and a group, which we 
cannot call a caste, of Kiinets or hill ]>easant.s, some of wbo.se sopts are of historionlly 
proved Rajpnt origin. In studying the Indian sociid system wo must look at all the 
fact.s and factors, not merely at the most striking. The salient feature of Indian society 
is its unending fissiparou.s tendency ; but its power to combine and crystnlli.se is also 
groat, though obscured by the ab.sonco of accurate and detailed infonnation. 

It is uot then difficidt to form some idea of what has happened, as honlc after 
horde has invaded India. The invaders are not nnifonnly or invariably suceessfni. 
Invasions last for years, sometimes for centuries. A bo<ly of invaders is defeated 
and reduced to slavery—as not infrequently happened to the earlier Mughal niai-nuders. 
In one tract it establishes itself ns a dominant tribe, but is soon reduced to a 
dependent political position, driven to seek a living by cidtivation or even handi¬ 
crafts. The couqtierod aljoriginnl race raises its head again, here and there, and 
regains its dominant position, making the invaders its subjects, its landowners, artisans, 
or even menials. Within recent historic times the Mughal and the Afghan have 
invaded India and added appreciably to its racial ingredients, yet the social jmsitiun 
of the Mughal and Pnth&n varies infinitely. The Bnloch, another vory recent invading 
clemont, is the dominant race west of the Indus, a rather inferior peasant or camel-man 
in the southern Punjab, and a criminal tribe near the Jumna further east. What 
history tells us bas occurred in the past few centm-ies probably occurred in the 
earlier centiuies. From the dawn of history India has not been merely subject to 
countless invasions, but exposed to ceaseless internal convulsions, and in these the 
invaders have lost ground and regained it, lost it again and risen again, until no cue 
can say with any certainty that a given tribe represents an almriginal race because 
it stands low in the social scale, or that a dominant tribe or ruling clan is dcscondetl 
from an invading horde. 

As tribes tend to coalesce into confederacies, so do fragments of tribes tend to 
group themselves together into ca.stes, and to a certain extent it is community of 
occupation which binds the.se heterogeneous units into cu.stes. But, as Gnii>haticnlly 
stated above, caste is not a social unit, every caste of any importance being split up 
iuto two or often more sub-castes of markmlly ditferent social status. Through the 
social wori) runs the woof of occupation, but the warp is of very unequal quality—and 
the woof varies equally, to use a clumsy mctaiihor. To give an extunple :— 

The great bulk of the sunars or goldsmiths* liclong to the Suitar caste, but the 
Sunars who confessedly belong to this caste arc divided into endogamous sub-castes of 

* All goldsmiths ore not by caste Kunin, nor arc all SnnSrs goldsmiths. Instances of SuaSrs. 
holding commissioned rank in the Xativo Army conid be cited. 
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wholly different tniditioiml origins with different cii«toin8 and of distinctively different 
social status. So, too, we speak of the Bania caste, hnt the generic term hania intdndes 
very diverse groups, one of M-hich is tniditionnlly Chum&r (leather worker) hy origin. 
Not to multiply instances, M. Sennrt's* second criticism (alluded to on p. .337 of 
Vol. I.) appears to l>c hnsed on a radical misconception of the nature of caste because 
community of occupation, never wcldc<l together in a homogeneous whole, scatterctl units 
which were uot already homogeneous. All it did was to unite in a loose organisation 
a number of heterogeneous elements which reniniiic<l distinct, prcscr\ ing their relative 
social positions, although the social standing of each was more or less modified by its 
adoption of that occupation. To take a concrete instance: n Xhnttri who liecnme a 
ttunar by occupation eventually sank to u SnnAr by caste, while n low-custc man who 
Ivecainc a .Snnar rose in the social scale but never attained to the position hchl by his 
Khattri-dcsconded casto-fcllovv. To this day the JSt who is descended, or claims to be 
descended, from a Ilnjpiit stock holds his head higher thnu one whose forbears never 
aspired to bo anything more than Jat>yeoinen. 

If we regard a caste ns a heterogeneous bo<ly, ns in fact every great enste is, we 
shall at once see that caste m*iy be an organism of a lower typo than a guild, but it docs 
not grow only by fission anti each step in its growth detracts little, if ut all, from its 
])ower to advance and preserve the art which it professes to jtractise (p. .343). On 
the contrary, caste is a real step in advance, it is bused in its im-eption on combination 
and often grows by accretion : its growth may make for progress, since if a segment 
of it adopt higher social usages or a loftier brauch of its art that segment will 
inevitably tend to form a sub-caste higher iu function and in social standing than 
the backward fragments; while, if any segment fails to muintain the .social and 
functional level of the caste, it will bo cut off' and, if not utterly excommunicated, 
confined to a sub-caste of lower standing than the main body. 

Caste iu brief is progressive us well as conservative, simply because no caste is 
a rigid social unit. Sociologically, then, cjmto makes for progress; but progress is slow 
because little is left to individual initiative, and a substantial fraction of the caste 
must advance in union lK‘forc progress is po.ssibic. This is cousounnt with the whole 
scheme of Hinduism, which does not prosclyti.se the individual but the clan, which 
will permit no individual man to rise to a higher caste, but will readily raise a 
wholu family, or preferentially a whole tribe, ut a bound from costelcss savagery to 
lidjput stutus.t 

So much for en.ste. To return to ethnology we rcuil on p. 290 of “ the curiously 
“ close correspondence between the gradation.s of racial type indicated by the Jiasal 
indc.x and certain of the social data ascertained by independent eiK]uiry.'' Uiion 

• It U not easy to take M. Seiiaii sorlimsly ns a writer on Caste: e.tj., on p. 30 of />» Cantcs tiant 
I'lndf. ho says, “ Is: nuirccUcnieiit cn sept rastes setiible. si J'n*e ninsi )iarler, itre dc style lUuis le 
Penjah." It has puzzleil ilte |)rm-nt writer fur years to conjecture on what authority this satatettion 
is UiBe<l. It is not based on facts. 

f These remarks lend us to n consiilemtioii of tlie lute Mr. Ncafleld's theory of caste. Tlint writer, 
one of tile most suggestive who Iiavc ever discussed the lU'igin of caste, laid great stress u|Min function 
as the foundation of caste, but he undoubtedly pusliol liU theory to nii extroiue in paralleling caste 
with the pMgreKsive stages of culture. Moreover, Ids functional theory of caste appears to bo oiwii to 
grave criticism, in that it fancifully eloKsiftes castes In the onler of their cliruiiologieal development 
instenil of the onler of their intrinsic status. In every Miciety tlic warrior, the scholar, and the priist 
rank higher than the artisan, the menial, tlic surf, or even the trader. Neslleld, then, ha<l no necessity 
to seek a clue to the gnvhitiuns or formatioa of caste in the history of human iislustrics. It is sutHcieut 
to hs)k to their luitiiral gradation. But Xcstield rendered great services to the study of caste hy 
emphasising the im|M)rtaiico of function. When he wrote the internal organisation of caste hail nut 
been fully studiol, nisi it is a (|uestion whether it luis even yet been adciuately investigated. But the 
uinn> it is examined the greater dues the influence of function api>ear to he, although fauction is 
certainly not the sole factor in (he evolution of caste. 
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this corresponiloiicc ik btisoil, we miiitt undcrKtniuI, the mcial theory of caste. It is not, 
however, quite clear that the nasal index indicates any "nuintioiis of racial type. To 
paraphrase a sentence on p. 290, might it not bo found that, if we took a series of 
socinl classes in England, Franco, or Germany, and arranged them so that the class with 
the finest nose should lie at the top, and that with tlie coarsest nose at tho bottom of 
the list, this order would substantially coiTcspond with tho accepted order of social 
precedence ? Let us sbtte the racial theory for France. The old noblesse was once 
leganlod os a foreign element of Germanic origin, whose racial antagonism to the lower 
orders was one of the causes of tho lievolution. BntFustel do Coulanges demolished 
that theory when ho showed that there had been a strong infusion of Germanic blood 
into even tho lowest classes, notably among tho coloni, while the Gnllo>Uomau nobility 
were by no means wholly replaced by Gonnans. If, then, it were discovered that tlic 
old noblesse had n higher type of nose than the French peasantry, would it follow 
that tho former were of a different race to tho latter ? 

But whatever the answer to this question might be, the order of social preccdouce 
descrilied on ])p. .324 to 328 does not appom* to be established or accepted. As 
the ncconnt of the Brahman groups on p. 326 shows, there are Brtkhinnns and 
Brninnans, some very low down indeed in the social caste scale, oven in Bengal, so that 
it is not easy to understand why the first class is reserved for tho Brahmans, many of 
whom only hold third-class tickets. Outside Bengal, not.ably in the Funjab, the 
Brahmnus vary more markedly in status. Some of them stand, no doubt, on tho top nnig 
of the social ladder, but many arc so degratled by function that they arc tho lowest 
of the low. Barely on n level with the unclean sweeper is tho “ sin-eatingBmlnnun 
who takes offerings after a death, yet even he finds other Bnduuuns to disdain, for he 
has sill-eaters of his own, the outcasts of an outcast wliose degradation no words can 
describe. As a Itody the Brahmans have no claims to ho rnnkcil high in tho social 
acjdc, and, if they have nnywhero such a claim, tho account of their origin and varying 
fortunes on pp. 404, 406-7, and 412 of this work shows that they are in no sense of 
n higher or purer race than tho groiqis from which they sprang. As a matter of fact, 
we know that some Brahmans are of aboriginal bloo<l. History tolls us of no Brahman 
race, but it does toll us of Brahman dynasties promoted to Bajput status. In the face 
of facts like theso how can it be mniutained that the two sets of obser%'ations, the 
social and tho physical, boar out and illiistrnto each other (p. 290) ? Tho high nasal 
index of the Bengali Brahman ia surely not duo to racial su[>criority. 

The contrast between the Gujnrs and Sikhs of the Punjab and the Mai Paharlas of 
Bengal is most instructive. As we go eastwards into a hotter, damper, and more ener¬ 
vating climate the physical typo deteriorates. Centuries of residence in such a climate 
develop the alioriginnl ” type, and invading or immigrant races breed down to this 
type with extraoi-dinnry rapidity. A remarkable illustration of this degeneration, or it 
may be adaptability, is found in Burma, where tho near descendants of Europeans by 
Burmese women hardly retain a trace of their European blood. Yet the fact that they 
are partly of European blood is undeniable. It is significant that the marked diffcreuccs 
ill tlie nasal indices are as between the Punjab and Bengal, not us lictwecn tho highest 
caste and tho lowest in the same Province. 

In conclusion a few remarks may bo offered on the system of aiithrojiometry c.sscntial 
in India. It is not sufficient to take the measurement of a caste or race as a whole. It is 
of vital imjMrtanco to obtain moa.surcments of comparatively small homogeneous groups 
whose status and descent can be ascertained with some degree of precision. To take an 
example, tho Sikhs are a religions community recruited from Jufs (mainly), Khatiris, 
Arofas, Brahman.H, Labunas and even ChulipLi (the latter are on conversion admitted into 
tho Mtucbl groups in due course). Brahman and Khattri Sikhs would probably exhibit a 
distinctly higher unsul index than ChuhySs or even Labanas. Again, in measuring 
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Brahmans it would bo useless to lump together Silrsuts, who minister to Kliattris and 
Arofos with Chiiraarw&s, who minister to Chamtirs ; nor would it be satisfactory to 
confuse tlie higher functional groups with the Dakauts and Gujaratis or with the 
Pushkaruas. To measure any caste in the lump is to assume its ethnical homogeneity, 
the main point in issue. The held in India is so rnst that aiithropomctrictil datii can 
only bo accumulated by degrees and the fullest local kiiowloilgo is necessary if the 
measurements are to possess any final value. II- A. ROSE. 
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Aroliseologry. 

Palaeolithic Microliths. By the Rev. II. G. 0. Kendall., M.A. 

In some collections of prehistoric antiquities minute sjmeimeus of human 
handicraft may bo found. Fig.l is a case in point, an exquisite little Imrer made from 
n piece of a broken flake. The trimming near the (mint is exceedingly 
delicate and is done from each face alternately. The little tool probably 
belongs to the British period, and all of those above mentioned are of 
Neolithic age. They are accepted by antiquaries as being the work of 
man’s hand without question. Many of them cousist of flakes with goixl 
bulbs. The violence of natural phonomonn cannot lie responsible fur them, 
inasmuch as they are found on the surface of the ground. 

In 1903 I dug out in situ some Pabuolithic implements (now in the 
British Museum) at Welwyn at a depth of about 12 feet in sonio thin layers of 
gravelly sand. Hero also I found flakes and trimmed pieces of flint, together with 
tiny flakes, &c., similar in kind to the above-mentioned neolithic microliths. Some of 

them range from \ inch to 1 inch in length and show 
evident signs of manipulation after haring been struck 
off from the parent block. 

Not long after my Welwyn finds my friend, 
Mr. F. J. Bennett, brought to light numbers of re¬ 
markable microliths, even smaller than mine, from 
quiu-ternary gravels in Essex and elsewhere. Ho 
requested me to examine the gravel at Knowle Farm 
Pit, Savernakc. At that time a good section in the 
river silt was opeu and I had dug out implements of 
normal size in situ. .Some of these occurred in a thin sandy stratum and were 
scarcely, if at all, wnter-rolletl. 

On examining this fine silt 1 found in it large quantities of microliths and minute 
flakes. By microliths I mean tiny flukes or other pieces of flint which have been 
trimmed or used by man at some part of the edge, and in some cases even flaked over 
the outer face. They occur in largo numbers only in the fine silt. Outside of this it 
is not ucarly so easy to find them. The same holds 
true of implements, &o., of normal size in this pit. 

Some of those delicate, and sometimes beautiful, little 
tools would, if found upou the surface, l>c pickeil up 
as iutcrcstiiig and excellent ncoliths. I append figures 
of some of them. There are others in my collection 
which are smaller, by a good deal, even than Fig. (>. 

Fig. 2 is really a small implement made from a flake 
and flaked all over tho outer face, except on the dotted 
{lortion, which rc]>rcscnt8 a patch of the original crust, 
normal size it has been used for scraping on the lower right edge in the face view. 
As may l>e seen from the edge view, it is hero os definitely chipped as any 
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neolithic scrapor. The implement has also been used at tbo ri^ht upper edge, which 
is finer. The stone is blackish, lustrous, and scarcely abraded, and was raked out 
in situ. 

Fig. 3 is a l>eautiful little tool, lustrous and of a yellowish-brown colour. It is 
evidently a borer and takes the tip of the forefinger and 
thumb very conveniently. The outer face and one edge 
view are represented. 

Fig. 4 is minutely chipped almost all round the edges. 

It, also, is a borer. But, in addition, it has been chipped to 
a tiny cutting edge, in the roost regular and beautiful 
manner at the right-hand lower edge of the inner face. The drawings of it arc, from 
left to right, outer face, edge view, inner face with bulb of percussion at the bottom. 
There is a remarkable smoothne.ss al>out parts of this little stone, as though constant 
attrition in use had affected some of its surfaces. Fig. 5 is a hrst-cla.ss little scraper, 

with bulb of percussion on the inner face aud edge 
chipping all round the horseshoe end. At the 
right-hand shoulder in the first drawing on the left 
is some minute detailed and regular chipping such 
as one frequently secs on the same part of palaeo¬ 
lithic scrapers of normal size (of which 1 have a 
number) from this pit, and on some ncoliths also. Both the side edges have also 
been u-sed. The left-hand drawing is accidentally made with too straight and too 
slanting a top. The other views show inner face (with more correct drawing of the 
horseshoe end), horseshoe end showing chippings, and edge view. The stone is 
actually ro-chippod from mi older tool, as plainly ns many a ro-chipped 
neolithic scraper. 

Fig. 6 is a tiny implement of ovate type, chipficd all over both 
faces, and used at one end for scraping. It speaks wonders for the 
skill and ingenuity, and jierliaps the humour, of paheolithic man 
tliat he could fashion so tiny a thing in stone. 

Fig. 7 is a scraper, with bnlb on the inner face. It is minutely and Iieautifully 
chipped, on one face or the other, round its edges. 

The stones are drawn natural size. I have other beautiful little instruments in m 3 ' 
collection. All tbo best, such as those figured here, are as plainly the products of human 
skill n.s any neolithic tool. There can be no doubt whatever that the latest paheolithic 
men at this site, and, to some extent, those of an earlier period also, did some extra¬ 
ordinarily fine work with these minute tools. What that 
work was wo have yet to find out. 

It should bo added that some minute ehips not worked 
at the edges are, no doubt, mere waste fragments from 
the manufacture of larger tools. These, however, are not 
trimmed at the edges. It is manifest that just os some 
of the flukes of normal size, knocked oflT in the inannfacture of an implement, 
were re-touched aud used, and others were not, so also has it been with the minute 
specimens. H. G. 0. KENDALL. 
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Malay Peninstila: Folklore. Scrlvenor. 

Malay Beliefs concerning: Prehistoric Stone Implements. By C J 

J, B. Serivenor. (^Communicated by the Secretary.') UT 

Last June, when in the compan 3 ' of a number of Fellows of the Royal Anthro¬ 
pological IiiKtitotc, I meutioned a enrions lielief held by the Malays of the Fcilcrated 
Malay Slate.s concerning the well-known stone implements, or batu lintar, which is 
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generally tninslfttcd “ tlmnderbolt stones.” This I>olief is to the etfect that the stones 
originate in the ground, and sooner or Inter burst into Hnmes and disappcair. My 
remarks were recoiveil with some doubt, and it was suggested tliat iny authority, 
Mahomed Mansur, a Malay wlio works for mo, had invented the story in order lo 
account for baht liiUar missing from iny collection. Mansur, however, besides lasing 
a thoroughly honest follow, had never hud any opjiortunity of stealing bn/it liiifnr from 
me, since I had none in my possession, and I determined at the time that ■when I 
returned to the Federated Malay States I would ask Mansur to write me an neeunnt 
of batu liutnr according to Malay ideas. 

Mahomed Mansur is a Fornk Malay, the son of n minister of the ex-.Snltan, 
Abdullah. He is fairly well cdncatcil and has trnvolle«l with mo, or for me, in all 
four of the Federated Malay States. I do not think ho believes implicitly the things 
ho has written hero about batu Ihifar, but ho does not recognise them as stone imple¬ 
ments, and he tells mo that ho has never heard a Malay suggest that they fall from 
the sky, ns is supposed in the case of onr ‘‘ thnndorbolts.” My impression is that the 
idea of “ thunderbolts ” has been connce.tcd with those stones by Fnropcans who have 
heard a little of the Malay notions concerning them, but have not followcil the mattor 
further. It will be noticed that Wilkinson, under Ihitnr in bis dictionary, says that 
to the Malays their origin is “ wrapped in mystery.” 

The part that lightning plays in Mansur’s account is obvious and need not be 
enlarged upon. 1 should like, however, to point out the manner in which the rending 
rtf a tree by lightning is brought in. Note particularly that according to a Malay's 
ideas the stroke comos from below, “from the trunk to the branches.” 

I have questioned Mansur as to the cause of lightning. He tells me it is 
explained by Malays in tnauy different ways. One cause is a Jin throwing a baht 
liniar at liis enemy. Another is a big animal, such as an clephuiit or a bison, shaking 
himself in the jungle. 

To anyone ncquaintc<l with these Malays, Mansur’s story of the batu Untar is not 
a surprise. They love to weave extniordinary stories round things they do not under¬ 
stand. I have been told stories in Pahang about natural objects that are even stranger 
than this of the Jin and his weapons. I suspect that the idea of “ thunderbolts 
would seem too plain and straightforward to the average Malay. 

I append a free translation of ilahomed Mansur’s account of batu Unlar :— 

“ There are certain things called batu Untar. Men say that a Jin makes them out 
of stiff clay and that they are always found in the ground. The Jin piles them one 
nliove the other, close together, while they arc still soft. If they are left they become 
quite hanl. When they are hard enough, if the Jin wishes to kill an enemy (another 
Jin), he take.s out the stones, and the jKiwor of the Jin is such that they become red 
like fire and (are surrounded by fire so that) their shni>o is like a coconut. If any mortal 
comes within range of the emanations from those stones, though they may be thirty 
depas distant, ho cannot help fainting away. If a tree is struck by one, it is as though 
that tree wore struck by a bullet, but the mark runs zig-zag from the trunk to the 
branches. Men who are struck by the emanations from these stones lieconie as though 
burnt and tiwn red ; but no one is ever struck by the stone itself (t.c., a tree may be 
struck, but a man never). Men say that the Jiu who owns the stones docs not pur¬ 
posely wound a man’s body. When the Jin throws s stone at an enemy and the enemy 
in trying to escape runs close to a mortal, then the stone follows liiin and in passing 
causes him to faint away. When a man has fainted away ouo must not touch him. If 
he is touched he is sure to die. But if one searches near the man it will be found 
that the Jin bos thrown down a tuft of gniss tie<l in a knot. If this is dipped in water 
and the water sprinkled over the man who has faintctl, ho recovers. Again, men say 
that when one linds a batu lintar that has not yet burst into flames it will never burst 
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into flainoa if a littlo 1)it is chipped off tlio stone. But if this is not done when thoro 
is a high wind that batu Untar will explode with the noiee of a cannon. Therefore^ 
whenever a man finds a batu lintary he chips it slightly.” J. B. SCRIVENOR. 


Eyles- 
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Africa: Rhodesia. 

riremakinf Apparatus of the Makorikori. By F. Eyles. 

The accompanying figure shows the appamtns for producing firo in use at the 
present time among the Makorikori in the neighbourhood of Mount Darwin, Maxoc, 
South Rho<lei>ia. It consists of a small piece of greyish flint, a “ steel ” in the form 
of a long oval circlet, formed by bending a strip of native-worked iron round until 

the edges overlap, and 
the funnel-shaped neck 
of a small gourd con¬ 
taining chai'red vege¬ 
table fibre. In use the 
gourd is held in tbo’ 
palm of the loft hand, 
and the flint 1)etween> 
the thumb and first 
finger of the same hand ; 
the steel is then struck 
sharply across the c«lge 
of the flint with the 
right, until a spark falls into the gourd and sets the fibre smouldering. A littlo 
bunch of another kind of fibre or bark is then brought in eontact with the glowing 
fibre and blown into a flame. The fibre use*! to catch the spark is called ulenjc, and 
is preptuetl from tlio silky inner fibre of the leaf of some plant not identified. 

F. EYLES. 





REVIEWS. 

Africa, West. Desplagnes. 

Ac Plateau Central Nigirien. By Lieutenant Louis Desplagnes. Paris: CIJ 
Emile Lnrose, 1907. Pp. 504. 25 X 16 cm. Price 12 francs. 30 

This work is a very suggestive study of the races who inhabit the uplands to 
the south of the bend of the Niger, and between 14 and 17 degrees north latitude. 
Lieutenant Desplagnes spent two years in the western Sudan Imtweon 1903 and 1906, 
sent, as Dr. Harney informs us in an iutrodtiction, on a special mission to study this 
hitherto little known region. The book is divided into four piu't.s, of which tho first 
two treat respectively of the archteology of the “Plateau Central” and the origin of 
Sudanese or Negroid Clans; tho third of the Habc, or primitive inhabitants of the 
Hombori and other rocky regions; while the fourth is devoted to general conclusions. 
The mission was fruitful iu finds of neolithic instruments. Monuments of upright 
stones or dolmens were discovered near Bamako on the Upper Niger. These dolmens 
seem to be similar to those described by Mr. Partridge in hi.s book, Cross River 
NativeSy on tho one hand, and on the other to the monuments of the lloggar country 
in the Sahara. 

The chapters on sepulchres are intere.sting. Tho subject is treated very fully 
and is well illustrated. 

The large tumuli, which are not uncommon throughout the western Sudan, are 
shown to be probably formed by some such method of intenneiit as that dcscrilK^d by 
El Bckri as having been practised at Ghanata in a.d. 1050. 

Tho priuciple of these tombs agaiu is similar to that of the Numidiiui tombs 
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diMCOvereil near Oran aiul Constantine, and tlie inference is that tlicir makers were 
of north African or Berlter origin. 

In the ethnographic portion of his I>ook Lieutenant Desplngiies is on more 
debutcahlo ground, though his main thesis seems sound enough. 

Ho supposes that originally the .Sinluii wa.s inimhited hy sliort brownish nogrillos, 
and tall Nilotic nogros. The former were gradually pushed south, while the latter 
(of whom the author thinks the Nnsamoiiians of Herodotus wore a hnnielt) ainalgai- 
inatod with rod invaders from the north, of supposed Seraito-Siiiucrmn origin. 

Those red inviulers were of the clans Ma (fishes), Wa (birds), or Sa (serpents) 
who by various combinations with each other and tlio indigenous blacks formeil the 
existing Sndnuc.se peoples. For iiistanec, Wangaru (a Muiuliugo trilui) would be 
forme<l by W'a (a binl edan) having ainulgnmatcd with (Tora (a red clan). Fulaiii arc 
W'a (birds) belonging to the Anna (Gliana) eoiifudcrulioii. Mandc or Mandingo is ila 
(fishes) combined with NMe, an indigenous trilu!. 

TIjosc various clan.s, Ma, Wa, Gain, etc., arc trueeil back into remote anti<|uity 
and identified by the author with the Getnii, Garamaiites, etc., and in the cu.se of the Ma 
with a (looplc called Masn mcntioncsl iliiring one of the early Kgypliau tlynastios. 

The theory may appear pushed somewhat far on rather slemler cvitlencc, and, 
eurtainl}', it would have boon strengllicncd, had it lieen sliowii that the same clan 
system conid be tracetl right across the Sudan. Fai’ial marks and tattoos are also 
important evidence. Unfortnuately, Lieutenant Dosplagnes does not give us any 
iiifornmtion on this head. 

The third portion of the book ileals with the ethnography, custfiuis, religion, etc. 
of the Uabes, and includes some interesting folk-stories related to the author by his 
inteqireter. According to Lieutenant Desjilagnes an amalgamation of the Nilotic, or 
tall, slightly-proguathic negro, with the “red invader" prodiicctl the mountain Halie 
of to-day, while a union of the same people with the Fiilaui produced tlio Fulani- 
Kri-Halic. The mountain llabe are called llaljc-Kado. But in reality Kudo is 
simply the singular of IlalKi, while the word llabe is applied very generally both east 
and west of the Niger by the Fulaui to any indigoiioins people whom they conquered. 

In the final chapters the rcscmblaucc between the architecture of North Africa 
and that of Djeiiue and Tiinbuctu are well shown by illustrations ; in fact, the book 
is admirably illustrntctl throughout. The “ Theban triad" is compared to the triple 
divinit}' of the Ilalie. It is shown how, after the periotl when Ghana was supreme, 
invaders from the south and cast (the Snu-.Sau, or Seiqient elans), about 1230 of onr 
eni, ovor-nin the western Sudan and wipeil out its former civilisation. There was 
a Mongol element in the invasion aceonling to native tradition. Curiously enough, 
ill Kano also there is a trailition of a Mongol invasion by Teticro (Tartars), and, in 
fact, there is a village near Kano, called Tetturawa (the Tartar village). 

Lientenaut Desplugiies appears to hold that the so-called .Sudanese and West 
African civilisations are wholly due to Plieiiieo-Egyptian and Lybico-Berber iiifiuciices 
earrieil hy siicce.ssive waves of mignitioii further and further south, a proposition which 
commends itself to anyone who has seen lioih the Sudan and North Africa. 

The interpretation of the religious ideas and beliefs of the .Sudan is nuher to l>c 
sought in half-understooil Asiatic conceptions than in any system of so-culled “ Negro” 
philosophy. 

As Licutciiant Dosplagnes himself says, there is miicli in his book that requires 
further piviof. In grappling with a subject u'liicli Inu! lieeii hitherto practically iiii- 
toiiclicd, this is iiiiavoiduble. But the book deals in a vury able way with a very wide 
field, and, at least, so it appears to the writer, its uuiiii conclusions are umis.-siilablc. 
It rather sufiers from the want of an iude.x. 11. U. F. 
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Australasia. Gregory. 

Auslralasin .— Vol. /., AuttraVin and New Zealand {Stanford's Compendium CT 
of Geography and Travel). By J. VV. Gregory, D.Sc., F.ll.S. Second edition, U» 
rewritten. Londitii, 1907. Pp. xxiv + 6 j 7. 20 x 13 cm. Pi-ice 15*. 

The piililislicrii nro fortunate in the writers of this volume of their welUknowu 
and iiBcfnl series. The first edition was written by Dr. Russell Wallace, the second 
is by Professor Gregory, who has the ndvantage of having spent some years in Australia, 
during wliich ho made good use of the opportunities afforded of Ijcconiing acqiininted 
with the country and its people. Ho w'rites clearly and forcibly, and does not hesitate 
to express his personal opinions even on political questions, which are much exercising 
the minds of imliticians, colonial and imperial. In an introductory chapter on 
Australia and the Australians ” he explains and defends the White Australian policy 
and the Labour party and its ideals, and is evidently thoroughly optimistic reganling 
the future of the new Commonwealth. 

The second chapter gives an account of the discovery of Australia, and due 
prominence, with a map in illustnition, is given to the discoveries of Captain Cook. 
Then follows a history of the exploration of the continent. Wallace's account in the 
former edition is brought down to date, and a useful bibliography added, in which, 
hoa'evor, the modesty of the author has not included his own interesting work. The 
Dead Heart of Australia. 

Although this account is necessarily much condensed and is little more than a 
rcconl of journeys nnd cx])oditions iindcrtnkeu by siiccc.ssivc explorers, yet it .show's the 
extraordinary courage, )>ersistency nnd endurnneo of the many bravo men who first 
revealed the nature of the interior of the continent, nnd enables one to n])prccintc the 
panegyric of Elisi Rcclus, w'hcn he says, “ Et parmi Ics hardis compiemnts do 
“ la Terre <pii ont pit mcner ii bonne fin I'oxpedition eommoncee, combicn se 

sont montfe de veritablcs heros cii cxer^ant toiite I'cuicrgio, tonto la patience 

“ ct In force d'amc dont I’hommo cst capable 1 . . . L’bistoire des explora- 

“ tions nnstrnlienne.H ast do colics qui donuent la plus haute idee do la grandeur do 

“ rhomrae.” 

Chapters arc devoted to the ]>hysicul geography, fauna nnd Horn, and the latter 
part of the volume treats in detail of the several states of the Commonwealth. 

It is, how'cvcr, the eighth chapter, of nearly fifty pages, which will interest most 
the readers of M.vx, for in it the churnctcristics and culture of the aborigines of 
Australia and Tasmania are considered. It is a very good summary of the facts nnd 
theories regarding the natives and their origin. In its clonniess nnd freedom from bias 
it is particularly h propot at the present inomeot, when the Australian aliorigines are 
l»cing so ninch discussed by anthropologists and so much differenne of opiniou cxprcsseil 
regarding their social organisation. All the more so as coming from one who is 
acquainted w’ith the country nnd has some first-hand knowledge of the i>eoplc them¬ 
selves. A remarkable tribute is incidentally paid to the late Professor Huxley. It 
will bo rememWed that as far back as 1870 Huxley gave a summary of tho physical 
oharacteristics of tho Australian aborigines. So thoroughly is this in agreement with 
what nearly forty years’ atlditioual iiivcstigatiou has revealed, that Professor Gregory 
adopts Huxley’s actual words for his description of the natives to-day. 

Tho origio and affinities of tho aborigines arc discussed, luid Huxloy’s view that 
their nearest allies are the hill tribes of Southern India and tho ancient Plgyptinus 
favoured; as also tho view expressed by Wallace in the previous edition that they 
are dark Caucasians. Tho use of tho Imomcraug, on which Huxley to some extent 
relied, and the use of whicli in Southern India has licen stoutly denied, is clearly 
supported by facts stated by Thnrstou in a recent publication regarding the Maravaus 
and Kalians. 
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The amiable, poaeoful, ami kimlly (liHpoiiition of the Aiotmliaii natives is iusistml 
on, ami facta adduced in support of this view so ditferciit from some of the curly 
accounts regarding them. 

The Negrito*Cuncosiau theory of origin is rejected on tho gronnds of the absence 
of any close relationship between the Australians and Tasmanians, as shown by no 
pure Australian having the woolly hnir of the Tusuiaiiian, nor any aboriginal skull 
indicating ndniixtiiro of Tasmuniiiii bh>o<l. 

The iutci'csting and puz/ding (piustions of tho origin and affinities of the extinct 
Tasmanians are discussed at some length. Ling lloth’s excellent suininary has been 
used for tho facts, and Huxley again tmlicd in evidence for theory ; for the author 
evidently favours the hitter’s view, that tho Tasmanians wore Negritos who reached 
Tasmania from Melanesia by a string of islands, or by laud oil' lihistcrn Australia, now 
submerged. Coming from a geologist of Professor Gregory’s experience this theory 
is all the more worthy of attention. To quote his own words, “ The general evidence 
suggests that tho Ta.sinnniaus tiuvclleil down the eastern side of Australia, which 
“ once cxtendcil far out into tho 'rasmun >Sca. There is goml geological evidcnco 
“ that part of this laud has fuuudcreil beneath the sen in times which arc geologically 
“ recent.” 

New Zealand forms the subject of tho last chapter, but therein the Maoris 
receive only a very short notice. Tho author adopts tho now generally accepted 
theory of a Caucasian origin with ]K>ssibly some Melanesian adiuixtarc, duo to the 
Maoris having been preceded by earlier Melanesian iimuigraiits whom they extor* 
miiuvted or absorbed. 

There arc eighty illustrations in the text. Some of these, from photographs, are 
unfortunately not so clearly reproduced as could be wished. Tho numerous coloured 
maps are exccuteil with that excellence for which Messrs. Stanford are so well known. 
The lusefuhicss of tho work is much enhanced by tho bibliographies appoiuled to several 
of tho chapters and by a full index. E. A. PARKYN. 


Dress. Webb. 

The Heritage of Drest. By Wilfred Mark Webb. London : Grant Richards Cft 
1907. Pp. xxvi -f 393. 23 x 15 cm. Price 1.5*. 

In The Heritage of Dress Mr. Wilfred Mark Webb ha-s brought together a largo 
number of facts and theories relating to the origin and development of mmlcrii garb— 
every-day, Sunday, and ceremonial. Coats and iKjtlicoats, sleeves and trousers, gloves 
and stockings, hats and sho&s, cockailes and baldrics, and, in .short, all tho cnveloi>es 
and appendages that our forefathers have thrust upon us, whether devised in vanity 
or need, are called upon to reveal the secrets of their career. Cojits-of-nnns, tags 
and pins, pci'sonal oniamcuts, and hair-dressing have been gathered within tho wide 
sivecp of Mr. Webb’s net, whilst special costumes, such as academic and legal robc.s, 
state and court attire, military and naval uniforms, stage dresses, wedding and 
mourning garments, and seiwauts’ dresses, receive some measure of attention. Even 
the retiring nightdro.ss is made to cniergo from its customary obscuritj', and wo 
learn that at least one young lady has been heard of “ who doc.s by night what she 
“ will not do by day, for she has given up her nightgown in favour of pyjamas.” 

Add to the above topics, short essays on such subjects ns the drcs.s of animals, 
impressions to be gained from dress, ciTccts of clothes on the individual, the rise 
and fall of fashions, and drc.ss reform, and it will be renliseil that the book can 
scarcely fail to contain something of interest even for those whose affection for their 
own clothes is measured by tho antiquity of them. Amongst the more interesting, 
chapters are those on “ Buttons ns Chronicles,” “ Vestiges in the Hat,” and “ Cockuilcs.” 
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In counoctiou with tho ncconnt of the orifriii of the false cufT at the end of the 
sleeve, the author may bo iiitercstod to learn that “ permanently tnmed-iip ” trousers 
(of an exclusive desifoO >uay now l>o obtained in Choapside. 

Mr. Webb attacks his subject from the evolutionary standpoint, and, in fact, 
in his Conclusion be goes so fur os to say that “the account we have given of 
survivals in dress and their history shows that they in their development are 
“ governed by the same laws us those which act on the bo<lie8 and organs of living 
" creatures.” This would Icatl ns vaguely to the couclmsiou that biology and tailoring 
are sister sciences. It is coDTOuicut to use the term evolution for tlio process of 
development of man’s artefacts, bnt to overlook the fundamental dissimilarities between 
this and organic ovoliitiou is n confusion of thought that vitiates the analogy. It is 
no doubt this literal application of “ Descent with modifientiou ” to tlie sartorial king¬ 
dom that has led tho anthor to the conclusion that tho wearing of fingerless gloves by 
a baby is “on all fours with” tlm oeciirronco of spots in immature animals whose 
parents no longer present this feature. Whatever was the fonn of the first gloves 
ma<lo by man, tho.so now worn by babies arc not suggestive of ontogenetic rec.'ipitulation, 
thongh they may bo persistent types. 

The statement tluit “there is little doubt but that they [the Eskimo] are the 
“ descendants of the cave-men " is more than sanguine, bnt it scarcely carries conviction. 
It would be very pleasant to be able to l>olieve tlmt the cave-men really did follow the 
retreating glaciers nortliwards and so leave an open field for Neolithic man, but there 
is very much doubt. 

A feature of the book is the largo number of illustrations, which in most 
instances servo their purpose. U. S. H. 


India. Rose. 

Compendium of the Punjab Customary Law. By H. A. Bose, Lahore, 1907. CQ 
Pp. 105. 19 X 13 cm. Price 3 rupees. UU 

Law in India assumes a double form—tho official Brahmanical codes, such ns tlie 
Institutes of Mauu, and secondly, a mass of caste or trilml usage, which is iiidopondont 
of, and often in conflict with, tho priestly legislation. In the Punjab the stability of tho 
tribal system has given greater permanence to this variety of usage than in other pro¬ 
vinces, and nowhere has it been collected with more skill and energy. Fifteen bulky 
volumes of reports by officers in charge of tho periodical revision of the land rcveniio 
have already appeared. In his Compendium of the Punjab Customary Law^ Mr. 11. A. 
Rose, Su|)crintcndent of the Ethnographical Survey, has compiled a prfeis of this large 
mass of material, classified under the heads of Marriage, Inheritance, and Alienation. 
Tho chapter on Marriage contains abundant information characteristic of a very 
primitive social system, on endogamy, exogamy, polyandry, and similar subjects. 
That on Inheritance discusses the carious distinction between “ inheritance by tho 
ttirban,” that is to say, eqnal distribution of property between all tho sons of tho 
deceased, and “ inheritance by the woman’s hair-knot,” or division between tho groups 
of sons by each wife in a polygamous family. The pamphlet contains much curious 
information collected by experts from tho people themselves, and is a distinctly 
valuable contribution to the subjects with which it deals. \Y. CROOKE. 


60 


Canada. Fraser. 

Canada as it is. By John Foster Fraser. London: Cassell. Pp. viii-f-303. 

20 X 13 cm. Price 3#. 6d. 

Tho above work is the outcome of an extensive trip made by its author through 
the length and breadth of the Dominion in 1904. It is a book that ought to be in 
every library of I>oth old and young, at home and in the Dominion. 
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Botli countries liavo much to learn, the one from tho other; we each think wo 
•can teach without being open to instrilctinn. Tliis was oxcinplificil Inst summer on my 
meeting a Canodinu—paying his firet visit to Kngland—who rcmnrkwl to me, “ I iramo 
" over to learn, hut fiiul you can tcivch mo nothing.” Canada as it it will utuloubUMlly 
teach every reader much that ho ought to know ; it is a book full of information and 
statistics, the latter dear to the heart of nil Canadians. To the intending cmigriint it 
ought to prove of tho greatest value, and should keep him from making a bud start by 
going out at tho wrong season of tho year, for Cuiinda's winter, to those who follow an 
outiloor occupation, is a factor to be reckoned with, ns it moans a cessation of all 
outdoor work for at least four months. 

One chapter is devotcnl to tho red mnn. Groat trncts of country are reserved for 
him, where he fnnns, receiving grants of money, flour, and meat from the Governmeuf. 
But ns times goes on these resorvos will no doubt become solf*supi>orting. With all 
this fatherly cure the natives are slowly increasing in nuinbcrs ; at the present time they 
number about 100,000, ninl it speaks well for tho Canadian Govcrnmusit that they never 
have had a native war. In physique tho red mnn, ns long as ho remains miinfuscd by 
“ fire water,” is tho superior of tho white, of tine stature, and capable of immense 
cuduranco ; he will rnu sixty or seventy miles a day hy the side of a dog train and keep 
tills lip day after day. 

The concluding chapter is dovotoil to sport. The Caniuliaiis are proud of tho 
sport they can ofler the European visitor. Bigger and more interesting game can lie 
found ill otiicr parts of the world ; hut nowhere can tho man with a gun have so exhila¬ 
rating a time as in following tlio bear in the mountains of tlie west, stalking tho moose 
in the undulating lauds of tho north, seeking tho caril>oo in the woodlands of Qiiolioc, 
or shooting prairie chickens in the great flat lands which lie between Ontario and tho 
Kocky Mountains. The book is well illustrated from pliotogruphs. J. E.-T. 


India. Gordon. 

Indian Folktales. By E. M. Gordon. Loudon : Elliot Stock, 1908. 

Pp. xii -b 99. 19 X 12 cm. Price 3». Qd. Oi 

The title of this liook is not altogether descriptive of its contents, as out of its 
niiiotj’-iiine pages only seventeen are devoted to folktales. The remniudor of the book 
is ctlinograpliicnl, and it contains u good deni of valuable iiiformatiun regarding tho 
customs of certain tribes of tho Bilaspur district in tlie Ccutral Provinces of India, 
e.specially the Chamars. There are chapters on worship, agriculture, remedies, births 
and marriages, death and burial, snukcloro and relics, and one chapter only, as noted 
above, is devoted to folktales and proverbs. 

It is to be regretted that this section is not more extensive, for the stories lue 
interesting and furnish some good variants of well-known themes. For instance, 
“ Little Blackbird ” is a story of the “ cumulative ” type, strongly resembling the 
English “Old Woman and her Pig.” The tale of “Mahideo and the Jackal” is a 
remarkable example of the stories most familiar to us in the adventures of Brer Bnhhit 
ns told by Uncle Remus. The part of Brer Fox is taken by the gml MahiUlet), wlio 
play.s an undigiiifieil part. There ore very close parallels in this to the story of tho 
tnr-baby and to that in which Brer Rabbit detected that Brer Fox was not really dead 
by n simple stratagem. In the Indian story the protended corpse docs not “ raise its 
hehime leg and holler teahoo" hut testifios to the genuineness of its death in a 
more primitive manner. 

In tho ethnographical sections perhaps sufficient care ha.s not bean taken to discri¬ 
minate between local customs aud those which are spread all over Northern India, but 
the book is the result of real personal observation. M. LONGWORTH DAME.S. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 

The Third Intcnintionul CongreRS for tlie History of Religions, Trbick will QA 
moot at Oxford from Scptoniber 15 to 18, bos issnod a preliminary programme. UA 
Tbe proceodiiigs will begin on Tnesday morning, September 15, wben tbe Honorary 
President, Profe.sjsor Tyler, will intrtxluce tbe President, Sir Alfred Lyall, wbo will 
deliver bis opening address. The sections will then meet daily until Friday, tbe IStli. 
Promifcs of tipwnrds of ninety papers have already l)een received. 

Tbe following are tbe sections with tbe uame.s of tbe presidents so far as they 
arc at present arranged :— 

I. Religions of tbe Lower Culture (including Mexico and Peru) : President — 
Mr. £. S. Ilartland. 

II. Religions of the Chinese and Japanese : President —Professor Ilerlmrt A. 
Giles. 

III. Religion of tbe Egyptians. 

IV. Religion of the Semites: President —Professor Morris M. Jastrow. 

V. Religion of India and Iran ; President —Professor T. W. Rbys Davids. 

VI. Religion of tbe Greeks and Romnn.s : President —M.‘ Salomon Reiuneb. 

VII. Religion of tbe Germans, Celts, and Slavs : President —Profe.ssor Sir John 
Rhys. 

VIII. The Cbristiaji Religion : President. —Rev. Professor Sanday. 

IX. Tbe Method and Scope of the History of Religions. 

Tickets for members (gentlemen or ladies) entitling to admission to all meetings, 
receptions, dx., and to a copy of tbe tmiiKactions, £1 each. Si)ecial Indies’ tickets, 
10s. each—these do not entitle tbe bolder to a copy of the transactions. Applications 
for tickets, which sbonbl Ik) accompanied by a remittance and the notification of a 
permanent ad<Ircss, should bo made only to Messrs. Barclay and Co., Old Bunk. 
Oxford. 

All other coinmnnications concerning tbe Congress should be addressed to either 
of tbe honorary secretaries :—Dr. .T. Estliii Carpenter, 109, Baubury Rood, Oxford ; 
and Dr. L. R. Fnmell, 191, Woodstock Road, Oxford. 


The fourth Congr^ Pr^historique de France will bo held at Cbambcry (Savoie) from 
Monday, tbe 24tb, to Sunday, the 30tb of August. A feature of tbe Congress will be 
a disciis.xioii on Lake Dwellings, and the President of tbe Congress, Dr. Cbcrvin, will 
be glad if persons having in theu' possession documents, views, and objects dealing 
with this subject will lend them to him so that they may be exhibited at tbe meeting. 
Excursions will be made to the Savoy Lakes and also to Aix-les-Bains and tbe caves 
of La Balme and Picrre>Chato]. 

All commonications should be addressed to the general secretary. Dr. Marcel 
Bandouin, 21, me Linn^, Paris. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the Oxford University Museum will be celebrated on 
Thursday, October 8th. 

The Meeting of tbe British Association will be held at Dublin from September 
2nd to 9tb. Tbe President of Section II. (Anthropology) is Professor W. Ridgeway. 

Dr. and Mrs. Seeiouann have returned from their expedition to tbe Veddos, 
which has been very successful. 


Printed by Bybb axd Sfcttiswoodb, Ltd., His Majesty’s Printers, East Harding Street, K.C. 
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Ceylon. Witli Plate H. Sellgrmann. 

Quarts Implements •Trom Ceylon. Uy C. G. ScUgmann, M.D. CD 

-Flute II. represents a number of pieces of worked quartz from Ceylon, the 
majority from the collections mode by Messrs. E. E. Green nnd J. Pole, who wore the 
first to recognise that quartz fragments of the type shown were, in fact, stone imple¬ 
ments. Such quartz implements have now _ 

been found in a considerable number of ‘ 
localities in the island ranging from a height 
of a few hundred feet above sea level to 
about 4,000 feet. Further, the circumstances ' ' 
under which they have been found suggest ' 
they may have uso alioiit 

2,000 years ago or 

Before indicating the facts which scent 
to warrant this ulca will Ixi convenient to 

utiito the places in which implements of the t 
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from Bendia Galge (as the first described caves are called), there is an inscription 
of which Mr. H. C. P. Bell, archreological commissioner, snvs, ** The BruWi ” 
[characters] “ are of the oldest type, therefore B.c.” This inscription has been road by 
the same authority, to whom my l> 08 t thanks are due, as “ (cave of) the chief . . . 

son of the chief Vela.” There is thus reason to suppose that the Bendia Galgc caves 
were used by Sinhalese some 2,000 years ago, and this renders the result of a partial 
excavation, which was all for which there was time, of special interest. 

The nature of its bottom made the lower cave the easier to examine, accordingly 
a longitudinal trench about a foot wide was dug in the long axis of the lower cave. 
The first six inches yielded fragments of pottery and a number of bones, a much 
rusted catty, and an oroca nut entter both of tlie pattern in common use. A good 
many fragments of charcoal were found in the upper 12-18 inches, and several pieces 
of iron slag—perhaps six in all—as well ns a niunbor of laud shells lying in groups, were 
found at a depth of fronj one to two feet. Bones and fragments of pottery continued 
to occur until a depth of about two feet was reached. Massive rock, which was taken 
to be the Ijod rock of the cave, was reached at about 2^ feet, and within a few inches of 
this were found many fragments of quartz—some milky, some ice-clear, some faintly 
opalescent, some smokey, and some amethystine. A few of these were as big ns hen’s 
eggs, tJie majority varied from the size of an apricot to a haricot bean, some were 
even smaller. From the large number of pieces of quartz—nearly 300—collected at 
the depth mentioned from this trench, and a small trench driven at right angles to it, 

as well as from 
the absence of 
pieces of 
country rock, 
there can bo 
no doubt that 
these pieces of 
quartz were 
brought to the 
site in which 
they wore found 
by man. They 
were not water- 
worn, aud the 
variety of colour 

and opacity they presented make it certain that they had not weathered out in silu, in 
spite of the fact that qtiartz (but not as far as 1 could determine, ice-clc4ir (piartz) 
occurs iu segregation masses in the gncissic rock of the noighl>ourhood. Further, when 
all the fragments wore carefully washed aud examined it was found that some 3 per cent, 
of the pieces of quartz obtained from this cave showed signs of working. They are, 
in fact, implements similar to those shown me by Messrs. Green and Pole. Additional 
proof that the fragments of quartz had been brought by man to the site on which 
they were found were aflbnled by some irregular digging done in the upi>cr cave— 
shown in Fig. 2—formed by the sanm rock moss as the lower cave, and separated 
from it only by a few feet. The floor of this cavo was so rocky that a regular trench 
could not be dug, but a number of holes, the largest ()crhups 6 feet by 4 feet, were 
dug down to what was apparently the country rock at the Ijottom of the cave. 
Fragments of pottery aud the bones of animals were found in plenty iu these holes, but 
altogether they yielded only four pieces of quartz, namely, two waterworn i>ebbles and 
two broken pieces of clear glassy quartz. As in the lower cave, so in this cave, a few 
small pieces of slag were found some 18 inches to 2 feet l>elow the level of the surface. 
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Nothing that could be regarded tvs a core or hammer-stone was recognised among 
the quartz excavated, and no pieces of chert or jasper occurred in this cave, nor have 
Messrs. Green and Polo found chert or jasper implements on the sites from which 
their collections were mode. Cores, as far as mv experience goes, are, in fact, not 
very commonly found. Mr. Green’s collection 
contains one excellent specimen, there are a few 
in Mr. Polo’s collection of upwards of 1,000 
specimens, and I picked up one near Bniidara- 
wella. Jasper implements were found in abund¬ 
ance by the Sarusiiis, and they collected “ os many 
as forty ” stone hammers, i.c., presumably hammer- 
stones.* Worked chert does, however, occur in 
Coylon. Figs. 1 and la represent a specimen 
found by Mr. James Parsons, bead of the Mineral 
Survey, conceming which ho says, “ It was found 
“ at Rauebigoda, Maknra District, in the Southern Province, in river-gravel under 
“ about three feet of soil. There was no more chert in the gmvel, which was of 
“ white quartz. Silicifiod rock was found in the ncighlMiirhood but no chert of this 
“ type.” Again, while at Nilgida a large piece of stone—apparently chert—was 
brought to mo as having been found in a river lied. This stone is reproduceil in 
Fig. 3; it has somewhat the appearance of a broken paloeolith, and is about 
10 centimetres broad. A number of flakes have been struck from one surface, but 

its edge has not been worked. It is well patiuateil, and, 
in spite of its resemblance to the stono implement, it may 
bo nothing more than a stone portion of a “ flint and 
steel,” such as are in use at the present day among the 
more backward of the poasniit Sinhalese. 

As rcgartls the tyi>e of the quartz implements, there 
seems no good roa.soii to consider these other than neolithic, 
though in Ceylon, in a recent newspaper discussion, they 
Fio. 4. G) spoken of a.s palmolithic and even eolithic. 

Fourteen of tho quartz implements are figured on 
Pinto H. Of these Nos. 1-5, 7, 10, and H are workcnl on one side only ; the unworked 
side of Nos. 1-4 is shown in order to illustrate tho well-marked bulb of percussion 
which distinguishes many of tho specimens. Tho general chaiiicteristies of the 
iustrunicuts may bo gathered from the illustration, so that a description in detail is 
hardly necessary. Attention may, however, l>e called to tho three last specimens 
figured; of these No. 12 show.s a large ]>ortion of the original crust, and appears to 
have been much rolled ; No. 13 belongs to a type of which hundreds of examples 
occur among European stone implements, and No. 14, again, 
has many parallels among tho itnplomcnt.s from this continent: 
this specimen is rather thicker than tho rest, and measures 
15 mm. from one face to the other. 

Tho localities where the various sivccimons were collected 
are as follows:—Nos. 2 and 3 were collected by me at 
Bundnrawclla, No. 6 by Mr. Green at Peradeniya, No. 7 by mo 
near Bibilo, and tho remainder by Mr. Pole in the neighlmurhood 
of Maskeliya. The cores figured in tho text wore found 
respectively at Peradeniya and near Maskeliya—tho first. Fig. 4, by Mr. Green ; the 
second. Fig. 5, by Mr. Pole. 

• Sjmtin Xej/loHica, Culombo, 1907. Vol. IV., p. 197. 
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From these facts it appears that at one time there must have been in Ceylon 
a considerable popnlation who worked quarts:, and that this people was widely dis¬ 
tributed, extending at least from the Sonthern into the Central and Eastern Provinces 
and occupying heights varying from the low forest country of the Eastern Province to 
at least 4,000 feet. The material they used is refractory and does not occur in large 
masses. The latter factor probably accounts for the small size of the implements they 
produced, and also probably for the rough nature of most of them; but when the 
best samples of their work is examined it appears that their industry was neolithic. 
Whether or no the quartz workers actually were Veddas, os suggested by the 
Sarasins, and, as seems reasonable enough, they occupied the caves used recently and 
at the present day by the Veddas of Uva, and, since these caves present undoubted 
evidence of being used by the Sinhalese of about 2,000 years ago, it may be pre¬ 
sumed that the Sinhalese turned the cave-dwellers out of their rock shelters, or, 
perhaps, peaceably occupied tliese, and that when the Sinhalese neglected the part 
of Uva in which the caves are found the cave-dwellers drifted back to them. 

But the cave-<lWellers of the present day are Veddas, and there is evidence that 
three or four centuries ago there was a strong Vedda population in the country 
extending from the neighliourhood of the caves in Uva to Matnlo in the Central 
Province. Taken with the inscription in Bendia Galge cave, in which the common 
Vedda name Nila is mentioned, this suggests that the quartz workers were, in fact, 
Veddas. If this be so it appears to indicate a much older and more intimate 
association between cave-dwolling Veddas and the Sinhalese than is usually realised, 
and there ore other facts which seem to me to point to this conclusion. 

My best thanks are due to Messrs. Green and Polo for pennitting mo to make 
free use of their collections. C. G. SELIGMANN. 


Aston. 

64 


Japan. 

A Japanese Book of Divination. By JV. G, Aston, C.M.G. 

At all times and in all countries the soothsayer has a very good opiuioii of 
himself and his office. “ I am 8ir Oracle,” ho announces to a more or less credulous 
public, “ and when I oj>e my lips let no dog bark.” Tho author of tlio work before me is 
no exception to this rule. Ho expects tho render “ to clcauso himself, rinse his mouth, 
“ wash bis hands, and raise tho liook three times reverently to his forehead before be 
opens it.” Ho must not put it down on the bare mats but on a pure stand with 
a sheet of paper under it. I am afraid my copy has not , been always troatwl with 
such reverent care. It is soiled, worn, and dog’s-eared. A more serious matter is 
that of tho two volumes of which it consists one is missing. Nevertheless a sufficiently 
clear idea of its general scope and character is to I)C obtained from what is left. 

Divination is of two kinds—tho religious, as tho Delphian oracle, and the non¬ 
religious, exemplified by our chiromancy. In the present work wo find a combination 
of toth principles. It has a non-religious basis, which is fortified hy the addition of 
various religious olcmonts. Tho non-religious principle is that universally recognised 
in the casting of lots, viz., a belief in the virtue of mere chance. Tho necessary 
mechanism consists of a set of 100 divining sticks resembling chopsticks. They are 
about 6 or 7 inches in length, and each bears a number with an inscriptiou in the 
Chinese character signifying “ Great Good Luck,” “ Small Good Luck,” “ Bad Luck,” 
“ Ultimate Small Good Luck,” or “ Half Good Luck.” The lucky numbers greatly 
preponderate. These sticks are placed in an oblong box meosnring 12 by 4 by 4 inches. 
It is closed on all sides except for a small hole at the end, which allows only one 
stick to come out at a time. I have seen a box of this kind which was provided 
for the use of visitors to a Buddhist temple at Ishiyoma, near'^tSQ." It contained 
twelve sticks only. On drawing one the consulter of the oracle received a slip of paper 
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bearing a number corresponding to that of the stick, and inscribed with a verso of 
Japanese poetry, indicating vaguely enough his future fortunes. There were no 
religious concomitants beyond tho circumstance that the drawing took place in a temple. 
The present case is widely different. Here wo meet with religion at every stop. The 
title of the book, Ktoannon Hiaktiscn (Kwannon’s handred divining sticks), shows that 
it is under tho patronage of tho Chinese Buddhist deity of that name. The preface 
rohites a legend of its introduction from China in tho tenth century by a Buddhist 
dignitary. The practitioner of tho art is directed to read a certain Sutra and to repeat 
‘‘ the true words of tho cleven-facod, thousand-handed true Kwaniion 333 times, 

“ making 33 obeisances.” He should have previously cleansed himself and brought his 
mind and l>ody into unison, putting away from him all doubt. Tlien follows a long 
prayer (there is no trace of any compulsion of gods or spirits) to Kwaiinon to grant 
a true divination, and a set of Dharaiiis (invocations in the Sanskrit language). After 
.these preliminaries he should raise tho box reverently throe times to his forehead and 
shake a stick from it. 

Two [uiges of tho l>ook are allotted to each stick. A stnn7.a of four lines of 
Chinese poetry occupies a conspicunos position, and is referred to as tho trnly 
authoritative part of the work. This feature has every appearance of a Chinese origin 
and is probably very much older than tho Japanese expansion, which latter, in the 
absence of more precise information, may be as.signe<l to tbe latter part of tlie 
18th century. The Chinese verses are rather cryptic and contain no appreciable 
religious element. The first stanza, corresponding to a stick miwked “ Great Gooil 
Luck,” runs as follows :— 

The pagoda, built of the seven precious things. 

Rests on tho summit of tho high peak; 

All men look up to it with awe, 

Let there bo no neglectful glances. 

ITcre is a foreliodiiig of ill luck :— 

The household path has not reached prosperity. 

But is exposed to danger and disaster. 

Dark clouds obscure the moon-cassia-tree. 

Let tho fair one burn a stick of incense. 

Tho real business of ]>rophesyiiig begins when the Japanese author proceeds to 
. give definition and substance to the misty generalities of bis Chinese text. According 
to him the first of the above-quoted verses implies that tho person who draws the 
corresponding stick will, if a Samurai or retainer, receive great promotion and be made 
a general or a captain. He will l>e envied by his comraile.s and find favour in the eyes 
of his lord. But imprudence may lead to disaster. Tho Buddhist priest will become 
an incumbent of a temple, or will be granted official rank. He will find liberal patrons 
or obtain a good chief image. A woman will marry above her station, or if she is 
already married her husband will have a sudden rise in the world. She will have clever 
male children. Employes will do their duty towards their master.-^, and will become 
foremen or will get gain. Pupils will share tho prosjwrity of their teachers. But if 
they are uot careful evil results will follow. Let there las no negligence. Merchants 
will find a sale for their good.s in desirable quarters, and will bo greatly favoured, 
gaining much money by their influence. But if they go too far the unexpected will 
overtake them. If a nobleman's yashiki is their regular customer they will receive 
great good fortune from it. Similar good fortune is predicted for players and peasants. 
The sick mau will recover, but his illness will be a long one. Prayer and a good doctor 
are recommended. The person who is expected will arrive, though somewhat late. 
'The lawsuit'will be decided favourably. The lost article will bo found after a time. 
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Id quarrels and disputes there will be victory. The time is good for building a house, 
for a removal, for shaving a boy’s head (on reaching puberty), for a marriage, and for 
starting on a journey. Buy freely, there will be great profit soon. 

The drawer of the unlucky No. 5 will, if a Samurai, be unfortunate if ho does 
not exercise the greatest self-restraint. The Ronin will find no opening for employment. 
The retainer will be discharged, or at least be reproved by bis chief. But if he is 
patient all will come right in the end. The Buddhist priest will remain in studious 
penury. He may be a man with a future before him, but he will meet with misfortune. 
But if he perseveres, avoiding greed and revering the Kami and Buddhas, alt will be 
well in the end. A woman will make a bad marriage and find everything unsatisfactory. 
She will be unable to rear her children and will soon become a widow. 

These are the commonplaces of the soothsaying fraternity everywhere. A greater 
interest attaches to the counsels given to the consulter of the oracle as to his religious 
conduct. They afibrd an insight into the state of religion in Japan at this period, 
especislly among the lower classes of the population. The author himself was not 
much of a scholar. He was probably a Buddhist priest, but the deities whose worship 
he recommends form a very heterogeneous assemblage. They comprise the Buddhas, 
the gods of old Indian myth, certain gods of Chinese origin affiliated to Buddhism, 
the “ Heaven ” of Confucius, and the deities of Shinto. The tolerance or laxity which 
permits and even enjoins the practice of such conflicting forms of faith is not peculiar 
to our author. It is characteristic of the nation to which he l>elong8. The fundamental 
unity of Buddhism, Confucianism, and Shinto is a favourite theme of Japanese writers 
on religion. 

It may be observed that whether Buddhism, os taught by its founder, is or is not 
an atheistic religion—if there be such a thing—the modern Bnddhism of Japan has 
plenty of deities. Besides such extraneous gods as Kwnnnon, the Buddhas themselves are 
regarded as Kami. This very treatise associates these two classes of deities frequently 
under the term Shimbutsu (Kami and Buddhas) as objects of a joiut adoration. 

Each section of the book has a clause in which the drawer of the number to 
which it belongs is recommended a selection of one or more gods in which he should 
put special faith. Among these two ore much the most prominent, viz., Kwannon 
and Tento. Kwannon, according to Eitel’s Chinese Buddhism, is “ a Chinese female 
“ deity, probably an ancient local goildcss of mercy, worshipped in China before 
“ the advent of Buddhism under the name Kwanyin, and adopted by Buddhists as 
“ an incarnation of Avaldkit&i’ vara (or Padmapani),” She is very popular in Japan. 
Tento or tendo is a word of Chinese derivation, and means Heaven-path. Originally 
it was DO doubt substantially equivalent to Ten, Heaven, which in China fluctuates 
a good deal between “the material sky,” “Nature,” “the eternal principle of right,”* 
and “ God.” Perhaps Law of Nature and Right ” represents the idea which the 
more highly educated Japanese attach to Tento. But this is much too abstract for 
the unenlightened vulgar to whom this book is addressed. To them Tento is the sun 
—not merely the actual sun in the sky, but the material sun, cousidered as a living 
l•elnl', )K>sse83ing moral attributes, hearing prayer, puiiisbing vice, and rewarding 
virtue. That there is a definite personification of Tento as the sun is shown by the 
fact that it has usually the respectful particle o prefixed to it, and the word sama 
(Sir) appended. Especially in the mouths of women and children the sun is at this day 
0-Tento-Sama, the more philosophical meaning of the word being wholly unknown to 
them. Though Tento is to some extent authropopathic, it is not anthropomorphic. 
It has no sex, no myth, no temples or idols, and no priests for its service. It is 
nevertheless a popular divinity, marking a reversion to a more primitive and concrete 
conception of deity. One of the illustrations in the Booh of Divination shows a 


Compare the Greek nomot, which was also deified. 
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Japanese in ceremonial costume kneeling in the open air in front of his house with 
a small table before him on which is burning a stick of incense in honour of Tento. 
The sun is seen breaking from behind a mass of cloud (Fig. 1). 

The drawers of other numbers are counsellecl to put their trust In the sun (hi) 
and moon (tsiiki) gan$ phrase, and to follow tiio custom of sitting up at night ready 
to greet the rising of the luminary with devout prayer and obeisance. 

Shimmei (divine splendour) is frequently mentioned. This term sometimes includes 
the whole pantheon of Shinto deities. It is, however, more especially used of the two 
great gods of Ise, via., the sun-goddess and the food-goddess, and may even be restricted 
to the sun-goddess only. Probably it is in this last sense that we are to understand 
it here. To the modern Japanese, Tonshodaijin (the stni-goddess) no longer suggests 
the sun. They do not identify her with Tento. To them she is the mighty deity 
of Ise, the ancestor of the Imperial dynasty and the Great Providence that guards 
Japan. 

Ji-matsuri (earth-worship) is recommended in connection with the building of a 
house. This is a primitive form of worship. The earth is the ground itself. It is 
not in the least anthropomorphic, and but faintly anthropoputhic. It has no sox, and 
being a concrete object itself, has no nee<l of an idol or other material token of (he 
presence of divinity. 

Hachiinan is a very popu¬ 
lar god in Japan. He is now 
recognised as a god of wiur, but 
his • real origin and functions 
are unknown. He partakes of 
the character of a Shinto and 
a Buddhist deity. 

Bentcn, or Beuzaiten, one 
of the Japanese “ seven gods 
of good-fortune,'’ is a fomalo 
deity of India<i origin. 

Bishanion (Vaisrnmana), 
another of the same group of 
deities, is one of the Tchatnr 
Maharaja or “Four Heavenly 
Kings ” of Indian myth. 

It is doubtful whether Daikoku, also a god of good fortune, is of Indian or 
Shinto origin. 

Fudd and Marishiten arc Indian deities who have found their way to Japan in 
company with Buddhism. 

Atogo, the Shinto go<l of fire, is recommended for worship iu some cases. 

The Ujigami is the patron Shinto deity of a man’s birthplace. 

Kosliin is a deification of that day of the month which corresponds to the 
fifty-seventh term of the Chinese sexagenary cycle. 

In addition to the worship of the particular deities above enumerated, our author 
enjoins on his clients the adoration of the Kami and Buddhas generally. Ho also 
advises them to read the Daihanya, a collection of sixteen Sutras expounding the 
philosophy of the Maliayana school. 

Ancestor-worship is nowhere mentioned. 

The term s/iinrihi (divine power) occurs frequently in this treatise. The standni'd 
native dictionary, the Kotoba no Idzumi, says that this word is a contraction for 
shintsuriki (divine penetrative or pervasive power), whicli is defined as “ the power 
of unconditioned action like that of the gods, such as to pass over the clouds 
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'(levitation), to raise the wind, to ride on a crane or dragon.” To this may bo added 
the power of making oneself invisible. There is n story of a possessor of this faculty, 
who, on one of his aerial flights, allowed his gaze to rest too ardently on a pretty 
girl, who, with her skirts tneked tip, was trampling clothes in a wa.sh tiib by a river 
side. He lost his Uurifti, and tumbled down to earth in consequence. Onr author's 
shinriki is diflerent from this. In cases of illness he frequently advises the patieut or 
his friends ”to take shinriki” or to raise up sAi/m'Ai, and pray to Tonto or to the 
Kami and Buddhas. Hero shinriki is evidently that power which is invoked in faith- 
healing, still practised iu Japan by some Shinto sects. Shinriki will do more than this. 
After oiiumerntiug the difficulties portended to a merchant who has drawn the doubtful 
number forty-one, our author odds, “ But if the Buddhas and Komi are prayed to with 
” shinriki, there will be some alleviation.” Under another number a Buddhist priest is 
advised to practise secret good works with shinriki. Again, we are told that “ shinriki 
“ will bo useless without a protector.” May we not translate shinriki simply by 
“faith”? As used by our author, it is plainly something more than the miraculous 
{powers which the Japanese, iu imitation of the Chinese Tooists, attribute to their 
magicians. We are here on the margin of that borderland, the X-country for which 
we arc still in expectation of a guide to tell us 

“Quid possit oriri 

Quid nequeat, Anita potestas deniqne cuiqiie 

Quanam sit ratione, atqne alte terminus haerons.” 

More than once tiie consulter of the oracle is advised, in case of sickness, “to 
“ have recourse to a great doctor and a kitoja ” (professional prayer-man) ; as we might 
say, a consulting physician and a Christian Scientist. At Osaka, many years ago, my 
attention was drawn to a droning sound which proceeded from the servants' quarters 
of our consulate in that city. On enquiry, I learned that a kitoja was recitiug prayers 
for the recovery of a sick man. The result was a failure. Perhaps the officiating 
person had not sufficiently realised that a stricture was unlikely to yield to this mode of 
treatment. Our own kitoja sometimes make similar mistakes. 

There is an abundance of excellent, if rather obvious, advice in this treatise, aud 
a high moral tone reigns throughout. Thus an artisan who has drawn the unlucky 
No. 7 is advised, if bo would avert the calamities predicted for him, to keep an honest 
heart, to be patient and prudent in all things, and to put his faith in the Kami 
and Buddhas. We frequently meet with the proviso that if a wicked man draws a good 
numlKir it will be of no use to him. Things will in his cose turn out quite different from 
the predictions. The sick man who draws a lucky number will recover; if he is a bad 
man he will die. If the merchant has two concubines in addition to his proper wife, he 
will have a succession of misfortunes. The priest who forgets his vows will lose his 
living and become a wanderer. The Samurai who is infatuated for women a’ill bo 
disgraced, but bo who practises bushido (the rule of conduct becoming an officer and 
gentleman) zealously will receive promotion. In cases of life aud death, the coward 
will die, while he who grudges not his life will save it. Prudence, patience, aud circum¬ 
spect conduct are frequently inculcated. Cowardice, greed, injustice, and indolence will 
nullify the advantages portendeil by a good number. In quarrels you will win if you 
have right on your side, otherwise you will be beaten. 

Is it uncharitable to suggest that, in addition to the satisfaction which he derives 
from his ex-eeUhedra position us a teacher of high morality, the soothsayer is not sorry to 
provide himself with a loophole of escape when the event is in too flagrant contradiction 
with bis prophecies ? In case of complaint ho can always throw the blame on the 
unsatisfactory moral condition of the complainaut. W. G. ASTON. 
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Mr. G. W. Stow, ill his tulmirable book The Native Races of South Africa 
(1905), figures (p. ^18) three copper eastings of the Mogaliesberg Bakuona, found 
near some old copper workings in the Transvaal. He says they appear to have been 
a madula or phallic charm. From his illustrations they seem to be simply the casts 
of the funnels used for making copper rods, the broad flange, which he takes to be 
a sepmute casting, being merely the overflow of the molten metal on the surface of 
the ground around the edge of the funnel. If this view be correct fourteen to 
twenty-five rods could bo cast at the same time. Perhaps the root-like appendages 
described above may be simply the vestiges of similar castings ; a long thick rod was 
all that the smith needed, but as other castings bad numerous rods it is possible that 
he thought his funnel should have them too. There is no evidence that these abortive 
rods were ever any longer than they are at present, as they present the character 
of an untouched casting. A. C. HADDON. 


Hemsworth. 

66 


Africa, South. 

Note on Marali Currency. By M- Hemsworth. 

I have seen a specimen entirely without the root-like bars, so I imagine 
that the bars were not a feature of much importance. 

I have not heard of any marali being used during the present generation in 
connection with marriage. Old natives have told me that one lirali and 20 hoes 
would possibly have been given for a wife in the same way that cattle, goats, and 
money are now given. As marali are (possibly on account of their rarity) apparently 
no longer nsed as a means of exchange, it is difficult to estimate their value. As a 
nile the owners, when they are to bo found, will not part with them at any price, 
unless in immediate need of money, os when their taxes become due. On such 
occasions they will accept whatever is offered, provided the amount is sufficient for 
the needs of the moment. 

If one lirali and 20 hoes was the value of a girl, a lirali would have been at 
that time (some fifty years ago) equivalent to ten cows, or say 20/. At the present 
time a lirali is of very little, if any, value to any native but the owner, who, as I have 
said, will not port with it except when pressed for money. 

The marali seem to be regarded more in the light of heirlooms—of value only 
to the families who possess them. There may also be some magic or “medicine” 
associaUons which might account for the reluctance of the owners to sell them or 
explain anything about them. 

Pallalwroa, the only district in which, as far as I know, they are to be found, 
is about midway between the village of Leydsdorp and the nearest point of the border 
of Portuguese East Africa and the Transvaal. This country abounds with big game 
and, before the cattle disease known as rinderpest appeared in the Transvaal, was 
infested with tsetse fly so that cattle could not live there ; the absence of cattle might ‘ 
explain the necessity for some other form of exchange in marriages; this necessity 
would have disappeared when, after the appearance of rinderpest, it was found that the 
fly had disappeared and cattle and other stock could live. 

The disuse of marali might also have been caused by the output coming to an 
end through a dearth of men skilled in their manufacture. This may have been the 
case, as it is a known fact that the tribes, amongst whom these rods are found, have 
dwindled very considerably in numbers owing to intertribal wars, raids by the Swazi, 
fever, and famines, particularly the famine of 1896, which was caused by the damage 
done by immense swarms of locusts followed by a drought. 

I do not think there is any doubt that the copper ore was obtained from the old 
workings to be found at Pallaboroa. H. D. HEMSWOKTH. 
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REVIEWS. 

Celebes. • Sarasin. 

VersucA einer Anthropologic der Intel Celebes. Ztceiler Teil: Die Varietdlen 
det Menschen auf Celebes, Von Dr. Fritz Snrnsin. Matorialeu zur Natur- 
gcscliichte der Inset Celebes : r Band., ii Teil. AVicsbaden, 1906. 22 plates 
20 figures in the text. Pp. viii + 162. 32 x 35 cm. 

The most interesting results of the important investigation of Dr. F. Sarasin on 
the anthropology of Celebes are those which deal with the Toala of the district of 
Lamontjong, South Celebes; other Toala live in the district of Maluwa, north of 
Tjamba, and probably in the mountain district of Lanidni. Belonging to the Toiila 
stock are the Tomuna and Tokea, but they are more mixed than the former. These 
people of the woo<ls, as they are termed by the settled natives, are frequently enslaved 
by the Bugi. The average stature of 11 Toiila men is 157*5 cm., and for 8 
women 147*7 ; the range for tlie men l)eing 151*2-165*8 cm., and for the women 
138'5-156 cm. Their skin colour is darkish brown and occasionally red-brown, the 
women being usually a little lighter than the men. The eye colour is a beautiful 
brown. The hair is always black in colour, and when uncut falls to the shoulders 
in the men ; as a rule that of the women is longer and is usually tied in a knot. 
The hair is cyraotrichous : one had flat wavy hair, in 19 it was very wavy, and in 7 
it was markedly curly. * The latter character seems to bo more characteristic of the 
Toala of central Celebes, but it is not more curly than that of many Australians, and 
does not approach real ulotrichous hair. When it is allowed to grow there is a fairly 
long growth of hair on the face. Twenty-six men of the Tofila stock had an average 
head length of 179*7 and a breadth of 146 * 8, the head index being 81*7; the average 
index of 15 women being 82*3. The average index of 10 To&la men is 80*4, the 
range being 75*3 to 85*5, that of 6 women being 83 * 8 (76-89 * 3). Despite the 
preponderance of brachycephaly. Dr. Sarasin believes that a moderate mesocephslic 
head form is characteristic of the Todla stock. Out of 27 of theTodIa stock 19 had 
the superciliary arches and glabella but feebly developed, though it was very strongly 


marked in 8. 

The iiuinhers are fairly evenly divided between chamseprosopy and mesoprosopy : 
there are no leptoprosops. The most characteristic facial feature is the nose. Unfor¬ 
tunately Dr. Sarasin neglected to take mcaHurcinents in the field and had to rely on 
measurements of photographs ; they appear to be strongly platyrhino (“ Cbam^hine ”). 
The root is generally brood and sunken. In profile the nose is usually concave, rarely 
straight, and still more rarely slightly convex. The lips are thick, especially the 
lower one. The chin is usually retreating. The eyes nre straight, and though a 
small cpicanthal fold may ho present the caruncniu is never covered. 

Allusion was made in Man (1906, 98) to the discovery and investigation of 
Toald caves in Lamontjong by Drs. P. and F. Sarasin. The implements were mainly 
made of quartzite and were formed of flakes, which were chipped on one side only. 
They consisted of single and double-edged knives, scrapers, borers, lauce-hcads, and 
arrow-points with serrated edges. The latter are of especial interest as the bow is 
almost unknown in Celel>es. The artefacts, human and other animal bones demonstrate 
the existence in the past of troglodytes of small stature and primitive characteristics 
who used stone implements, had bows and arrows, were hunters and collectors, but 
had no domestic animals, except, perhaps, a dog. The authors have no hesitation in 
regarding these people as the ancestors of the Toala, and propose the name of 
“ Urtofila” for them. It might have been better if they had been introduced to science 
as the “ Proto-To&la,'’ thus avoiding the combination of a German with a native 
word. 

Dr, Suntsin’s comparison of the Toala with the Veddas is very instructive. The 
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stature of the men and womeu of lK>th peoples is practically identical; they are small, 
but not of pygmy proportions. The skin colour of the Toula is lighter than that of the 
Vedda. The hair of the head is very similar, though that of the Veddas is slightly 
longer ; very similar is the face hair, though somewhat more strongly developed in the 
Veddas. The face in lx>th is short and broad. The superciliary arches and the glabella 
arc more frequently prominent iu the Veddas. The sunken root of the nose, its 
concave profile and broad wings oro common to both. The coniform projection of the 
lips occurs iu both. The chin is more retreating in the Todla. Among the most 
important difleronccs are the hea<l-foriu, the Vedda beiug dolichocephalic and the 
Toiila stock meso- and brochycephalic ; 17 male Vedda skulls from the interior were 
strongly dolichocephalic, averaging 70*5, whereas 7 skulls of male coast Veddas 
had an average of 76*5, and one living person hatl 79. The proportions of the body 
are also different, especially relative longtli of the oxtemities, the arms of the Veddas 
being longer in proportion to the stature. 

The Senoi (Sakai) of the Malay Peninsula, according to Martin, resemble both 
groups in many characters, but they are shorter—149*5 to 154*8 cm.—than either. 
The skin colour somewhat resembles that of the Vedda, and the hair is very similar, 
but has a reddish tiuge aud is coarser aud stiffer. The head iudex ranges from 76*4 
to 80. Annandale and Robinson also give an average index of 78*3. The super¬ 
ciliary arches and glabella are very rarely at all promiuent. The face is broad aud 
the nose mosorhine borderuig on platyrhine. 

The evidence clearly points to a community of race between these three peoples. 
Dr. Sarasiu also seeks for traces of this stock elsewhere, and thinks it may be found 
in the Knbu of Sumatra, and perhaps among other peoples. Neither Java nor Borneo 
have yielded examples of this race ; unless, ns Dr. Sarosin maintains, it is represented 
by the dolichocephalic (75*5) Ulu Ajar of Borneo, who are also darker thau their 
neighbours *, but Dr. Nieuwenhuis sees no reason why they should not be of Indonesian 
stock. Too little is known of the ethnology of the other islands for anything definite 
to bo stated. 

According to Dr. Sarosin’s investigations there is now no trace of a Negrito or 
of a Papiuin race in Celebes, although he admits that the Papuans, at all events, 
probably passetl through the island. 

To the Toradja stock belong the great mass of the inhabitants of Celebes ; most 
of them are still heathens,’ though some are slightly influenced by Islam. In the 
southeru peninsula are the Bugi (Towugi) and Makassarese states, with a monarchical- 
feudal system, whereas the heathen Toradja enjoy a patriarchal government. The 
following are included in this stock :—(1) the Toradja of the district of Paloppo, 
(2) the Topebato and allied tribes, (3) the mountain tribes of western Central-Colebes, 
especially the Tokulawi and Tobada, (4) the stems of the south-eastern peninsula, 
especially the Tomekongka and Tololaki, (5) the Bugis aud Makassarese, (6) the 
Gorontalese. 

The following is a summary of their physical characteristics. Stature : Tome¬ 
kongka, 156*4 cm.: Gorontalese, 159*8 cm.; Toradja, 159*8 cm.; Bugis and Makos- 
sare.*te, 162 cm. The skin has usually a light-brown colour, which is astonishingly 
light ill the Bugis aud Makassarese. The hair is wavy to straight; all ore lissotricbous. 
The head-index is distinctly brachycephalic, Toradja, 81*3 ; Tomekongka, 83*8 ; Bugis- 
Makassurese, 83*3 ; Gorontalese, 83*8. The face form of perhaps half of the Toradja 
is short and brood, while a beautiful and fairly high oval face, which is frankly 
mcsoprosopic, greatly preponderates among the Bugis and Makassarese. Nasal index : 
Toradja, 97*8 ; Tomekongka, 90*3 ; Tololaki, 86*8 ; Gorontalese, 86*6 ; Bugis-Makas- 
snrese, 85*65. The profile of the nose is generally straight or slightly convex, rarely 
concave; the bridge is moderately high, and the root scarcely sunken. The Bugis- 
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MakossaroBO, who have mixed mont witli foroignera, are the highest type ; they have 
the tallest stature, liglitest skin colour, broadest head, longest face, and narrowest 
nose. Next to them are the Tololaki and Tomekongka. The men of Minahassn have 
an average stature of 164 •?. The skin colour is a very light clear brown to yellow. 
There is little hair on the face. The face is a beautiful oval, bnt shorter and broader 
in the women. The root of the nose is never sunken, with great breadth between 
the eyes : the profile is straight, rarely concave in tlie men, though usually so in the 
women. The eyes of the men frequently, and the women always, have a Mongolian 
fold more or less developed. 

Dr. Sarasin discusses most of the previous litemturo dealing with the racial 
elements in the East Indian Archipelago. Some authors have endeavoured to prove 
the existence of a dolichocephalic or mcsoccphalic (mesaticcphaiic) race, to which they 
would assign the term Indonesian, and a brachyceplnilic race, of which the true Malays 
are a branch. If this be granted there arc, so far as is known, no Indonesians in 
Celebes. Dr. Sarasin is in favour of the view that the inland “ Indonesian ” stems are 
characterised by a high mcsoccphaly or low brachycophaly (but ho appears to under¬ 
rate the marked dolichocephaly of some peoples), and the Malayan mixed stems by a 
low to strong brachycephaly. He calls the whole population, excepting tho Todia, the 
fklulayan stratum (“Malayische Schichte”), but not divisible into Indonesians and 
Malays, though ho proposes to distinguish a imito- or true Malayan stratum nml a 
secondary or mixed Malayan stratum (“ dcutero- odcr misch-inalnyische Schicht"). To 
tho former stratum belong the “ prototyijus ” of the Malays, in which are included tho 
Battak, Dajak, Tenggerese, Igorrots, etc.—(he docs not, however, dofitie what (mople in 
Borneo he means by Dajak). To the latter stratum belong the coast Malays and the 
mixed peoples of the Archipelago. He allocates the Toradju, Bugis, and Makassarese, 
the inhabitants of tho interior of the northern peninsula, the Gorontnlcse of tho interior, 
and the Mongondower, and the original natives of Minahassn to the “ Proto-Mulaynn 
stratum,” and the coastal tribes, including some of tho Bugi Makassar and Oorontalese, 
to tho “ Secondary or Mixed Malayan stratum.” Tho root of the whole proto-Malnynn 
stratum is to bo sought for in Further India at a time when there wins direct communi¬ 
cation by land. Enter conic the sen-faring tnuling people from the western part of tho 
archipelago, Malays from Mulnkka and Sumatra, Javanese, finally Arabs, Chinese, and 
Europeans. This product is tho .Secondary or Mixed Malayan ring which encircles tho 
coast of Celebes. Proliably no one will dispute the validity of this latter group, but 
it docs not appear to tho present writer that the ln.st word has been said. Dr. Sarasin 
deserves great credit for having “dissected out ” u Vodda-liko clement in tho population, 
though I cannot but believe that there is yet another element u'ith a marked tendency 
to dolichocephaly in Indonesia, which is insufficiently recognised by Dr. .Sarasin. 
I refer hero more particularly to tho MuruU and other tribes of Sarawak (“ Sketch of 
the Ethnography of Sarawak,” Arch, per I'Anth. e I'Etuol., Vol. XXXI., 1901, p. 341) 
and to the Ulu Ajar of Netherlands Borneo (cf. Max, 1905. 13). The thanks of 
ethnologists are duo to Dr. Sara.siu for this most ndmirablo monograph and for the 
numerous excellcut plates illustrating racial typos. A. C. IIAUDON. 


68 


Folklore. Qomme. 

Folklore as an Historical Science. By George Laurence Gommo. London 
Methuen & Co., 1908. Pp. xvi + 371. 15 X 23 cm. Price 7s. Gd. 

Tho problem bow best to utilise tradition in the interests of history has occupied 
tho attention of Mr. Gomme for many years. In earlier works, notably in The Village 
Community in Britain and in Ethnology in Folklore, ho hod argued very strongly in 
favour of the possibility of discovering an ethnical clement in folklore and of attaining 
important historical conclusions by analysis and comparison cf traditional stories, ritual. 
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and institntiona. In the present work ho returns to the nttock. Protesting against the 
contempt by historians of the ovidonco of ti'aditioD and equally against the neglect by 
students of folklore to carry their researches into the othuical field and correlate them 
with those of professed historians, be endeavours to show how such researches may be 
applied to British history. 

Let mo at once say tliat the distinguished author has produced one of the most 
suggestive works on folklore that have appeared for many years. No one reading it 
can fail to bo impressed with his learning and eloquence, with the intensity and glow 
of conviction which animated his pages, and with the admirable points he makes 
repeatedly in the course of the argument. If we reserve our judgment it is largely 
because much of the detailed proof is not yet before us; it is to be embodied in a further 
work on tribal customs on which he is known to have been engaged for some time. 
Ponding the appearance of that work, tlierefore, criticism can only be diffident and 
tentative, and the few* observations I am about to offer are made in that spirit and in 
the hope of directing the author’s attention to one or two difficulties arising upon the 
consideration of his arg;umont8. 

It is one of the merits of the book that every chapter opens a vista of new 
questions. I must therefore severely curb my inclination and concentrate my remarks 
upon u single subject. But it shall be a subject of capital interest to anthropologists. 
Mr. Gomme has dared to propound one more theory of the origin of totemism. Ho 
analyses the constituents of totemism and comes to the conclusion that its origin is to 
be sought in the relation between the individual members of the totemic group and the 
totem. Ho finds it in “ the industrialism of early woman, from which originated the 
“ domestication of animals, the cultivation of fruits aud cereals, and the appropriation 
“ of such trees and shrubs as were necessary to primitive economics. The close and 
“ intimate relationship with human life which such animals, plants, and trees would 
“ assume under the social conditions which have been postulated as belonging to the 
“ earliest stage of evolution, and the aid which these friendly and always present 
“ companions would render at all times and under most circumstances would generate 
“ and develop many of those savage conceptions which have become known to research.” 
In short, totemism would arise from the connection imagined between a woman s 
children and the friendly animal, plant, or tree. 

Now I am entirely at one with him in thinking that“ totemism has not come to man 
“ fully equipped in all its parts. It is, like every otlicr human institution, the result 
“ of a long process of development, and the various stages of development are 
“ important parts of the evidence os to origins.” It is probable, too, that “at the 
“ beginning it was not connected with blood-kinship end descent,” or with any system 
of marriage. At the same time it must be pointed out tliat if we ore to look for its 
origin in the domestication of animals and the cultivation of fruits and cereals, we 
should expect to find domestic animals aud cultivated plants bulking largely in the 
Ust of savage totems. But this is precisely what we do not find. These objects are 
rarely totems, and I thiuk never in savage communities, for the very good reason that 
the domestication of animals and cultivation of plants arc not industries characteristic 
of the lowest stage of culture. Moreover, I have grave doubts whether, in assigning 
(if I rightly understand him) tho origin of totemism to the imagined association 
between tbo totem and tho individual children Mr. Gomme is not overlooking the 
solidarity whicli forms so poiverful an influence over peoples in the lower culture. 
The group may bo largo or small, but save, perhaps, in the case of outcast peoples 
driven into waste places and decimated by persecution and want, we find everywhere 
groups, aud tho members of those groups entertain towards one another the most 
intimate feelings of community, ilr. Gomme, indeed, recognises this in another part 
of his argument. “ Early man,” he says, “ does not live individually. His life is part 
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“ of a collective group. The group worships collectively ns it lives collectively.” 
But if so, can totomism have had an individualistic origin ? The groups referred to 
are not the primitive group of an lulnlt male with his wives and iiiipidicscoiit children 
postulated by Mr. Lang. They are wider; they are organised in a difTereut manner. 
Mr. Lang’s primitive group seems to me not only unsnpi)orted by evidence, but 
improbable; and I regret that i£r. Gomme, who has so vigorously criticised some of 
Mr. Lang's speculations, has not gone a step further and challoiiged this one. It is 
in effect based on tho presumed nnivorsality of masculine jealousy, and masculine 
jealousy is anything rather than universal. If the harem-group (ns I may call it) 
had been primitive it is very questionable whether humanity would have survived 
in the struggle for existence, or at le.%st whether it would have Itecome the 
predominant power that it is. Tho harem-group is individualistic in its toiuloncy, as 
we find among tho anthropoid apes and tho larger Felidic, where it is formed of a 
single pair and their immature offspring. Such individualism would have been fatal 
to humanity. 

Passing to Mr. Gomino’s application of his principles to the investigation of 
British folklore, he argues powerful!}', and I think successfully, that remains of 
totomism are to bo discovered. But these remains arc, ho tolls us, remains of kinlcss 
peoples ; that is, peoples not organised on the tribal system. If I understand him 
rightly, tribal organisation was based upon kin, and so far as the British Isles wore 
concerned was confined to the Aryan-speaking immigrants. The earlier inhabitants 
were not organised on the basis of kin. But totemisro, wherever wo fiiul it fully 
developed in modern savagery, is a port of the organisation of a people organised upon 
the basis of kin. We may therefore presume that the remains of totomism dis¬ 
coverable in the British Isles, though now, of course, disintegrated and to a large 
extent divorced from kinship, descend to us from a people or peoples recognising kin 
and organised on that basis. Mr. Gomme, 1 gather, tliinks otherwise and o.\clndes 
the Celtic and Teutonic invaders from the totemistic populations ; they wore organised 
on tho basis of kin, and blood-kinship is the foe of totomism and ultimately destroys 
it. Even so, however, they had i)robahly pa.ssed through the stage of totemism, and we 
cannot deny the jmssibility, or, indccti, the probability, that vestiges of that condition 
renininod. Animal names, for instance, are reckoned by the author among vestiges 
that often remain long after totemism has ceaseil to Iks an effective system. He 
addncc.s quite projicrly animal names among the Irish and Scotch as evidence of 
former totemism. How can wc be sure that this former totemism is to be assigned 
e.xcluaively to the non-Aryan popidutiou absorbed or subjugated by tho Aryan-speaking 
invaders ? Tho difficulty is increased when wc turn to the Anglo-Saxons and find 
animal names (Hengist, Horsa, and names comi>ouuded of irol/, to mention oidy those 
that occur at once to the mind) aud animal symbols rife among them. If such names 
and symbols among the Celtic-speaking ]>nptdations l>o vestiges of totemism, arc they 
not vestiges of totemism also among the Anglo-Saxons ? To grant thi.s, however, 
is to admit that wc cannot derive the remains of totemism found in the British 
Isles from tho pre-Aryan population exclusively. Such a stratification of folklore 
is impossible. 

But though I thus find myself unable to subscribe to certain of Mr. Gomme's 
conclusions upon the evidence he has brought forwartl, I must omphasiso the fact that 
a large part of the eviilence is not yet Ijcforo us. The present work may bo regarded 
os an introduction to tho greater work that is behind. It is necessary a.s giving a 
preliminary general view of the author’s position and preparing his readers for tho fuller 
working out of his proofs hereafter. Independently of this, it contains valuable criti¬ 
cisms of many existing theories. It is a timely aud earnest assertion of tho historical 
value of an important branch of anthropology; and among the services it renders is 
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the insistence on the importance of the economic forces which plajed their part in the 
evolution of human society : forces too often lost sight of in anthropologicai speculation. 

E. SIDNEY HARTLAND. 

Amerlcja, Nortli-'West. Smith. 

Archetology of the Gulf of Georgia and Puget Sound. By Harlan I. QQ 
Smith [edited by Franz Boas]. The Jesup North Pacific Expedition. Vol. II., Du 
Part VI., pp. 30I-44I. Memoirs of the American Museum of Natural History, New 
York City, 1907. 

Ill this memoir is given the result of several seasons’ work along the shores of 
Puget Sound and the Gulf of Georgia. During the course of the exploration, which 
was started in 1897, many sites wore visited and partially examined, many shell-heaps 
were discovered along the coast; but none appears to have been thoroughly explored. 
The paper is porticnlorly valuable in recording the numerous archoKilogical sit^s 
occurring in that region. 

Few, if any, new types of objects are described or figured and the material 
discovered in the shell-heaps does not appear to have been of unusnal interest or 
value ; but the work was undoubtedly carefully done and the memoir is a welcome 
addition to the literature of the north-west coast. 

Among the more interesting specimens figured is a .serpentine celt, in au antler 
socket, which closely resembles specimens from the Swiss lakes. A mimber of stone 
sculptures of various forms and sizes are also figured, several of the specimens being 
in the British Museum and other Enropeau eoilections. 

A section is devoted to the ’’ Petroglyphs of the Region between Comox and 
“ Nanaimo.” These arc found on the exposed surfaces of outcropping rock. Several 
consist of quite extensive groups of human figures, fish, and mythological designs or 
figures, intermingled and confused. The largest petroglyph thus far discovered in the 
vicinity of Nanaimo includes several peculiar figures which seem to be reproduced 
in other near-by groups; one represents a bird-like figure having horns, another is a 
mythological figure with a dog-liko head, n long slender body, and a curved tail. 

A very brief dc-scription of the “ Clubs made of the Bone of Whale ” was prepare*! 
by Dr. Franz Boas, from data gathered by Smith from different sources. According 
to Boas : “ One of the most characteristic types of specimens from the region botweeu 
“ Vancouver Island and Columbia River is the war-club made of liono of whale or 
“ of stone, brood and rather thin, of lenticular cross-section, and generally with a 
“ cai^’ed head.” 

Quito a number of such clubs, belonging to European and American collections, 
are figured. In referring to one specimen the rather remarkable statement is made that 
it was “collected in 1790 by Professor E. H. Giglioli, Florence.” This must, of 
course, be considered os an oversight of the editor; but many sentences throughout 
the memoir are so ambiguous that it is often difficult to understand what the authors 
wish to imply. The descriptions of many specimens would have been more-easily 
understood had small sketches of the objects been included. The drawings of several 
clubs shown in this memoir wore mode from illustrations of the speciuiens which have 
appeared in other publications; but no reference is mode to the fact, and we ore led 
to believe the specimens are uow figured for the first time. 

DAVID I. BUSHNELL, Jvur. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTE. 

The Comit^ d’Organisation of the Congr^s Internationale d'Anthropologie et 
d’Archdologie pr^historiques has decided to bold the fourteenth session in 
Dublin in 1910 instead of in 1909 as originally arranged. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Egypt. With Plate I-J. Petrie. 

The Peoples of the Persian Empire, liy W. M. Flinders Petrie, ^4 
F.R.S., F.R.A. /I 

The widesprend empire of Persia has long licoii one of the great landmarks of 
civilisation. It gave for the first time peaceable iittorconrse nnd tm<lc facilities over 
some 3,000 miles, from the Aegean to the Iliinnlayiis; aii<l in the army list of 
Herodotus it furnishes us with the first descriptive catalogue of a host of various races. 
That list deserves far more study than it has yet received, but in another direction it 
is now illustrated by one of the centres of Persian |)ower—Memphis. 

The British School of Archibology in Egypt has )>egun its great work on Memphis 
by excavations this spritig. The foreign quarter has been found around the temple 
of King Proteus described by Herodotus, who proves to have been Merciiptah of the 
XIXth dynasty. And all over the foreign (jiiartcr ore found small heads modelled in 
pottery, which clearly are copie<l from various races which were welded together by 
the Persians, and who all met in the foreign settlement in Memphis. Those here 
shown arc some of the most important types. First is the Sumerian nr Aceadimi, the 
old Tunmian ]>ooplc who started civilisation in Babylonia. Their heads arc idontifiod 
by closely similar ivortraits carved in stone almnt 3,000 it.e. and found in Mesopotamia. 
Below that is the Persian groat king, with a long profile of a high type, identified by 
the tiara, disc, and bushy hair. At the bottom is the Scythian horseman, the Cossack 
cavalry of the Persian army, as known to us with his pointed hoo<l and bushy beard 
on the Crimean vases. On the right side, at the top, is the Tibetan Mongolian, l»elow 
that the Aryan woman of the Punjab, and at the base a seated figure in Indian attitude 
with the scarf over the left shoulder. These are the first remains of Indians known on 
the Mmliterranean. Hitherto there have been no material evidences for that connection 
which is staled to have existed, both by embassies from Egypt and Syria to India, 
and by the great Buddhist mission sent by Asoka os far west ns Greece and Cyrene. 
We seem now to have touched the Indian colony in Memphis, and wo may hope for 
more light on that connection which seems to have l>een so momentous for Western 
thought. 

The age of these figures is indicateil by the links with the Persian occupation of 
Egypt, in the heads of the Persian king, a Persian officer, and the Scythian cavalry. 
This Persian dominance lasted from 52.o to 405 ii.o., and after that there was only a 
brief eleven j'ears of turmoil and destruction just before Alexander, to whicb we can 
.scarcely assign works of art. The rise of such figures belongs, then, to the fifth century 
li.C., when they were all modelled by hainl on the solid mass. Later figures were 
mouldeil in moulds, as the Indian woman here, whose date is approximately shown by 
the long-necked amphora on which she leans, which may well I>e about 200 n.O., and 
such a date would agree with the nionldcil Greek figures also found here. 

Who made these figures we may guess. Greek ta-ste nnd ability is seen in the 
modelling, but the idea of representing foreigners is peculiarly Egyptian rather than 
Grook. To the Greek settlers in Egypt, with a mixture of Egyptian parentage nnd 
influence, such works as these are prolmbly due. 

The rest of the work of the British .School resulted in finding the foreign quarter, 
clearing most of the courtyard of the temple of Proteus (Merenptah), clearing part of 
the western court of the teuiple of Ptah and finding there a great quantity of dedicated 
tablets, delimiting all the large temenos of Ptah, finding two largo buildings of King 
Siamen, from one of which seven inscribeil stone lintels and some door jambs have 
been recovered, and ascertaining the palace site and the gate of the great camp. 

The tablets are curious, ns giving the meaning of the figures of ears. >Such arc 
accompanied by invocation to “ Ptah, who hears prayers,” showing that the ears are 
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those of the god to receive the petitions left in his temple. Sometimes there is bnt 
a single car, and not a word or a fignre more. On other tablets are more ears, until 
we reach one with 3116 ears engraved npoii it. This custom shows the meaning of 
the small blue-glazed ears that have been found in other temples. 

Before going to Memphis the British School worked at Athribis near Sohag in 
Upper Bgypt. Part of the walls of one temple of Ptolemj' Auletes, and the site of a 
temple of Ptolemy Physkon were found. The record of bringing incense trees from 
Punt (Somaliland) in that age is new to us. A remarkable tomb with two coloured 
zodiac horoscopes of Roman age was completely copied. And, two miles beyond, a 
cemetery of the pyramid age was discovered, and tombs copied and photographed. In 
one tomb is shown a inau with six wives, a larger niunber than is known for any 
private person. The results of tliis work are all published in a volume, AthribiSy 
and the results from Memphis will appear this autumn n.s Memphis /. 

A Coptic marriage contract of about a.d. 600-800 found last year has several 
curious provisions. The asseitt of the man’s father, mother, and elder brother is 
given, probably because tlie woman was taken into the house. There is absolute 
equality of terms from man and woman, who marry according to the custom “ of every 
“ free man and every wise woman,” showing that celibacy was not honoured. The 
bridal gift was about 10s., and tliere is a condition of unqualified divorce, without any 
legal cause, by cither party, on paying almut seven times the bridal gift. Such 
terms in a Christian document clearly show an older Egyptian custom. 

In the coming season the British School will work on a cemetery ground at 
Thebes, and in the dry season continue the most promising clearances already started 
at Memphis. Both men and money arc needful for this largest entcr{)rise of excuvatiou, 
which promises to teach so much during the next decade. 

, W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 
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Scotland: Marriage. 

Pirauru in Scotland. By A. Lang. 

Concerning the Dieri and Urabunna custom of Pirauru, or Piraungaru, 
opinions differ n.s to whether it is a .survival of “ group marriage ” or a legalised form 
of license. Perhaps light may l>e found, while few would look for it, in Sir George 
Mackenzie’s Laws and Customs of Scotland in Matters Criminal. The Tinkers (does 
he mean Gypsies ?) were not capitally punished, he says, for adultery. “ And some 
“ respect was had here to that absurd custom amongst Tinkers of living promiscnou.sly 
“ and using one another’s wives as concubines.” 

Here is pirauru in Scotland of the late seventeenth century. Is it a survival of 
“ group marriage ” or a mere form of license among Tinkers ? It is their “ custom,” at 
all events, more or less recognised by law, and few, perhaps, will call it a survival 
from “ group marriage.” It is a pity that Mackenzie, as he regarded the custom as 
“ absurd,” does uot go into details. (He was “ Bluidy Mackenzie ” of Rosehaugh, not 
Sir George Mackenzie of Tarbet.) A. LANG. 

Africa, West. Frazer. 

Statues of Three Kilims of Dahomey. By J. G. Fraser. 

On a recent visit to Paris I was struck by three life-size wooden statues in # W 
the Trocadero Museum, which represent three kings of Dahomey—Guezo, Gueleld, and 
Bebanzin—all more or less completely in the form of animals. Through the courtesy 
and kindness of Dr. Verneau, Director of the Museum, I am able to communicate to 
Man an excellent photograph of these statues, aud another photograph of n throne 
which belonged to one of the three kings. It is not the first time that those curious 
figures have been published. They were the subject of an illustrated article by 
M. Delafosse which appeared in La Nature, No. 1,086, for March 24tb, 1894 
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(pp. 262-266), and to which Dr. Venienu kindly called ray attention. The following 
account of the statnea translated from that article may be of interest to readers of 
Man :— 

“ These statues are, in fact, symbolical, each of the kings is rcprcsente<l under 
the figure of an animal which he has chosen for his emblem and of which he bears 
the name. Guezo, surnamcil Kokoalo, that is to say * the cock,’ is represented under the 
form of a man covered with feathers; Gnelele, called Khiikini^ ‘the lion,’ is figured by 
a lion rampant; and, lastly, Behanziu, whose .surname is Ghowele, which means ‘ shark,* 
Ims the shape of a dog-fish graced with two arms and supported by human legs. 

“ The feathers which cover, or rather which covered, the iKxly of Guezo—for 
many of them have disappeared—arc nothing but metal plates, nails, gimlets, old iron 
of any sort. Only a few of the |)l)ifes roniaiu, hut from the holes and broken ends 
it is easy to see that formerly 
they coveretl the whole Imdy 
of the statue from the neck 
to the haunches, and that they 
1)egnn again at the knees. The 
interval is explained by the 
presence of a pair of tlrawcrs, 
which is painted on the statue 
in broM’n and yellow strii)€.«. 

This, taken with the name Ko- 
houlo, proves that these metallic 
plates represented feathers ; 

Guezo’s drawers are supposed 
to cover these feathers, just ns 
Gnelole’s drawers are suppo-sed 
to cover his hair. The figure is 
coloured reddish-brown ; the hair, 
the eyebrows, and the beard arc 
painted black. . . . 

“ The statue of Guelclc 
represents a red lion rmnpaiit, 
with the tail raised, the ears 
pricked up, the eyes looking np- 
wanls, a long snout, and a mouth 
open and showing two fine rows 
of white teeth and a very red 
tongue applied to the lower jaw. 

The hair is represented all over 
the body, except on the thighs, which are covered by a pair of drawers paintcil 
green. The feet and the hands are the feet and the hands of a man. 

“ Bchanzin has a green head and a black 1>ody. The head, which is roundc^l 
from the nape of the neck to the very wide and deep nostrils, and is provided with 
enormous round eyes, recalls the heml of an allegorical dolphin, rather than a shark. 
On each side the liody has a fin, one on the l>elly, and one on the back. The 
scales are represented with groat care and great regularity. 

“ The three statues have the arms in the same position, which is that of a boxer 
preparing to attack—the left fore-arm horizontal, the right fore-arm raised. This 
combative attitude was fonnerly cmphasizeil by a weapon in each hand ; the holes 
which must have served to fix the swords may still be seen. Guezo still brandishes 
in his right hand a Dahomey sword, broad and short. He wears at his back an iron 
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cartridge-pouch, supported hy a belt of the same metal, and al>ovo the loft elbo\r he 
haa an iron bracelet. Gnelclu wears a similar cartridge-pouch, only iii front. Bchanzin 
had one also ; the nails which fastened it may still be seen. 

“The statues have, in fact, sulferctl the ravages of time, and, perhaps, also the 
mutilations inflicted by black soldiers enlistetl in our expeditionary column. Guezo 
arrived iu Paris three-quarters plucked ; Guelele ha<I an arm broken aud a piece of 
.his snont knocked off; Bchanzin had lost his lower jaw, which was probably 
doroiu-ing a European, if we may judge by the king’s sceptre, which also represents 
a shark munching a white man between its teeth. 

“ The disappearance of (tiiczo’s ])Iumngo and of Behanzin’a lower jaw hod taken 
place l>cfore General Dodds got possession of the statues. The accident to Guelele 
has been skilfully repaired by M. Hclnjrt, of the Museum, who has l>een giiide<I by 



water-colour sketches made in Dahomey by Captain 
Fonssagrivea. Other water-colour sketches of the same 
officer reproduce the bas-reliefs and the paintings 
which decorate the walls of the palace at Abomey. 
. . . . The kings are there represented by their 
symlmls; Guezo is there figured by a bird, which 
roust he a cock, Guelele by a lion, Bchanzin by a 
fish, proljably intended for a shark.” 

Of those kings Guezo reigned from 1818 to 1858; 
his son, Gneleld, reigned from 1858 to 1889; and 
Guelold's son, Behanzin, reigneil from 1889 till he was 
eximllod by the French. The throne, of which a photo¬ 
graph is hero given, belonged to the lion king Guelele 
and shows his emblem, a lion. To this I would nd<l 
that in the great Anthropological Museum at Berlin 
there is a statue of a W'est African king, I think from 
Dahomey, wliich represents the monarch with the 
whiskers of a leopard. Professor von ‘Luschan called 
my attention to it when I was at Berlin some years 
ago, and he told me, if I remember aright, that the 
king liore the name or surname of Leopard. 

Those statues seem to prove that kings of Da¬ 
homey habitually posed as certain fierce animals or 
birds. The custom deserves to l)e studied, and may 
perhaps throw light on such legends iw the Minotaur, the 
serjwnt of Erochtheus, aud so forth. Whatever these 
animal symbols of the kings of Dahomey may have 


beeu, they cannot have been totems hereditary iu the male line, since they diffcrcil 
in three successive generations traced from father to son. J. G. FKAZEli. 


Africa: Uganda. Roscoe. 

Nantabs^ the Female Fetich of the King of Usandsu By the 

Rev. J. Roscoe, I^cal Correspondent of the Royal Anthropological Institute . * 

When a king is crowned ho sends to his father's mother’s clan to get a new 
Fetich Nautaba. The relations prepare a gourd ready for the ceremony, and also 
choose oat the tree, which must be a special kind known as lusambye. When these 
are ready, four men go to the place for the ceremony; the men are Kago, Nakatanzi 
(who is alw'ays of the Lugare clan), Sekitimba (who is of the wind clan), and Mukusn. 
Those four men take a largo present of cowrv shells and a white goat from the king 
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for tlie ceremony. When they arrive, the j>eoplo of tiio king’s gmiuhnothor’s chin 
prepare a feast for fltcm ; they then conduct them to tlio tree whicli is to lie tlie 
centre of the function. The men make offerings of shells and of the white goat to 
the tree, after which it is ent down hy some of the men 1»clonging to the clan. Bark 
cloths are spread out aroniul the tree, so that all the chips arc caught as they full 
and gathere<l together on to the hark cloths. When the tree falls, the king's grand¬ 
mother comes forwanl with the goiml, and, stooping down over the stump of the tree, 
holds the gourd so that the wind blows into it and howls; she then crams a few of 
the leaves of the fallen tree into the gourd and covers it rapidly, whilst all the people 
shout for joy that the wind has been caught. The gonnl is stitched in goat’s-skin 
and decorated at once. All the chips which were cut from the tree are gathered 
together on to the lairk cloths, and a stout stick is out from the tree stem; this is 
given to the same old lady, who wraps it in bark cloths and hands it to Kago to carry. 
The chips, with the hark cloths, arc tioil to the stump of the tree and left there. The 
inemhers of the clau guard the stump of the true and allow it to grow again. 

Nakatansa takes the gourd, places it in front of Itim, and fastens it hy wrnp)>iug 
a hark clotli nivnind his body : he then has a hark cloth over his sltoiilders and walks 
like n woman near her coulincment. All four incu set out for the capital, M’alking 
slowly, Kago carrying the stick and keeping pace with Nakutaiiza, who is not allowed 
to walk more than two miles each day. On their way back the four men are not 
allowed to eat meat with hlooJ in it ; their meat lias to be dried before it is cooked 
to get all the blood out of it, nor may tliey see any hloml. When they rcacli the king, 
a house is built for the gonrd, Nantaba, and also one for the stick ; one of the king's 
wives, whose name is Kabeja, lias cliargo of the hut in which the gonrd is placed. 
The stick is placed in nil upriglit position, whilst all the sticks of former kings are 
laid down by the new stick. 

When the wind Iilows strongly Knhcjn has ii drum beaten in the hut of Nantaba 
to keep her from wishing to escape, and also to let lier know she is guarded. When 
Nantaba wislics to sit in the sun, Nakatanza has to come and carry her out and put 
her ill the middle of her courtyni'd. A feast is always made when she comes, and the 
king’s wives come and sit around to see the fetich, because they hope tiiercby to 
obtain favour luid have children. In tbo evening Nakatauza carries back the gourd 
into the hilt. 

During the lifetime of the king Nantalia is Iield in great esteem, hut directly he 
dies she is thrown away and another gonnl made for tliu next king. 

Naiitala is said to liave power to assist the king’s wives to have children and 
become motliere. J. ROSCOE. 


Fiji. Rivers. 

Totemism in Fiji. By W, U. R. Rivers, M.D., F.R.S. (Percy Sladen 
Trust Expedition). I W 

Williams’* has described tbo connection of eertain deities witli animals and plants in 
Fiji, and has stated that he who worships the god dwelling in an animal must never cat 
of that animal. This is strongly suggestive of the existence of totemism ; but so far as 
1 know the presence of this institution in Fiji has not been definitely demonstrated, and 
a few facts gleaned during a recent visit may l>e put on record, especially as the infor¬ 
mation was obtained from inhabitants of the interior of the island of Viti Le\’u, about 
whose customs little has been recorded. I first learnt of tbo existence of lieliefs con¬ 
cerning the relations of men and animals from Mr. A. B. Joskc, who has long been in 
charge of the northern and eastern parts of the interior of the island. Mr. Joske 
recognised that these beliefs pointed to the presence of totemism in Fiji, and I am 


Fiji and tAs Fijiaiu. 


London, 1868, toI. i., p. 220. 
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very much indebted to him for allowing me to publi.-ih some facts learnt from him in 
addition to those collected by myself. 

The people of tlie interior of the island form a number of independent communities 
which may probably lie regarded as tribes, and each of these has a number of divisions 
and snb-«livisions which in the relatively high development of Fijian society have 
departed widely from the character of the septs into which a totemic community is 
'usually divided. The animals from which descent is traced, and whose flesh is pro¬ 
hibited as food, are usually associated with the larger groups 'tvhich seem to correspond 
to tribes, though the divisions of the tribe often hnve sacred animals or plants peculiar 
to themselves in addition to those 'tvhich are tabu* to them os members of the tribe. 

The following arc examples of sacred animals all taken from a small district in the 
northern part of the interior of Yiti Levu ; the people of Cawaiiisa have os their tabu 
animal the dravidravi, a small aquatic creature of some kind, and in this case none of 
the divisions of the people hnve any restrictions peculiar to themselves. The Cawanisa 
generally believe that tliey are descended from the dravidravi which they may not eat. 
The sacred auiinal of the Nadran or Navuta people is the qiliyago, a small black bird 
with a long beak, and this bird is tabu to the whole tribe, bnt some of the divisions 
had restrictions peculiar to tliemselves, the Wailevu division eating neither the dog iior 
a fish called dabea, while the Kaivuci might not oat the snake. 

Again, the people called Navntnsila had as tlicir general tabu animal the ganivutu, 
a fish-hawk, bnt one of their divisions, the Hnmnrama, were also prohibited from eating 
the fowl; another, the Vadrasiga, might not ent the cogi, a pigeon ; the Nuremlm, 
might not eat the birtl called reba, and three divisions, the Ivisi, Nnnoko, and lasawu 
might not cat the dog. Xu each case the moinl>ers of the smaller groups believed in 
their descent from tho tabu animal. Other sacred animals of this part of the island 
'were the owl and a bird called tuitui, while otlier examples given to me bj'' Mr. Josko 
were a lizard and tho kingfisher, and a cose in which people who believed in their 
descent from a prawn were allowed to eat this animal but only with its shell. 

Williams'f states that when the god is enshrined in a man huniau flesh is tabu, 
and Mr. Joske gave me an example of this. I was myself told of n similar restriction 
which had, however, some special features. The restriction applied to one of the 
divisions of the Nadrau people, the Nasalio, probably a separate tribe which has become 
fused for some reason with Nadrau. The Nasoliu had two divisions, the Nnbovesi and 
tho Caurevou, and the latter were not allowed to cat humau flesh, but if they killed a 
man the body was taken to the Nnbovesi. 

I think that few will doubt that tho foregoing facts demonstrate the existence of 
totemism in Fiji. There are present the three characteristic features of this institution : 
belief in descent from the totem, prohibitiou of the totem ns an article of food, and 
the connection of the totem 'with a definite unit of the social organisation. In the third 
feature Fijian society differs from that usually associated 'W’ith totemi.sm in that the 
sacred animal usually belongs to a group which appears to correspond to a tribe instead 
of belonging to a division of the tribe. The Fijian social organisation has, however, 
departed so widely from the primitive type that this is not suri>risiug. At present 
marriage is regulated solely by kinship, and there is no evidcuce that any of the social 
divisions are exogamous. Though the sacred animals usually Imlong to the tribe, they 
are, as we have seen, still also frequently connected with the smaller divisions which 
may possibly be tho representatives of exogamous septs and the customary connection 
of a sacred animal with the tribe as a whole is probably late, a result of the high 
development of chieftainship in Fiji, tho chief having imposed his totem on the whole 
tribe. 

* I have adopted the spelling customaiy in Fiji, in which b stands tor mb, c for tho th of the, 
d for nd, g for the ng of singer, and q for the ng of finger. t Xk>r. cit. 
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Among these hill tribes it seemed clear that the sacred animals had l>ccomc gods, 
which had, however, retained their animal form definitelj. I was told by one of the 
Nodrau people of certain rules of conduct given to them by the bird qiliyago, and it 
would seem that we have here an early stage in the evolution of a god from the 
totem animal. During a short stay in the Bewa district in the low country I found 
a condition showing a later stage in this evolution. Hero each village had a deity 
called tevoro with a name which usually showed no sign of an animal origin, but in 
many cases these deities had the power of turning into atiimnls and in such case the 
people of the village in question were not allowed to eat the animal. Thus, the people 
of La.saknu, a division of Bau, hod a tevoro called Bntakoiralu who tume<l into the 
sese, a bird of the same shape as the qiiij/ago, but of a different colour, l')eing blue 
with a white breast. The bird could not be eaten, and here, ns in the hills, it was 
clear that the restriction extended to the whole people and was not limited to either 
of the two divisions of which the Lasakau people are composed. The village of 
Tokatoka had ns tevoro Rokobatiduo, lord of one tooth (mentioned by Williams), who 
coidd turn iuto a hawk. The people of Vunivnivai bad as tevoro tionirogo, who 
could turn iuto a snake. The tevoro of Moana and Nahina wore Ranasuu and 
Roko<lolaiia respectively, both of whom were in the habit of turning into the large 
shark called qio. 

A difTerent stage wa.s found in the village and district of Xakclo; tho village of 
this name hod a tevoro called Gonetabu, who did not change into any nninial, but his 
priests were not allowed to cat the eel, which looks ns if the deity ha4l once hail 
this form. The district of Nakelo had also a tevoro Kaviiravu, who did not change 
into any animal, but was said to have come from a veti tree. Ravtiravu ha<l three 
sons : Sirivakusnku, who walke^l like a fish ; Tadilo, about whom nothing could be told ; 
and Seyere, who could turn into tho sese bird. Neither this bird nor the fish called 
tahu might be eaten by any of the people of the Nakelo district, and the condition 
described is strongly suggestive of throe social units, two at least totemic, which have 
become fused into one community. 

Examples of tevoro from other islands were also obtained here. The tevoro of 
the people of Viima in Ovalau is .Sucudua, who turns into a white dog, and that of 
the island of Yudiia near Vaniia Levu is Volitiyadiia, who turns into tho qio. In 
some cases in which the deity never turned iuto an animal, it seemed that the tevoro 
was of the kind called kalouvatu or war-god, and these gods probably formetl a class 
separate from that of tho tevoro of animal origin. 

Another variation in the evolution of totemistie lielief was found at Tavua on 
the north coast of Viti Levu, where the conditions were investigated with the help 
of Mr. Joske. There were four groups of these people, the Kninavanvau, tho Kaiua- 
buua, the Kaivanuakula and tho Kaiimbula, the last named being a separate people 
who were burnt out of their home, probably some fifty years ago, and took refuge 
at Tavua. All four groups hod snakes a.s their sacred animals. The Kainavauvau 
and Kainabuna were connected with red snakes, which they were not allowed to eat, 
and all those red snakes wore believed to have descended from a certain mother- 
snake called Tunada. The snakes of the Kaivanuakula had broken tails and were 
descended from a mother-snake called Mudu, who also had this characteristic. The 
Kainabula were connected with a kind of snake which lived on a banana called 
nakukoto or matacaioaka, and were descended from a female ancestor called Tunavuui. 
These snakes were said to be especially friendly with the people of their respective 
groups, thus if a Kainabula man saw one of his snakes on the l>anana he would say, 
“ Is that you, Vakawali ? Come along ! ” and the snake would crawl along the man's 
arm, climb on his shoulder, and twine itself round his neck. The subdivisions of the 
original Tavua people had no tabu animals peculiar to themselves, but one division of the 
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Kaiuabula, tlie Oiinaa, might not cat the garau or cn«b, when in their original home, 
und they believe that they were dosceuded from it. 

There remain to be considered certain restrictions on the use of plants as food, 
and the question whether the.se plants may also have been totems. I wn.s told of 
several instances in which plants could not be eiiten by the members of certain social 
groups. Thus, the Nasolia division of the Nmlran jteople might not oat the via, a 
plant resembling taro, nor could they eat the soaga or native banana. Similarly the 
people called Kaisaladiim might not cat the dnmuui, a curved piu*plo yam. Another 
restriction on the use of plants as food was first given to mo as peculiar to the Eaiua* 
galndina division of the Nabubneu people. These people were not allowed to eat yams 
during the two months which begin with the new moon in January under penalty of 
becoming ill, the ta'o months l;eing called Uluvatn and Nabotoka. The people of 
Nadrau liad the same custom and called the two montlis Uluvatn and Vnnagumn, but 
they stated that the practice was followed by the whole Fijian people in the old time. 
The only tabu on plants of which I could learn in the Rewa district was in the village 
of Nalitua, the people of which plant vudivula or white bananas, which are eaten by 
the priests, but not by the people themselves. It will have been note<l also that one 
of the ievoro of the liewa district was said to have come from a tree, but in this cose 
I could hear of no restriction associated with the tree. 

It seemed quite clear Uiat there was no belief in descent from the plants which 
were forbidden as food, and it is possible that tho.Hc restrictions may have had their 
origin in some source difieront from that of the restrictions on the use of animal food. 

The tabu of a tribe or its divisioms is not limited to them, but extends also to 
those who stand to thorn in the relation of vasu. This is the Fijian way of putting 
the matter, but it has the effect that a man may not use the sacred object of his 
mother’s os well as of his own people. 

Finally, it must I>c pointal out that these restrictions and beliefs belong almost 
altogether to the post, though 1 met one or two old men who said they still abstained 
from the use of animals or plants which were forbidden in the old time. Further, I 
must point out that the data for this paper were obtained during a very short stav in 
Fiji ; so short that I had no chance of mastering the complicated social organisation 
of the people ; and there are doubtless errors in the names and exact social relations 
of the various peoples whose practices have been cited os evidence of the existence of 
toteroism. \V. H. R. RIVERS. 


Africa, East. Dundas. 

Notes on the Origin and History of the Kikuyu and Dorobo 

Tribes. Bg Hon. K. R. Dundas. ■ ® 

The earliest inhabitants of the country now occupied by the Kikuyu of whom any 
reliable information is obtiunable were a people who call themselves Uie Okiek. To 
the Kikuyu they were known as the Asi,* to the Masai as II Torobo,! and to the 
coast people as Wa-Ndorobo, by which name they were also familiarly known to 
Europeans, though of late the more correct form of Dorobo has taken its place. 
Curiously enough some writers have recently invented and use a corruption of the 
Swahili form und style these people Andorobo. 

Who the Kikuyu were, and when they first came into the country which they now 
occupy, are questions not easily answered. The invasion commenced probably about 
80 or 100 years ago and has not entirely ceased even now. Undoubtedly many 
different tribes impelled to migrate by famines, raids, and the pressure from witliin and 
without of increasing population, helped in forming the present Kikuyu race. That 
they represent a fusion of many different tribes is shown by the numerous types to be 

* Sing., Jfuati. t Sing., 01 Torobeni. 
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seen aiuonggt them, and it is not difRcnlt with a little practice to toll tho jMirticular 
division to which a Kikuyu bolonga. Thug the poopio of Iriuini* have pronounced 
Masai feature.^, and many of thoir chiefs nro pure or half MiLsai hy birth. This is due 
to tho fact that when tho Kikuyu invaded that district about forty years ago they found 
it occupied by the remnants of the Aikipiuk and Unla-Ic-kutuk Masai, who owing to 
famines, raids, anti other causes were too much weakened to resist them. Tho two 
tribes therefore settled down peaceably side by side, and by intermarrying formed one 
people. 

Again, many of the Kikuyu clans claim descent from certain particular tribes ; 
thus, the Anjiro and Cbakamoyo clans say they are descended from the Sluika, the 
Akkachiko and Achern from the Kambn, the Aesaka from the Cliagn of Kilimanjaro. 
Anyone enquiring into tho descent of those present at a meeting of Kiknyu ciders will 
find an extniordinnry nnmlier of different tribes reprosentod. One is a Mncrii, another 
u Chagn, a third a Masai, a fourth a Shuka, a fifth a Dorolio, and so on. 

The actiuil Kikuyu themselves are said to have come from two tribes called the 
Slmgishn and Ngembe, both of which still exist ns tribes soinowhero beyond the Muern 
country, north of Mount Kenia. 

I cannot speak from experience of tho Shagishii, hut I have met a native of 
Ngemlie whose appearauce remindod mo strongly of a Kiknyu. This uiuii, who said 
ho had never seen a white man before, told me that his connti'y lay lieyond Macru and 
that he had come here to visit relatives. These same Ngombe are liolievcd to have 
licen origiunlly Dorolm, and Karuri, one of the paramount chiefs of the Kikuyu, who is 
himself a Dorobo, claims descent from them. The Ngembc of tho prc.sent day are 
probably analogous to tlio Kikuyu, i.e., they are a mixture of Dorobo and some other 
tribe or tribes. 

Many absolutely foreign tribes have had colonies iu Kiknyu for shorter or longer 
periods. A tribe of coast people called Digo are stated to have lived for many years 
on the Tuna River, in what is now known as the Fort Hall District.^ Somali, 
Gnlla, Bornim, or some other similar people effected a very strong footing in Kikuyu 
some fifty to seventy years ago. According to tradition they belonged to the Barabio 
Lokulalo, Siginii, and Eiidaramuroni clans,^ and they had settlements at Nyeri, 
Naivasha, Kijahe, Piiiidu Militv, and goiiorally nil over the Kikuyu country. 

In those days the Aikipiuk Masai occupiod tho Lnikipia Plateau, tho Piirko Masai 
were at Niiivasha, the Kaputiei in the Kidong Valley, and the Tai-osero at Iriaini. 
The Dorolto, who were still tho dominant triho, occupied with the Kikuyu the present 
Kikuyu country. 

With all these tribes the Somali or Gallu livctl in a state of chrouic warfare. 

Tho Lnrussa, a Kikuyu cluii, and tho Atwa, a Dorobo clan, unable to hold ont 
any' longer, migrated. The former have, it is said, preserved to this day their tribal 
identity' and customs, and arc still to bo found somewhere in the vicinity of Kili- 
manjaro§ ; the latter near Mombasa.! 

Tho remaining tribes appealed for assistance against thoir oppressors to a great 
medicine man called Supi (or, to give him his correct name, Supect), the grandfather 
of Leimiia, the present Masai chief. 

• ITic name Iriaini is said to bo derived from 'N'-Daro«cn> ainei, my Toroscro wonven. Taroecro 
is the name of the meet important clan iu this particular section of the Masai. 

t Mr. Hollis informs me that the Segejn, who have intermarried with the Digo, a sub'tribe of 
the Wo-Hyika, have a tradition to the effect that they once lived on the Tana River, 

I Barabio is the Eikuyn, Sigiriaiish the Masai for Somali and Galla. 

$ Possibly the Arusha, who live on Mount Meru in German East Africa. 

I By Mombaaa the up^coontry native often means the coast generally. According to Mr. Hollis 
the Ws-Sanya call themsdves, and are known to the Galla as, Watwa; sing., Wanya. 
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Supi is said to Iwvo instructed the Dorobo to bring him a pair of sandals made 
of leather having hair on both sides, the Masai to bring him a ball, the dung of 
which was pure white, and the Kikuju an animal called Htiko (a burrowing rat 
or mole). 

The Dorobo cut ofT the cars of a donkey, and produced these os the required 
sandals l)efore Supi; the Masai brought a bull fed on milk only; and the Kikuyu 
the animal called Huko. 

Supi then told each tribe to take its respective charm and to attack the enemy 
separately and at different points. 

The Masai, marching into Kikuyu from Nairasha, fell upon the strangers first, 
and taking nil their stock drove them on to the Kikuyu, who in their turn drove them 
on to the Dorobo, by whom tliey were finally routed. 

The Somali or Galla were thus disposed of, and only by the name Iregi, 
which was given to the generation that fought with and expelled them, and by a 
few women of their tribe, taken prisoners by the Dorobo, are we reminded of their 
settlements in Kikuyu. Amongst these prisoners may be mentioned an old woman 
called Barabio, who is still alive and resides in one of Burgo’s villages. She was 
formerly Chief Karuri’s nurse. 

Needless to say the Masai kept all the cattle which they captured, and tliis 
caused a rupture between them and the Dorobo and Kikuyu, who joined forces and 
waged war on them. After a truce had been made the Doroix) aud Kikuyu fought 
amongst themselves. 

If the Kikuyu were to live and increase they had to cultivate the ground, and to 
do so they were obliged to destroy the forests. The very existence, however, of the 
DoroIx) dependetl on the preservation of tlic forests, and hence arose n struggle for 
’ survival, which allowed of no compromise and could have but one end.* 

In an incredibly short time the great primmvnl forests, the home of the Dorobo, 
were destroyed, and with them this interesting people cea.scd to exist as a tribe. 
Deprivetl of the meaus of living, many died, some took to cultivation, whilst the 
majority migrated to other regions, where they formed small colonies, such as are to 
1x3 found at Baringo, Naivasha, Ravine, Kijalm, on Laikipia and Mau, at Taveta, in 
German East Africa, and oven, it is said, in places as remote os Kisiuayu—(the clan 
that went to this last place was the Agnmba). This scattering of the tribe accounts 
for the peculiar fact that Dorobo living in widely different localities speak the same 
lauguoge.t The Baringo, Naivasha, Kijabe, and Ravine Dorobo, and those of similar 
colonies will, if questioned as to whore they come from, usually mention Kururuma 
and Karirau^ as the birthplace of their fathers. 

As regards the origin of this interesting tribe, wo know little or nothing. Tiiero 
appear to have been two branches, the Agnmba and the Okiek : the former hunted 
the game on the plains, the latter in the forests. They lived in pits dug in the 
ground and covered over with leaves of the wild banana; these pits may to this day 
be seen anywhere in the Kikuyu country, though of course they become more 
numerous the nearer one approaches the forest. They are also said to have buried their 

* The first Kikuyu to come into the country appear to hare been alniont without exception 
pastoral, and they accordingly did not interfere at all with the Dorobo. The later arrivals, who seem 
to hare possessed less stock, purchased from iniividual Dorobo the right to certain pieces of land or 
forest. For some reason or other just about the time the Somali or Oalln were driven out, a sudden 
very pressing demand for grain appears to have arisen amongst the Kikuyu ; this may have been due 
to one of two causes—the Kikuyu may have lost through sickness a bvrge amount of stock, or there 
may have been just at this timo a sudden influx of agricultural natives. 

t Nandi. (In colonies not in touch with Kaudi-speaking tribes, the younger generation is 
rapidly forgetting this language.) 

J The country lying between the Rivers Boyo and Matbyoya in Kikuyu 
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and to have sacrificed to them; the few still surviving arc Ijolicved to sacrifice 
every year (or more probably every Mwnkn) to their ancestors. They spoke a Nilotic 
language* ; but languages go for nothing in this coiiutry, where a whole trilio will 
with the greatest facility in the course of a single genumtion change its language. 
The Dorobo themselves say that they, the Masai and the Kikuyu, arc the dcsceudants 
of a common ancestral tribe called the Kiuligiri, and that their ancestors came from 
iKjyoud Mount Kenya. They also maintain that the chins of all three tribes are 
identical; that, for instance, the Aisakahuno clan is the Mokesen of the Masai; 
the Aiijiro, the Taroscro; the Amboi, the Molelynn; the Akknehiko, the Aisir; 
and .so forth. 

Their Masai name of II Torolio'f' might, perhaps, imply that they arc descended 
from a trilio of dwarfs ; but though there are uiulonhteilly pigmy tribes of Dorols), 
such ns the Muisi^ of the bamboo forests of Mount Kenya, the Dorobo in existence 
at the present day are of much the same stature as other trilnts in East Africa. The 
dwarfish figures of the Miiisi Dorobo may possibly bo explained by the life they lend. 

Compared with other natives the Dombo are not deficient in intelligence; in 
fact, in many respects rather the contrary is the case. Dorobo wisdom and cunning 
are i)rovcrbial amongst the Kikuyu and Masai, who consult them, in cases of sicknc.s.s 
and accidents. K. R. DUNDAS. 

REVIEWS. 

New Gtiinea. Van der Sande. 

Nova Guinea: Ritultats de VExpedition scientifique Nierlandaise a la 
Nouvelle-Guinie en 1903, sout les Auspices de Arthur IVichmann, Chef de II 
VExpedition. Vol. III. Ethnography and Anthropology by G. A. .1. van dor Sande, 

Surgeon Dutch Royal Navy. With fifty plates, 216 text figures, and a map. Lej'den : 
Late E. J. Brill, 1907. Pp. 390. 31*5 x 25 cm. 

Despite the poly'glot character of its title-page this valuable work is printed in 
English, and for the mlditional trouble which this must have entailed the sincere 
thanks of Eiiglisli-speuking peoples are dno to the author. Probably the first volume of 
the series gives an account of the places visited and other details of the expedition, as 
this one plunges without prologue into an ethnographical description of the natives 
studieil by the author and his colleagues. The subjects dealt with are (1) Food, drink, 
and delicacies ; (2) Clothing and orunmeut ; (3) Habitations and furniture ; (4) Hunting 
and fishing; (5) Agriculture; (6) Navigation ; (7) Trade and coiumerco ; (8) In¬ 
dustry; (9) Anns; (10) Customs and government; (11) Art; (12) Religion; 
(13) Anthropology. 

* It is (lifticult to account for tbe {tcculiar fact that they spoke Nandi. TItcre are, it appears 
to me, rca»>n8 for Ijclieving that a largo number of tribes note living iu East Africa migrated from 
the north rid Mount Kenya, and posseil through the Kikuyu country. Many of these, and this 
may have been the ease with the Nandi, I.nmbwo, and Sotik, may have scttlol ttuwn in these 
fertile regions for a period sufBeientiy lengthy to have impressed tlicir language un the nltoriginal 
inhabitants. It is quite possible that very large arena may have l>een duforestoil during, and 
aflorcstctl after, sueh occupations. 

t Dorop, j/l. doropu, means short in Masai. 

I Emligiri and Muisi are diflcroiit names for the same people; tlicy are also known to the 
Kikuyu oa Amaitliachlana. Tliis namo is said by some to have been applieil originally to all the 
Dorubo or Asl. Tiic name Asi Itself might possibly meoit tbe rulers, in which case it bean out 
the theory that the Dorobo were originally the ruling tribe in the country. It is. pcrha;is, worth 
mentioning that the wonl AthI, one of East Africa's princiiml rivers, is (lossibiy the same aa As!, 
the Kikuyu name for tlie Dorobo. 

Acoonling to kir. MocGrt^r, of the Church Missionary Society, the name Amaithacliiona means 
ekildsteaUrt. I think myself, however, that tbe name means the fieree little people, and is der!\’ed 
thus ;—Amaitha is the name given by the Kikuyu to a jieree people —it is, for instance, their name 
for the Masai—the wonl Chiana means ekildren or, in a secondary sense, little people. 
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The general plan adopted hy the nutiior ia first to descrilMj the subject matter of 
the section dealt with, os it ocenrs in Netherlands New Guinea, referriug at the same 
time to the nccouufs of previous writers—coufirmiug or correcting them as the case may 
bo by personal observation ; next a comparison is made with what occurs in Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s Laud and in British New Guinea, full references being given in every case. 
It will thus be seen that this bulky volume is not merely a detailed account of the 
observations made and the objects collected by the author, but it is virtually a summary 
of what is known respecting the ethnography of Netherlands Now Guinea and a fairly 
complete com|uirative accouut of that of other parts of New Guinea. It would be 
unreasonable to expect this comparison to luive been exhaustive, as the memoir would 
have grown impracticably bulky, but the student will find here quite sufficient material 
for all ordinary purposes, and the rcfei-cuces to authors will put him in the way 
of more complete information. The bibiiogniphy is almost exhaustive. 

The descriptions are given in terse language, and all that is written is to tlio point; 
greater precision is given by the use of anatomical and other technical terms, and most 
of the plants and animals mentioned have been identified. In many instances Dr. Van 
der Sonde gives detailed nccouuts of the structure or manufacture of objects which are 
of great interest and value ; the following are ouly a few instances : tattooing, Ac., 
hair-dressing, bows and arrows, canoes and navigation, currency bends, and all the 
varieties of the stitches in the string bags and bands are carefully described and 
figured. Great praise is due to the author in all that pertains to the material aspcct.s of 
native life, but unfortunately the social mid religious luspeots are very inadequately 
treated. Ignorance of the languages and too short a stay in the various places appear 
to be the main reasons for this deficiency. 

It is tnic the author has descrilied some small ceremonies that ho witnessed, but 
he is unable to give any certain explanation of them, and om* knowledge, small as it was 
previously, of the religion of natives has not been incroa.Hed to any extent. Concerning 
the sociology' of the people we know practically nothing. The section on art is very 
meagre. One cannot help also feeling disappointed with the chapter on Anthropology, 
many of the oliservniions on psychology and physical characters are of considerable 
interest, those ou the hair and teeth being especially good. Valuable measurements of 
tlie limbs and trunk were made, and their respective ratios arc given, from which canons 
of proportion were constructed, but no indication is given of the niunbcr of individuals 
measured, ouly one measurement in each case being given, but we are not infonned 
whetlier it is a mean or only a single measurement. The same criticism applies to the 
head measurements, though so far as the latitudinal index is concerned wo learn that 
among the Sentuni people thirteen were dolichocephalic (—76‘4) and nine were 
mesaticephalic (76 • 5—80 * 9), tlie average being 75'68 ; while in Humboldt Bay eight 
were dolichocephalic, seven meso-, two brnchy-(81-85'9), and one hypcrbrachycephalic 
(86-f-), the average for males being 77 ’ 9 and for females 75 * 67. Only oue skull was 
collected, which is described, as are several limb bones. 

The very large number of most excellent illustrations made from iintoucbed 
photographs greatly arid to the value of the work, these are distributed throughout the 
letterpress. At the end of the volume are twenty-nine beautifully executed photographic 
plates (eight being in colours) illnstratiiig the arts aud crafts of the people iuvestigated. 
One plate illustrates the skull, hands, feet, teeth, Ac., and the remaining twenty plates 
give full length front aud side views of men and women. These photographs are of 
much beauty aud coiislitiite a mine of information to the student. Enough has 
been said to prove that tins memoir is indispensable to those who are interested in 
Melanesian ethnology or in distributional problems ; bnt, indeed, it should be studied 
by all ethnologists. A. C. HADDON. 
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Sociologry. 

Primitive Secret Societies. By Hutton Webster. New 
1908. Pp. xviii + 227. 22 x 14 cm. Price 8*. 6(1. 


Webster. 
York : Mncinillnii, yj 


It is good bnsiuc.'is to get ii good title, and Dr. Webster has aiiceeeded in giving 


his book n title which may attract more than tlie student of social growtii. Ilis purpose 


is to show how the “ secret society ” of a comparatively late sttige of culture is evolved 


in principle and in detail, by a process of shrinkage and sub-conscious iuiitation, from the 
primitive clan structure. His argument starts with the separation of the sexes us 
secured by the iustitution known as the men’s hou.se. The clan is thus the first secret 
society, for it is secret as excluding the women and males of tender age, and is an 
organised society, h'urther subdivisions based on ago appear in course of time, and 
we have a series of grades within the tribes. There are rites and initiatory ceremonies 
to mark each sUige and to afford occasion for the inculcation upon the neophyte of bis 
duty towanls his fellows in his class and those al)ovo him. As the centralisation of 
authority or the specialisation of function proceed, the secular chief appears, condensed 
out of the magma of priestly, inhibitory, and magical powers with which the elders ns 
an organised group were invested. At this point appear secret societies which retain 
the initiatory rites, and which are laised on uuities entirely diffci'cut to those which 


nucleate the tribal groups. 

Secular authority may bo reinforced by these secret societies, or the absolutism of 
the chief may find in them a salutary resti-nint. Thus the initiated form an oligarchy 
whose hold over the profanum volgus is sustainetl by menus Hiiiiilnr to those which are 
employed at an earlier stage to frighten the women and uninitiated into submissiveness. 
Mystery, awe, curiosity, and material advantage are their weaiwus. Organisations thus 
founded and thus maintained are in the nature of things peculiarly liable to suffer from 


the disniptive force of social progress. The secret society, if it survives, liecomes either 
n magical confraternity, a religious ca.stc, or a social institution. We may, of course, 
see in this the germ of learned societies as well ns of other associations of men, which to 
this day practise initiatory rites and exclude the ladies. 

It is clmir that Dr. Webster uses the epithet “primitive” in a relative rather than 
in an absolute sense, when he applies it to the social groups which have, on his view, 
up])cared through a process of gradual shrinkage of the original puberty institution, 
“in which, after initiation, all men of the trilm are members” (page 135). I cannot 


agree with Dr. Webster in regarding the Naga tribes of Assam ns “primitive.” True, 
they have prc.scrve<l the men’s house, but in all else, in the material arts of civilisation, 
they have made great progress. People who arc expert blacksmith.^, who know how 
to make gunpowder and how to uso it, who are skilled agriculturalists, who poll their 
trees, arc, from the material point of view, not primitive. 

Then so far as the lingiiistio researches of recent years permit any definite 
c<Hiclusion, it is not possible to class the Nagns with the Indonesian group, as our 
author has done (p. 10), unless wo are prepared to maintain the thesis that the 
Tibeto-Burman languages and the Indonesian languages on which Ray, Kuhn, and 
Pater Schmhlt have done such brilliant work, are more closely connected than at present 


is provtal. True, the Khasis speak a language which belongs to the Mon-Khmer group, 
whose attiuities with Malaccan dialects have been prove«l beyond doubt, but the Khasis 


are matriarchal and do not have the institution of the Men’s House. Now wo have 


within the borders of the State of Manipur a wide range of social structure and culture 
ranging from the relatively civilised Meitheis to the comparatively backward Nagas and 
Kukis. Among the Meitheis we find organisations both on lines of relationship (the 
clan structure) and on lines of other natures (the lal-lup or militia, the kei-rup or 
tiger club, a village organisation to kill tigers ; anil the sing-tup or wood club, which 
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primarily serves as a linrial clnb, but whicli bas been known to moddle in politics). 
We find that there is a word for the institution of the men's house, but not the 
institution itself. We also find tliat in the villages where the organisation is less 
complex tbaii at headquarters there are still village officers bearing the titles Pakhan~ 
lakpa and Naha-rakpa, wardens of the youths and of the younger lads while attached 
to the Court is a functionary whose title, Singon-lakpn, warden of the girls, proves him 
to have l)ecn charged with the training of the maidens of the royal household. 

Among the Tangkhuls, whose habitat is in the bills immediately east and north-east 
of Manipur, we find that the clubhouse has disappeared within the memory of living 
man,'very largely on account of the policy of their Meithei overlords, who took special 
care to break up every feature of the orgauisation of these tribes which could give them 
trouble. Among the Moo and Maram Nagas to the north of Manipur, as well as among 
the Kabuis and Quoirengs to the north-west, the institution of the clubhou-se still 
flourishes. At Mao I was told tliat the man who made a gift of his own house for this 
use, enjoyed considerable reputation ns a public-spirited man, and that the occa.sion of 
such a gift would necessitate a village genua and confer the distinctive dress and tabus 
of the khullakpa ou the donor. In all Naga villages, ns also in Kuki villages, are 
to ho found the gossip platforms ou which the elders sit and smoke and discuss mutters 
of high policy. The clubhouse is iu some coses of a different shape to that of the 
ordinary house, and is remarkable for its great height and the sheer sloim of the roof 
from the apex to the rear, where it almost touches the ground. 

I cannot say that I have ever come across any initiation ceremonies in this area, 
but then I cannot say that I ever made any enquiries into this subject except that 1 
learnt that the old custom of blooding a warrior before ho married had died out under 
pressure of the Pax Britannicn, which did not encourage head-taking. But I have 
some evidence to show that we have three stages of social classification among these 
tribes. First, the children of both sexes are kept with their mothers till seven or 
eight, then the boys ore separated and enter the elubhouses, of which there are some¬ 
times two, one for the juniors before pnberty and one for those who have reached 
puberty, then the elders go hack to the separate houses to the w’oraen. Among the 
Taugkhuls when a man's son marries he has to turn out of his house and vacate his 
office if a village official. This custom is dying out because it led to the multiplioation 
of houses in a village, a proceeding which was costly when a hut-tax was imposed. 
But it still applies to the succession to village offices where it at least guarantees that 
a male in full vigour shall exercise authority. Then I found that the grave is or is 
not dug by the unmarried lads according to the manner of the death of the person to 
be buried. In some cases, what we call ordinary cases of death, are buried by the 
bachelors, while what we, mistakenly as I think, call unusual cases of death, by 
violence, etc., are buried in graves dug by the elders who do not reside in the club 
house. I once witnessed the Mangla Tha (a village gonna in honour of the dead who 
have died within the year) ceremony in a Quoireng village, and took careful note of 
the fact that all the married people were kept inside the village while the bachelors 
wrestled and competed oiiUide with one another at the long jump and “ putting the 
stone.” Then the lads formed into a procession which entered the village and then 
the married folk came on the scene. The women carried two torches both alight and 
the men sang a sort of dirge. It may bo noted that the Itachelors had smeared their 
leg^ with white earth and were wearing their gala attire. Among the Kabuis Colonel 
McCulloch in his classical but unfortunately little known Account of the Valley of 
Munnipore, observed, as I have in my day observed, that unmarried lads were treated 
with less severity than married men. Theft by a bachelor is not dealt with hardly, but 
is severely punished when the thief is a married man, 
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Among tho Quoirengs aiul Kabnis I learnt that it vrna nsiml for the ^onng 
married men to live in the chib house, but to visit their wives stealthily, and that only 
the old men were allowetl to sleep in their private houses. In some villages the girls, 
too, are kept in a separate house after they are seven or eight years of age. Wo 
have hero in this area, as has been noted by observers like Davis (Assam Census 
Report for 1891), laxity before marriage in the matter of intercourse between tho young 
lads and girls, and severe morality after marriage. 

One or two other small points occur to me as interesting in reference to the 
separation of the sexes. I have already mentioned in a previous paper tho gonna for¬ 
bidding a woman to see the war stone at Maikel (Journ. Anthr. Inst., vol. 36). Warriors 
both before and after a raid are gonna as regards women. The only people in tho 
area of the Manipur State who tattoo are the northern Taiigkhuls, and there only the 
women tattoo, to serve, ns they fold me, as a mark of identitication in the world 
to come. The girls arc tattooed before marriage, and McCulloch noted that in the 
fiercer times tho price of a tattooed woman of the north was high iiecnuse her kin 
would avenge any hurt she took. I once saw some Tangkbiil Imys in a village far 
south who had hlack circles on their noses, and on cn<iuiry learnt that they were 
mairiageable and thus advertised the fact. Their hair was coinliod down over their 
face in the fashion of the MeifAei leisabi, or unmaiTicil girl. 1 chnfled them over 
their girlish ap[>enmnce, and was told that when they married they adopted the ordi¬ 
nary style of coiffure in vogue among tho Tangkhuls, so that this in itself is a sort of 
initiatory rite. 

The authority of the elders is very great and is seldom disputed, and among 
themselves the young men maintain a severe discipline, of which a good account is 
given by Captain Lewin in his book on the Hill Tracts of Chittagong, p. 47. 

I have made these notes longer than I had intended, and can only therefore spare 
a few lines for an expression of the value of Dr. Webster’s book, which will l>e found 
to contain n mass of interesting information, some new, but a good deal of it from 
works with which we expect professors of anthropology to be familiar, illuminated by 
much insight and set forth lucidly. T. C. HODSON. 


Africa, South. Kidd- 

Kafir Socialism and the Dawn of Individualism: an Introduction to the TQ 
Study of the Native Problem. By Dudley Kidd. London; A. and C. Black, f W 
1908. Pp. xi -1- 286. 11 X 22 cm. Price 7#. 6d. 

Mr. Kidd is this time more concenicd with questions of sociology and of practical 

administration than of anthropology projicr ; and in so for his book is less suitable for 
discussion in these pages than were The Essential Kafir and Savage Childhood. 
It is, however, full of interest; and the most definite suggestion brought forward—that 
of “ an Ethnological Bureau for Greater Britain ” (already advocated by Dr. Haddon and 
others) is one which ought to meet with a cordial response alike from scientists and 
philanthropists. With Mr. Kidd’s main conteution, that the tribal institutions of the 
South African natives ought not to be interfered with, no disinterested person, at this 
time of day, can wish to quarrel; while even some not wholly disinterested, if they take 
long views, may see reason to fall in with it. But when Mr. Kidd comes to work out 
his arguments in detail we find ourselves puzzled. Sometimes he involves his point in 

such a mist of words that we are tempted to ask ourselves whether he has not lost 

himself among the theories of comparative politics which ho has been studying. He 
appears to us to shift his ground unconsciously as ho goes on, and (for all his insistence 
on the objective study of facts) to be not altogether free from the tendency to make the 
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native fit the theory ho han formulated. Ho is betra 3 'cd into inconsistcueics here and 
there (e.g., p. 48 compared with p. 85); and his very use of wonls, whicli is occa¬ 
sionally' cnrious— e.g., "vignettes off” (twice repeated, pp. 99, 150), and “view 
the native problem through their own' special keyhole ” (Preface, j). ix)—seems to 
show an uncertain grasp of the point at issue. 

The chapter headed “ Kafir Conceptions of Justice,” leaves us with a focliug that 
tho author has l>een groping after his ineauiug through some thirty pages, without— 
while striking out several truths, or half-truths by the way—fully reaching it iu the 
end. Tho difference between European and native conceptions of judicial procedure is 
indisputable and can never be sufficiently emphasized ; fundamental conceptions of justice 
(as seems to be admitted on p. 66) are not quite the same thing. That these should bo 
so essentially different as that, e.g.^ a man should rejoice when sentenced for an act 
which he has not committed is iuconceivable. That the procedure of our courts of 
justice is merely bewildering to most natives, may readily be conceded : the obvious 
remedy is, as Mr. Kidd contends, to leave these matters, as far as possible, to l)e dealt 
with by the chiefs on native lines. But that it is British love of justice which is “ the 
" very thing of all others to aggravate and complicate the native problem,” wo may 
take leave to doubt, while making every allowance for the stupidity so often and so 
unfortunately coupled with it. As for " our administration of justice ” 1>cing " clean 
" and irreproachable from the European standpoint,” this is certainly not invariably 
true of Natal. What does Mr. Kidd make of Litsho's case ?—which, by the bye, was 
absohiloly unconnected with controverted political questions. On p. 284 occurs another 
passage which can hardly be accepted without qualification. 

We think tho author somewhat exaggerates the preference of the Bantu for 
despotism. It may be doubted whether tho chief is anywhere "tin absolute tyrant.” 
He may appc.ir to be so because he has not reached the point at which his people 
would think it worth w’hile to protest; but disaster is almost sure to overtake him 
sooner or later shouhl he persist iu defying the public opinion of tho tribe as voiced by 
tho elders. The evidence taken by the Cape Comini.ssioii of 1883 scarcely favours 
Mr. Kidd’s theory. Moreover, we cannot resist the impression that, ou pp. 6-7, bo 
has somewhat missed the native point of view. A prohibition to cat of tho now crop 
before the ukutshwama custom had been complied with would not strike a Zulu as 
tyranny, because the chief in "tasting” the first-fruits is not availing himself of a 
privilege but averting the unknown dangers involved in contact w’ith mysterious uud 
possibly hostile powers. It is true that this is not mentioned iu the Zulu slateincnt 
quoted from the South African Folk-lore Journal. But perhaps the stress there 
laid ou the absolute power of the chief unconsciously reflcct.s something of the 
questioner's bias. 

Mr. Kidd is, in our judgment, quite right in protesting against any unity' of policy' 
which should mete out the same treatment to all the different tribes south of the 
Zambesi. Yet he seems, both in this l>ook and in his fonuer ones, occasionally to have 
generalised too freely from tlie case of tho Fondos, whom ho admits ()i. 232) to be 
" very low in the scale with respect to intelligence and culture.” The progressive 
diminution of iutclligence as one proceeds northward cannot Ijc accepted without 
considerable qualification. Surely the Wakikuyu and Wnkaml>a do not come anywhere 
near the top of tho scale ? And one would like to know Mr. Kidd’s grounds for 
asserting that the Zulus are less intelligent than the Delogoa Bay' natives. Many other 
points present themselves for discus-sion, but it would be impossible to do justice to them 
without extending this notice far beyond its legitimate length. Enough has been said 
to show that the book is suggestive os well as interesting, and worthy of careful 
consideration. A. WEllNER. 

Printed by Eybe and Sfottiswoodb, Ltd., His Majesty’s Printeis, £ast Harding iitreet, K.C. 
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Rain-maklriK in Burma. By R. Grant Brown. 

The description of rain-mtiking ceromoiiics in The Golden Bouyh, and 
especially tliat on p. 96 of The Early History of the Kingship (Central Celebes'), 

sugge.Ht that tho Burmese nrater festival, 
which takes place yearly in April, lius its 
origin in rain-making rites. (1 had to 
pay five nipee.s a few days ago to escape a 
drenching.) If so tho connection laitwcon 
water-throwing and rain-tnaking has heeii 
forgotten. The festival now murks the 
new year. At this place (Dedayc) it was 
celchrated hy a very intoro.stiiig (jagoant 
in which various legendary persons were 
represented, fr»)in the TliS«lya Min to 
Malm Bandula, who fought the British 
in 1825. 

Tho legend, stripped of obviously late 
a<lditions, is that tho Brahma Athuya was 
beheaded by a rival, and, os his sacred 
head could not bo allowed to touch the 
ground, it was caught by a daughter of the 
Nats (Fig. 4), who held it in her hands 
till she was weary, and was relieved by one 
of her sisters. Seven sisters pass the head 
from one to another, and when they pass 
it the new year begins. The Nats corre¬ 
spond to tho pagan gods of Greece and 
K o in e , 
and the 
celebra- 
tiou of 
their 
memory, 
except 
w here 

they have been turned into di8ci]>lca of Buddha, is, 
of course, frowned on by strict Buddhists. Part of 
the Brahma—his headless l)ody—was in one group, 
in the pageant, and his bond in another. 

The ordinary means of producing rain in Burma 
is now a tug-of-war. When there is n break in the 
rains which endangers the crops, or when the monsoon 
is late in coming, the young people of the village get 
a rope and pull against each other. Passers-by help 
the weaker side, and this g^cs on till all the rope is 
covered with hands, and the later arrivals hang on to 
the waists of the others. At last the rope breaks, 
and this, of course, is the best part of the fun. The custom is not less interesting 
because of the absence of any obvious reason why pulling at a rope should produce 
rain. So far I have been unable to find any explanation. 
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A leas common methoU, which has mimerous parallels in other countries, is to 
take the imago of Shin Upag6k, one of Buddha’s disciples, who is frequently repre¬ 
sented in the temples as doing him homage, and put it out in the broiUng sun. Shin 
Up&gdk is said to have been born after Buddha’s death, bnt be is obviously one of 
the old gods, jierhaps the rain-go<l, for he is represented as living in a many-roofed 
pavilion surrounded by water, so that anyone who wishe<l to invoke his aid hud to send 
him a message in a golden bowl, which floated to its destination. 

In the early part of his life ho is said to have been compelled to remain naked, as 
a punishment for having, while a boy in a previous existence, ran oiT with the clothes 
of anotlier Ijoy with whom he was bathing, so that his compauion being modest had 
to remain in water np to bis waist till he relented and returned the clothes. This tale 

sounds modern, but the nakedness is 
consistent with his character as the god 
of water. In the Buddhist temple ho 
appears, it need hardly be said, respect¬ 
ably clothed. 

A thinl way of producing rain is to 
wash the cat. 

These notes were written on a 
house-boat in one of the branches on the 
Irrawaddy Biver. I ha<l just addressed 
them to the editor of Man when I was 
told that we had pas.scd a raft contaiuing 
the image of Shin UpSguk (PI. K., Fig. 3). 
Turning the launch and going alongside 
I found two pavilions each containing 
au image of Shin UpSgok (Fig. 5) 
thickly covered with gold, and numerous 
offerings, chiefly plates, lamps, and wisps 
of human hair. There were men on 
the raft, but tlrey came from the village 
ou the bank, and hod just caught it. 
The raft was 1>elieved to have drifted 
down from Upper Burma. Anyone who 
feels inclined to do so boards it, makes 
his offering, and sends it on its way 
again. One man, as the inscription showed, bad enclosed one of the images 
in a glass cose; another had provided a gorgeous hanging suspiciously like a 
European punkah. 

That the golden images, not to mention the ofleriugs, are not stolen speaks not so 
much for the honesty of the people as for the fear in which the saint is held. Those 
who find the raft towards evening light candles and lamps on it and let it go again, 
but it must often be in darkness, and it is surprising that it has not been run down 
by the steamers and Inuiichcs that throng the river. K. GRANT BROWN. 


Marshall Islands: Navig’ation. Joyce. 

Note on a Native Chart from the Marshall Islands in the 04 
British Museum. By T. A, Joyce, M.A. 01 

The literature dealing with the peculiar charts constructed by the inhabitants of 
the Marshall Islands is not very extensive. The first account which protends to give 
anything like a full explanation of them was published by Captain Winkler of the 
German Navy in the Mnrine-Bundschau, Berlin, 1898, pt. x, pp. 1418 to 1439. A 
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traiiBlHtion of tliiB, not very polished and in parts almost grotesque, appenred in the 
Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution for IH99. 

A monograph on the same subject was published by Herr A. Shitelc at llanibiirg 
in 1902. This work, which quotes hirgely from Winkler’s paper, contains a good deal 
of supplementary information, and illustrates every specimen of these charts which the 
author was able to discover in Europe, whether in museums or private hands. At that 
time there was not a single specimen in the British Museum collection, but in 1904 un 
excellent example was purchased, together with a nund)er of other objects collected 
by Rear-Admiral Duvis. The specimen consists, os nsual, of a framework of sticks 
to which arc fnstene<l n iiumimr of small shells ; these shells represent dodnito islands, 
and fortunately the collector hud written in pencil, close to many of the shells, the name 
of the island which each was sup¬ 
posed to represent. 

Charts from these islands fall 
into three classes :— 

First, those cniletl Mitthiiiff, 
which servo only to instruct hc- 
ginners in the art of rending and 
construoting charts. 

Secondly, the RchbcUh, or 
charts which show the whole 
group, or a largo section of the 
group. 

Thirtlly, the Medo, which 
show a few islands only. 

With regard to the framew'ork 
which supports the shells repre¬ 
senting the islands, the explanation 
of the various sticks was only 
obtainctl by Winkler after great 
difficulties; his account is discns.scd 
and supplemented hy Schiick, and 
as I have no fresh information 1 
shall not go deeply into the subject 
but refer those desinius of studying 
the question to the papers men¬ 
tioned above. 

Speaking generally, the 
straight horizontal and vertical 
sticks are iuteiuled primarily as supports to the map, though incidentally they may 
represent the direction of the swells. The diagonal and curved stieks represent the 
;iwellH aroused by the prevailing winds which travel in a direction at right angles to 
eacdi stick on the concave side ; the swells coming from dilTercnt points of the com¬ 
pass have separate names, and the appearance of the sea prodiiccnl by a cross-swell 
(occurring usually I»ctwccn islands no great distance apart) is ul.so distinguished hy a 
special term, ami is regarded us a most valuable indication, of the whercalmuts of the 
voyager. It seems fairly clear that charts belonging to the second and third classes, 
while constructed on the lines indicated by those of the first, are the rcsnlt of personal 
observation, arc made by an individual for his personal and private use, and cannot be 
interpreted fully and satisfactorily save by the owner. The British Museum specimen 
belongs to the second of these threo classes, and shows both of the two chains of 
islands, Ralik and Ratak, of which the Marshall group is composed. 
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The fact that a few of the shells hod been identified with islands rendered it 
possible to assign the proper names to most of the rest; however, there still remain a 
few for which corresponding islets cannot be found on Brigham’s map. On comparing 
the accompanjing “ key ” to the chart with the actual map of the group it will be seen 
that the position of each island with respect to its fellows is indicated with con¬ 
siderable accuracy ; any deviation wonld no donbt be explained by the maker on the 
ground that there was no stick to which the corresponding shell could be fastened in the 
exact locality. The distances from island to island are not so correctly shown, but this 
is a matter of little importance. The winds in these latitudes being constant at certain 
seasons, the boat can be steered by the swells alone, and its position on the chart relative 
to the islands judged by indications which the practised eye gathers from cross-swells 
and the like. Should the island be passed by any unhappy clmnce, not only does the 



KlO. 3.— KEY-PLAK OF BOITISH UU8KCM FlO. 3.— CHART OP THE MARSHALL ISLAHDB 

CHART. (AFTER BBIOUAM). 


surface of the sea betray the fact to the practised observer, but gives him the clue by 
which bo can alter bis course so as to reach his port. From the fact that the Ralik 
archipelago is more correctly represented it would appear likely that the maker of the 
map was an inhabitant of one of that chain of islands. For similar charts in other 
museums, their explanation, and a ma.ss of information concerning Micronesian naviga¬ 
tion and its technical terms, reference may be made to Schiick’s admirable monograph. 
It may be mentioned that a slight error occurs in Map 5 of Brigham’s Index to the 
Islands of the Pacific, from which tiie above sketch map is taken ; the tenth degree 
of N. latitude is wrongly marked as 5” N. The islands represented by shells on the 
chart have been identified as follows (see key plan. Fig. 2) :— 

Ralik. 

1. Wottho. 4. Kwajelin. 7. Jabwat. 10. Xili. 

2. Ujae. 5. Lib. S. Ailinglab. 11. Namorik. 

3. Lae. 6. Namo. 9. Yaluit. 12. Ebon. 
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13. Taongi. 

14. Bikar. 

15. Bikini. 

16. Ailinginae. 

17. Rongelab. 


Ratak. 


18. Rongerik. 

19. Utirik. 

20. Ailuk. 

21. Mejit. 

22. Yemo. 


23. Ligieb. 

24. Wotyo. 

25. Erikub. 

26. Maloolab. 

27. Aur. 


28. Mayiiro. 

29. Arno. 

30. Mille. 


T. A. JOYCE. 


Egrypt: String Figrures. Ounnington. 

Strins Tricks ■ft’om Egrypt. By H'illiam A. Cuwnngton, B.A.y Ph.D. QA 

Only a short time ago three papers -were published in the Journal of Ufc 
the Anthropological Jmtitute,* dealing with the nature and distribution of string 
figures and tricks in Africa. Dr. A. C. Haddon described figures from Soutli Africa, 
Mr. J. Parkinson some from the west coast, and I gave details of others which were 
obtained during an expedition through the heart of the continent. 

Leaving England in March, 1907, on a Biological Expedition to the Birkot cl 
Qurun, a big lake in the Faynm province of Egypt, 1 determined, if possible, to find 
out whether string figures and tricks were known to the people of that country, from 
which we have hitherto had no records. We knew that many tribes of African 
negroes were familiar witli this amusement, but it remained to be seen whether it 
was known equally to the very distinct races of north-cast Africa. 

During a brief stay in Cairo I noticed a little girl in the street doing something 
of this kind with a piece of string, but J had no opportunity of following up the 
clue. While down on the shores of the Birkct el Qurun, however, 1 made detennine<l 
attempts to get information, but at first without success. It was by showing illus¬ 
trations of Central African natives performing string figurest that I finally succeeded 
iu making my boys understand, when they at once showed mo tlio three tricks which 
are recorded below. 

It is to be regretted that I was unable to make investigations under more 
favourable conditions. My biological work necessitated camping on the shores of 
the lake, and while in some places villages were not very far distant, a large part 
of my stay was in the actual desert, which bounds the lake on the north and west. 
Thus, considering the length of my stay—some two months—I had singularly little 
to do with the natives, except those in my own employ. 

I feel that these three simple tricks are only worth recording since, they afford 
evidence of the amusement in a new locality, and because others may thereby be 
induced to make investigations in a country so accessible and so often visitetl as 
Egypt. 

1. This trick was shown me by Brahim, one of my boat crew, a local Birkct el 
Qurun fisherman :—Seated on the ground, extend the string by placing it round the 
neck and over a foot or toe. Cross the index fingers of each hand, tlic backs of the 
hands being uppermost and the right index over the loft. With the crossed index fingers, 
now approach the left-hand string from the loft, and taking the left-hand string on 
the radial (or equally well the palmar) side of the left index, pass the hands with the 
string below the right-hand string and up again on the right of it. Take the original 
right-hand string with the right index, and crooking the indexes round their respective 
strings, pull the hands a few inches apart. By moving the left hand with its string 
clockwise through 180 degrees, pass the head into the left-hand loop from the distal 
side, at the same time releasing the left hand. On releasing the right hand the string 
will pull free from the neck. 

• Vol. XXXVI^ 190«, pp. 121, 132, 142. 
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2. This trick and the one following it were Bliown me by Abdul, my personal 

attendant, a native of the district near Wady Haifa :—Seated on the ground with legs 
parted, extend the string by placing over the feet, after having first passed it through 
a ring, which is thus imprisoned between the two feet, though free to move backwards 
and forwards. Extend index and middle fingers of left hand, separate them to fonn 
a V, and place them from above, back uppermost, upon the strings close to the loft 
foot. Throngh the Y pt’U t>P right hand the string which is nearer the body, 

and into the loop so formed insert the left foot from the distal side. Now pass the 
ring along the string until it is within the \J and retained there by the fingers. With 
the right band grasp the string which is further* * * § from the body, clo.se outside the V 
on the right-hand side. Pull this up into a loop and similarly insert into it the left 
foot from tlie distal side. On withdrawing the left hand and extending by means of 
the feet, the ring will be lilmrated and the string return to its original position. 

3. Place tlie string as a donble ring on the left wrist, the left hand pointing away 
from the body, back uppermost. Passing the right hand across proximal to the two 
radial strings, grasp loth the ulnar strings and return, bringing them across proximal 
to the radial strings and beyond these on the radial side. Twist the strings held in 
the right hand counter-clockwise tltrough 180 degrees, and into the loop above the twist 
insert the left hand from the distal side. Withdraw the right hand, and with it take 
hold of the four strings across the left wrist. The string wdll pull free. 

WILLIAM A. CUNNINGTON. 


Australia. Mathews. 

Matrilineal Descent, Northern Territory. It. H. Matheiox, L.S. QQ 

In 18991 and in I90l{ I reported a number of tribes inhabiting the Upi>or UU 
and Middle Victoria river and tributary streams, in tlie Northern Territory. Among 
these tribes are the Choe'-al, Bilyauurra, and Kwaranjee. In the works quoted in 
tlie footnotes I gave a table of the inter-marrying divisions of these three tribes, which 
are substantially common to the natives of the whole of the Victoria valley. 

In my table.s I classified the women into two sets or cycles, each of which has 
perpetual succession within itself. I also showed that the descent of the sections, 
as well as of the cycles, is determined through the mothers. To economise space I 
will not reproduce the tables here, but ask the reader to consult the works referred 
to. I have elsewhere reportod that a man of auy given section may have allotted 
to him a wife from any one of a specific quartette of women. For actual examples 
of marriages with what I have defined as Nos. 1,2, 3, and 4 wives in the Chingalee 
tribe, which adjoins the Kwaranjee on the oast, see Table II, American Anthropologist, 
VII, N.S., p. 301. 

Speucer and Gillen, from their own investigations, prepared an independent table 
of what they call the Bingougina tribe, probably a southern branch of the Kw’oranjee, 
in which the sections which marry one with another, and the denomination of the 
offspring, are practically identical with mine, but the authors arranged the sections 
in their table in such a way as led them to suppose that descent w’as through the 
men. In order to make the matter clear I must introduce Si>cncer and Gillen’s 
table,§ but adopting my own spelling of the section uame.s. The feminine forms are 
omitted, so that we may have only eight terms to deal with instead of sixteen. 


* As the trick was shown to me, the further string was taken at this point. The object is equally 
achieved if the nearer string be taken. 

t J’JW. Auitr. Philos. Soe., XXXVIII., p. 78; Journ. Jtog. Soe., X.li. H'ales, XXXIII. p. 112. 

I Queeruland Otograpkieal Jovnuil, XVI., p. 72. 

§ A’erthem Tribes of Central Australia, pp. 101, 102. 
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I CYor.E. 


Wiliukn 


I LUtroku 

I 

I 


Husband. 

Wipe. 

t 

OKP8PRXKO. 1 

1 

.Tiniidya. 

.Tunioillo. 

Dhalyeree. | 

•laniia. 

Jnolamo. 

Dhuiifgarcc. 

Dbungarcc. 

Jambljano. 

Janna. ' 

Dhalyeree. 

Jnmeruiu. 

Jimuij'a. 

Jungnlla. 

Jiniidya. 

Jambijana. 

Juolama. 

Janna. 

Jamenim. 

Jamerum. 

Dhalyeree. 

Joolnma. 

Janibijana. 

Dimiigarue. 

Jnninilla. 


Sponccr mid Gillen profess to have discovered that the first four iinnics in the 
“Iliishniid” column are called by the collective name of fViiiuku, und that the 
remainder of the men in that column arc collectively known as Liaruku, thus con¬ 
stituting two independent moieties, in each of which the fathers arc said to hand on 
their moiety names to their sons from generation to goneratiou. This alleged succession 
holds good only while the four men of n so-called moiety marry No. 1 and No. 2 
wives; when wo examine the progeny of the No. 3 and No. 4 wives the succession 
of the men collapses altogether. 

For example, let us suppose that each of the first four “Husliands’' in the al>ovo 
table marries a No. 3 wife. Then we shall find that Jiraidya marries a Janna woman 
and his son is Jamerum ; Janna espouses Jiniidya and his son is Jamhijaiia; Dhuu- 
garee marries Dhalyeree and his son is Joolaina; and Dhalyeree takes a Dhungaree 
wife and his son is Jungulla. If the four “Husbands” of our example had married 
No. 4 wives the result would have been the same. 

Those four sons l>elong to the Liarakn moiety, instead of to the Wiliukn moiety 
like their fathers. It is indisputably evident that the four “ Husbands ” in the so-called 
Wiliukn moiety lu-e sometimes the fathers of Wiliuku children, and somotimc.s the fathers 
of Liaruku children—this matter depending absolutely upon the women whom they 
marry. Therefore, whatever may he the meaning of the terms Wiliuku and Liaraku, 
it is abundantly clear that they cannot bo the iminc.s of two independent moieties. 

Spencer and Gillen also assert that the Warramonga tribe are divided into Ulunni 
and Kingilli; that the Wonibaia are divideil into lllitji und Liaritji ; that the Worgaia 
are divided into Ulnnrn and Biingaru ; that the Chingaleo arc divided into Willitji 
and Liaritji, and so on. E.xninination of the tables given by the authors fails to prove 
that a single one of the so-called “ moieties,” in any of the above tribes, cun reproduce 
itself through the men or through any other channel, without which succession, any 
attempted bisection of a tribe must fall to the ground. 

In every one of the almve trilics a man’s wife may I>clong to any one of four 
sections or to either of the two “ moieties.” and the denomination of his otfspring 
varies accordingly; consequently Si>enccr nnd Gillen have utterly failed cither to 
prove descent through the men, or to establish exogamy. 


Correction .—In iny article on “ Social Organisatiou of the Ngeumbu Tril>e, New 
“ South Wales,” published in Max for February last, Vol. VIII., 1908, No. 10,1 wish 
to moke the following corrections:—On p. 25, line 19 from the bottom, for “Ippai” 
read “ Kiimlio.” In Table II, p. 26, in the seventh column and in the top line, for 
“ Ippai ” read “ Kumlio," which is the correct section name of Jack Onze. Also in 
Table II, in the first column and iu the eighth horizontal line, for “ Knmbo ” read 
“Kubbi.” 
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I may aa well take tills opportunity of stating tliat if I be afforded the opportunity 
of publishing a supplementary list of marriages on a future oceasion, I intend to include 
in the table the totems of each person, liecause such information would be valuable for 
the purpose of detecting intermarriages of men and women of the same totem in any 
cases where they may exist. R. H. MATHEWS. 

Fiji. Schmidt. 

Totemism in FIJI. By Father W. Schmidt, S.V.D. {See Man, 1908, 75.) OJ 

1 have read with great interest the article by Dr. Rivers on “ Totemi.sm in Ot 
F iji” (Man, 1908, 75). It would seem that the article, entitled, “Le Tot5miarae 
anx Isles Fiji,” by the Rev. J. de Marzan, published in Anthropos, Vol. II. (1908), 
pp. 400-405, has escaped Dr. Rivers’ notice. The existence of Totemism in Fiji has 
already been established by this article, which, though comparatively short, sets forth 
in a very lucid manner the fundamental characteristics of the totemism of the inland 
tribes. Moreover, it contains the solution of some of tho points which are still not 
clear to Dr. Rivers, pardcnlarly with regard to the plant-totems and trees. As de 
Marzan shows, there is a fundamental distinction between the principal and the secondary 
totems ; the first was always double, consisting of an animal and a tree ; and there is 
always a strict tabu upon the killing or eating of the animal and the felling of the 
tree. The secondary totem is some variety, either of yam, taro, or banana, or of two 
or three of these plants together. This secondary totem may be eaten, but only under 
special circumstances which are described (p. 402). This information, therefore, conflicts 
with Rivers’ unqualified statement that certain tribes might not cat certain kinds of 
yam, taro, or banana. 

Another discrepancy between tho statements of the two authors relates to the 
transmission of the totem of the mother. Rivers states that ** a man may not use the 
sacred object of his mother's as well ns of his own people.” De Marzan writes as 
follows:—“ La femme marico dans nno tribu dtrang^ro honore les totems de la tribu 
” oh elle se tronve, et aussi conx de la sienne. Grfice k ce double culte, elle pourrait, 
” en cas de mort de son eponx, retonmer chez elle si on venait I'apporter quelqiie 
“ present. Mais les enfants de cette femme n’bonercrout que les totems de la tribu 
“ de Jeur pero, h moins qii’ils n’ailleiit deineuror dans la tribu de leur mhre ” (p. 403). 
I shall communicate further with do Marzan in order that the uncertainties; which 
remain may be settled on the spot. The latter author says nothing with regard to the 
influence of the totem on marriage, and his silence would seem to confirm Rivers’ 
information in this respect; but we must await further researches which have already 
been undertaken, the results of which will be published in Anthropos. 

Meanwhile I should like to draw attention to certain similarities which Fijian 
totemism appears to boar to a variety of Australian totemism, viz., that of the Arunta 
and the tribes to the north of them as described by Spencer and Gillen in their two 
well-known books, and also, to a certain degree, with that of nortliern and north-west 
Queensland and the western islands of Torres Straits. The character of this totemism 
manifests itself in the following peculiarities :—(1) The comparatively great number 
of plant-totems; (2) the connection of totemism with magic, especially with certain 
ceremonies for procuring abundance of crops; (3) the connection of totemism with 
conception and child-birth ; (4) tho localisation of the totems. All these peculiarities 
seem to be found in Fiji. 

(1) The part played by plants in Fijian totemism is even more considerable than 
in Australia ; moreover, Fijian “ plant-totemism ” is more systematic than the Australian, 
which seems, in comparison, to be incoherent and fragmentary. One would imagine 
from this fact that Fijian totemism is nearer the source of this institution, a source 
which I hope to trace elsewhere. 
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(2) Do Marsan mentions some coses in which the (principal) totem is employed 
in divination in the caso of war and sickness (p. 401); but a more curious point of 
resembiance is given on p. 405 : “ J’assistais un jour k nn grand festin dans I’oueHt, 
“ il y avait dYmormes tas d’ignnmes ernes. Qiiand tout eut 6t6 entasse un iiomme de 
“ la tribu qni avait prepare le festin s’approcba des ignames offertes et on reprit nne. 
“ C’dtait I’igname*totdm. Je demandai la raison de cette pratique ; I’en-me dit qne si 
“ I’on donnait beaucoup d’ignames non cuites k dcs dtraugers, il fallait en retirer an 
“ moins nne de cette espkee, c.-k-d., nne des ignames-totdms de la tribu, de crainte 
“ qne los plantations ne produisent plus I'annce suivante.” 

(3) The connection of Fijian totomism with conception and childbirth manifests 
itself in the fact that “pour la naissance .... I'apparition dii totem-animal 
avait tonjours lieu ” ; and it is in perfect accordance with Austnklian totemism in the 
fact that it is to the mother that the totem-animal appears ; “ c’dtait la mere de reufant 
“ prks de naitre qui etait visitt-e par lo totem-animal” (p. 401). But there is the 
fundamental difference that in Fiji the totem-animal does not effect conception; the 
apparition is merely nn omen for the child already conceived. 

(4) The localisation of totems is so strict that even individual strangers are 
compelled to observe the tabus, etc., of the district in which they are visitors. 

I cannot clearly determine if another remarkable, perhaps principal, distinction, 
which exists l>ctween.the totemism of north Australia and that of south-east Australia, 
is present in Fiji. In north Australia the tabu connected with the totem (animal) 
concerns, properly, the eating of it alone ; a men may kill his totem, though he may 
not do so disrespectfully or wholesale, but he may not eat it; he must give the dead 
totem to those of another totem. On the other hand, in south-east Australia the tabu 
is laid primarily on the killing of the totem, and only secondarily on the eating of it, 
because eating presupposes killing. De Marzan says nothing of a tabu on the killing 
of the totem, unless it is implied in the following passage: “ Lo tot^m principal ne 
“ pout itre dftruit ou mange ” (but this ditruit may refer e.rclusively to the tree- 
totem which may not bo felled). Rivers, however, citing the peculiar case of a human 
fle.sh totem, states categorically, “ The Nasalia (tribe) had two divisions, the Nabovesi 
“ and the Caurevou, and the latter were not allowed to eat human flesh, but if they 
killed a man the body was taken to the Nabovosi." The italics are mine. Thus it 
would seem that, in this particular also, the totemism of Fiji resembles that of north 
Australia rather than that of south-east Australia. The fundamental distinction to which 
I here allude has an intimate connection with the first, viz., the presence or absence 
of plant-totems, as I hope to prove nn another occasion. ^ F. \V. SCHMIDT. 


REVIEWS. 

Mioronesia: Linguistics. 


Tlialheliner. 


Beitrag zur Kenntnis der Pronomina personalia und possessiva dcr Sprachen 
Mihronesiens. Von A. Thalhcimer. Stuttgart; J. B. Metzlersche Buchhand- 



lung, 1908. Pp. 96. 25 X 16 cm. 

Micronesia comes geographically between Melanesia and Indonesia, and a con¬ 
sideration of its languages is necessarily of importance in the study of the relationship 
of tlie two main divisions of the Oceatiic languages. The Micronesian dialects, 
however, have hitherto scarcely met with the attention they deserve, and although 
much manuscript material exists, very few accurate details of grammar and vocabulary 


have been printed. 

This interesting paper of Herr Thallieimer’s is a valuable contribution, within 
a limited scope, to the study of these tongues. Pater W. Schmidt bad stated (in Dit 
spraehlicken Verhalinitse Ozeanient) that two factors of great importance in tlie 
classification of the Oceanic languages are found in the method of using the possessive 
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suffixes, aiul in the expression of number by the personal pronouns. Accepting this, 
Herr Thalheimer considers in detail the evidence for these factors in the Micronesian 
languages. In the first part he deals seriatim with the personal pronouns in their 
absolute, conjunctive, and o)>jective forms, giving examples of the use of the words, 
and their structure ns compared with Melanesian and Indonesian forms. In this the 
analysis of some of tlte words found in vocabularies is very well done. Two errors 
may l>e noted. The Gilbert Island pronoun of first person plural, fiatVa, is said not 
to 1>e found in the Now Testament translation, but it occurs in John viii, 33, and 
ix, 28, 40, and other places. The Yap pronoun of first person given from Kubary 
as gemoe, plural “ we,’’ is really dual, the tnie plurals being gadad, inclusive, and 
gomad, exclusive, corresponding with the second person plural gumed, given by Kubary 
as gemett. In tlie second part of the paper the possessive pronouns are discussed. 
Those directly suffixed to nouns are distinguished from those compounded with another 
word and used os separate words. Herr Thalheimer finds that the pronoun in these 
languages is directly suffixed to seven classes of nouns, viz. :—(1) Names of parts of 
the body and mental attitudes of men (head, hand, will, mercy, &c.); (2) Names of 
relationships (father, mother, child, &c.) ; (3) Names of positions in space or time 
(l)efore, behind, over, &c.) ; (4) The word “ name ” ; (5) Parts of homogeneous things 
(leaf, flower, fruit, length, reward, &c.) ; (6) Personal ornaments and implements 
(girdle, necklace, digging-stick, house, bed, dee.); (7) Possessive nouns (mine, thine, 
my food, (fee.). 

Herr Thalheimer classifies the compound pos.sessive prounonns, formed by a noun 
and suffixed pronoun under four heads ;—(1) Close {jossession ; (2) Pronomina ediva, of 
tilings to eat; (3) Pronomina potativo, of things to drink ; (4) Pronomina adcssiva, of 
things to be approached. The last is found only in Kusaie. In this section the author, 
owing to lack of material, has not dealt with all the forms of compound possessive 
words, which in Micronesia as in Melanesia, are more numerous in some languages 
than others, e.g., Kusaie has forms for boats, auimal-s, and things for lying on. 

The possessive pronouns in Yap, Pelau, and Chonioro are separately discussed, the 
Pelau and Chamoro being shown to follow the Indonesian rather than the Melanesian 
constniction. The author also briefly discus.ses similar methods of expi-essing the 
possessive relation in languages other than the Uceauic. Herr Thalheimer’s conclusions, 
based on his investigations of these grammatical forms, are that the Micronesian 
languages fall into two groups. The first includes all the languages except those 
of Pelau and Chomoro, and has the following characteristics:— 

1. A division of nouns into two principal classes : one directly suffixing the 

possessive, tlie other not doing so. 

2. Want of a nominal passive form, os e.g., the giving to thee, tliy gift. 

3. No trial used as plural. 

The characteristics of the second group, to which Pelau and Chamoro alone 
belong, are:— 

1. The affixing of the possessive suffix to all nouns. 

2. The suffixing of a shortened personal pronoun to the verb. 

3. A nominal passive fonn made by adding the possessive suffix to the verb. 

As these characteristics apply to the Melanesian and Indonesian languages 

respectively, it follows that the Micronesian languages take their places iu these 
groups. Dealing with the several peculiarities of the Micronesian languages, Herr 
Thalheimer finally classes them as follows;— 

Oceanic :— Indonesian. — Pliilippine : (a) Pelau ; (6) Chamoro. 

Melanesian .—1 (a) Kusaie, [b) Y'ap; 2. Gilbert; 3. Marshall; 
4 (a) Ponape, (6) Bunay ; 5 (a) Merir (Tobi), (6) Uluthi, (e) Uleai, 
id) Satawal; 6 (a) Mortlock, (() Ruk. 
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In bis final paragraph the author oxpres.^cs tlio hope that the languages of ilio 
German colonics in the South Seas may bo discussed before it is too late. lie refers 
to the monumental work of “ prosaisch-nuclitcrneii ” England in the “ Linguistic 
Survey of India,” and thinks that such a work should bo ecjually j>ossihlo for the 
“Volk dor Dichter und Doiiker.” Surely for England itself a “Linguistic Survey 
of the Colonies” is equally desimblo, and in many ways more possible. 

.SIDNEY H. RAY. 


India. Hoernle. 

StudicJi i« the Medicine of Ancient India. Part /.— Osteology. By Dr. A. 00 
F. Rudolf Hoornle, C.I.E. Oxford, Clarondon Press, 1907. Pp. xii + 252. UU 
23 X 4 cm. Price 10*. 6d. 

Dr. Hoernle, the well-known Sanskrit scholar, who has thrown light into many 
obscure corners of Indian antiquity, has in this work turned his attention to the 
medical systems of ancient India, the rise of which cannot be dated Inter thnn fiOO n.c. 
The first part of his work (now pnblisheil) deals with osteology, and Dr. Hoernle 
succeeds in proving that the schools of Chanika and Susriita j)Ossossc<l a full and 
accurate knowlctlgo of the bones of the human Issly. The connection, if any, liotween 
these schools und those of the (ireeks remains to be investigated, and Dr. Hoernlo’s 
work is the necessary preliminary to any accurate coini>anitive study. The work is 
highly technical, and demands a combination of anatomical knowledge with Sanskrit 
scholarship, which must necessarily Im extremely rare. Dr. Ilocrnle’s task has been 
rendercil more difficult by the corruptions which his authorities have undergone 
during the long ages of Brahmanical influence, when all contact with cori)se8 was 
held abominable, and accurate knowledge l>ecame impossible. The work has l*een 
thoroughly done, and will be of the greatest value to students. 

M. LONGWORTH DAME.S. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

British Association. Anthropology. 

Anthropology at the British Association, Dublin Meeting, September 3-9, 

190«. 

The Anthroimlogicul Section of the British Association met this year at the Royal 
College of Physicians, Kildare Street, Dublin. The address of the President, Professor 
Ridgeway, dealt with the bearing of Zoological Laws on the study of iinn and will 
be found in full in Nature (September 24, 1908'), and in the Report of the British 
Association. In the rcitort which follows the papers arc arranged under subjects and 
the final destination of each paper, so fur as it is known at present, is indicated 
in square brackets. 

PlIY.SICAL ANTUROfOLOttY. 

Professor J. Symix<;tox, M.D., F.R.S.— 0« Certain Changes in the iMleral 
Wall of the Cranium due to Muscular Deielopment.—The following are the results 
of a scries of observations upon the relation of the temporal mnscle to the skull and 
brain from birth until adult life. It was found that the muscle was small at birth 
coraparc<l with the bruin-case, anti consequently the temporal ridge Mras low at this 
period of life, only just reaching on to the parietal bone. After birth the muscle grows 
more rapidly than the lateral area of the skull, and gnulually extends upwards upon it, 
BO that the tom|X)rul ridge reaches a much higher level than in the infant. This 
extension of the muscidar attachment proceeds gradually, and is probably not completed 
until adult life. The growth of the temimral muscle is associated with that of the 
jaws and teeth, and is independent of brain growth. At birth the area occupied by 
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the temporal muscle wiis distinctly below the whole of the corpus callosum, and did not 
reach backwards to the level of its posterior border ; whereas in the adult the corpus 
callosum was entirely within the temporal region. During the period between infancy 
and adult life tlie height of the corpus callosum maintained a fairly constant relation 
to that of the craninm, and the rates of growth of these two structures closely 
corresponded with each other. 

Professor A. Francis Dixon. — The Significance of the to-called Accessory 
Dental Masses somethnes found in the Upper Jawbones. —An examination of a group 
of young Ibo skulls from West Africa leads to the belief that the small “ accessory 
“ dental masses,” which may occur in the maxilla between the second premolar and 
the first molar, have not the important morphological significance sometimes attributed 
to them. It has been suggested that these rudiments, which are fairly common in 
negro skulls, represent aborted or vestigial premolars corresponding to the third 
premolars of platyrhine apes. The Ibo skulls examined do not bear out this interesting 
suggestion, for in them the rudiments can be seen to arise as unabsorbed portions of 
the second milk molar. The origin of the rudiments explains their rather variable 
microscopic structure and the absence, or relatively small amount, of enamel usually 
present. The question as to why fragments of the second milk molars should be 
relatively so frequently retained in eertain races is one of considerable interest. 

Professor G. Elliot Smith, M.A., M.D., F.R.S.— Anthropological tTork in 
Egypt. —The earliest known human remains found in the Nile Valley, when compared 
with those of later times, demonstrate the fact that in predynostic times Egypt and 
Nubia were inhabited by one and the same race, which has persisted in Egypt with 
little or no change in physical characteristics throughout the intervening 6,000 years 
until the present day. On the whole they share the characteristics which distinguish 
the majority of the peoples fringing the Mediternuiean. 

The physical characters of the population are remarkably uniform; they exhibit 
a range of variation, which is not appreciably greater than tliat of the present races 
known to us, though, of course, it is easy to select the extremes of these variations 
and call them “ coarse ” and “ fine ” types or “ negroid ” and “ non-negroid ” strains. 

As we should expect, there is some slight evidence of an infusion of black blood, 
but this is very small in amount, and its effects very much slighter and less widely 
diffused than is commonly supposed to be the case. The negro influence is least 
marked, if indeed it is not a negligible factor, in the earliest predynostic times ; but it 
becomes more and more pronounced in later, and especially so in modern, times. 

From tbe time of the earliest Egyptian dynasties a noteworthy change occurs in 
the physical characteristics of the people of Nubia, and, though in a very much slighter 
degree, in Lower Egypt. The inroad of negroes from the South leads to the trans¬ 
formation of the Nubian population into a hybrid race. And there is some evidence to 
show that even at the time of the Pyramid builders there was some influx of an alien 
race from tbe Levant, which intermingled with the predominant Egyptian population 
of tbe Delta. 

Three thonsand years later a much greater immigration of people presenting tbe 
same alien characteristics poured into Egypt and Nubia. From this time onwards these 
foreign immigrants came to Egypt in a constant stream. 

Report of the Committee to conduct Anthropometric Investigation in the British 
Isles. —This may be considered as the final report of the Committee. The reports 
which have been already issued were reprinted, and included instructions for measuring 
and specimen schedules. 

Report of the Committee to conduct Archaological and Ethnological Researches 
in Crete. —The Committee issued an interim report with an appendix by Mr. C. H. 
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Hawes on hU craniometrical investigations. It is satisfactory to learn that Mr. Ilawos 
proposes to revisit the island next year with a view to completing his researches. 

PnOFESsoR G. Elliot Smith, M.A., M.D., F.K.S .—The Hxetory of Mummifica¬ 
tion in Egypt .—In prcdynastic times in Egypt it was the custom to bury the Inxlies 
of the dead in the sand, roughly 'wrapped in skins, linen, or matting. As the result 
of the dryness of the soil, and the exclusion of the air hy the close Captation of the 
sand to the Ixxly, dessicatioii often occurred before any putrefactii'e changes set in, and 
the corpse tliiis became preserved in a permanent form. 

Thus the idea must have naturally presented itself to the Egyptian people, 
perhaps in early dynastic times, to attempt to secure by art the preservation of their 
dead, which was no longer attained naturally, once it l>ecame the custom to put the 
))ody into a coffin or a rock-cut chamber, because the air tlius buried with the corpse 
favoured putrefaction. The Egyptians would be onconragctl in these attempts, to 
which they no doubt were prompted by their religious l>eliefs no less than hy the 
natural inclination of all mankind to preserve the remains of those dear to them, by 
the help which the properties of their soil and climate afforded them, as well as 
by their knowledge of the properties of the preservative salts, found ready at hand 
in such abunduiice in Egypt, and of the rosins obtained from neighlmuring lands, 
with the properties of w'hich they had been familiar oven in prcdyiiustic times. In this 
way tiie origin of the idea, the reason for attempting to put it into practice, and the 
means for doing so become intelligible to ns. Wo have no exact data to permit us to 
say exactly when embalming was first attempted in Egypt. Although the earliest 
)H>dios certainly known to have been embalmed are of the period of the tenth dynasty 
(found at Sakkara by Mr. Quibell), there is some slight evidence to suggest that some 
form of mummification was attempteil in the time.s of the earliest Pyramid builders. 

By the time of the Middle Empire the general technique of tlie operation had 
attained the stage which in its main features was the conventional pror.edure for the 
succeeding 2,000 years. But it was in the time of the New Empire tliat the process of 
mummification reached its highest development. 

Farther stages in the evolution of the art of embalming were followed by a rapid 
decline. 

Ethnolooy. 

W. Crooke, B.A .—Rajputs and Mnhrattas .—This pai>or was mainly devoted to 
a consideration of the views recently enunciated by Sir II. Utsley on the origin of the 
Bajputs and Mahrattas. 

The former are classed by him, on the evidence of anthropometry, as “Indo- 
Aryans.” But historical and other evidence points to the conclusion that, so far from 
being a distinct ethnical unit, the Rajputs form a status group, compounded from varied 
elements. Thus, in the Ganges valley and along the central ranges of hills, many 
Rajputs are promoted from the indigenous, so-called “ Dravidian,” races. This fact is 
familiar to all ethnologists. More important and novel is the evidence from epigraphy 
recently discovered, which shows that many of the Rajputs in the Punjab and Rajpiitana 
are sprung from Scythian and Hun invaders. These foreigners were a brachycephalic 
people, and the failure of craniometry to detect this strain in the present population 
may bo due cither to insufficient investigation or to the impossibility of classifying 
mixed races on the basis of skull fonn. 

Next, it was shown that there is no historical justification for the assumed 
Scythian entry into the Deccan and Southern India os far down as Coorg. The 
presence in those regions of a brachycephalic strain, whatever may be its origin, 
cannot be due to a Scythian or Hun invasion. 

The Mahrattas, again, do not constitute a stable ethnical unit. They are a status 
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group, tlie bajiin being tlie “ Dravidian ” or indigenous Kanbi tribe. The higher classes, 
owing to their rise in social importance, have asserted and obtained the right of 
connubium with the Rajputs. 

It was suggested that the influence of environment and sexual selection has been 
to some extent overlooked in recent discussions on the ethnology of India, and that 
these Causes may possibly explain the uniformity which characterises the physical 
character of the people of the Punjab. 

E. Sidney Hautdand. — Oh a Collection of Dinhn Laics and Customs. —Collected 
by Captain H. D. E. O’Sullivan. [Journ. Roy. AnUtr. Inst.'] 

C. G. Skliomaxn, M.D.—TAc Veddas. —The Veddas may most conveniently be 
considered under three headings, Veddas, Village Veddas, and Const Veddas, for it 
seems that at the present day the Veildas fall into three groups characterised by 
iliffcrent sociological features. The coast Veddas fish and have Iwrrowed largely from 
their Tamil neighbours, while tlie village Veddas liave, to a considerable extent, 
intennarriod with the Sinhalese. But in spite of these lapses both groups retain the 
remains of their old clan organisation in the majority of their settlements, showing 
their connection with those less contaminated and wilder folk who have commonly been 
spoken of ns rock ” or “ jungle ” Veddas. On the psychical side, the life of all 
Vetldas is unusually limited in every aspect except one, namely, their regard for the 
dead, and oven this regard, which attains the intensity of a cult, ha.s givcu rise to no 
decorative art; indeed, a number of crude drawings, for the most part of animals and 
men, executed on the walls of certain caves, were the only examples of decorative art 
seen, and personal adornment is at the lowest ebb. But althoiigli this cidt has produced 
no pictorial or plastic art, it 1ms givcu rise to a series of dances, often pantomimic, 
and so perhaps in the nature of imitative magic, but whether pantomimic or not, 
accompanied, except in certain exceptional circumstances, hy oflerings of foo<l to the 
spirits of the departed. Though others take part in them, these dances are ]>erformeil 
es()cciully hy men who have lieen trained to invoke the yaku, os the spirits of the dead 
are culled, and the use of a ceremonial arrow witli a blade over a foot long luid a short 
handle is an indispensable feature of some of these ceremonies, in idl of which the 
“ shaman ” becomes possessed by one or more of the yaku ho invokes. 

Finally, as to Inuguagc: nil Veildas speak Sinhalese or dialect of Sinhalese with 
a predominance of ch sounds which makes Vodda talk sound harsh, and ha-s led to the 
belief that they have a language of their own ; but in addition many Veddas have also 
a small numlier of words which are not obviously Sinhalese, or are Sinhalese periphra.ses; 
these classes of words arc specially used in hunting and in addressing the yaku. 

Miss B. Pullex-Burky. —Four Weeks in ATtw Britain. 

Arcuaology. 

J. P. Droop, B.A.— Neolithic Culture in North Greece. —Recent exploration 
of the neolithic culture of Northern Greece has shown that the plain districts of 
Southern Pelasgioti.n, Thessaliotis, Phthiotis, Malis, and Phocis were inhabited from 
an early date by three peoples alike in culture, and near akin, but distinguishable by 
the varying style of their painted pottery. 

The stone implements consist of celts (soraetimas bored), rubbers, and polishers; 
while obsidian chips arc much more frequent than flint. 

Traces of eight successive settlements show that the period of painted pottery 
gradually passed, after tlie fourth settlement, into a ]>erio<l of unpainted polished ware. 

The eighth neolithic settlement is roughly dated to 1300 b.c. by the presence of 
important Myccneau sherds. 

A series of tombs sunk into the remains of this eighth settlement indicates a 
subsequent poor bronze periml. Thus, during the development of the AUguian bronze 
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ciiltiu'e the north of Grcoco was still iu an Age of Stone, and nse«l bronze only at 
a comparatively late date, and presumably but for a short while before the introduction 
of iron. 

The date at which these neolithic peoples brought in their comparatively high 
ctdtnre may 1>e placed in the middle of the third millennium. 

M. Thompsox, B.A. — The Excavations of the British School at Athens at the 
Sanctnary of Artemis Orthin at Sjrarta. —The sanctuary of Artemis Orthia, one of 
the most important centres of Spartan religion, and especially celebrated for the aniiiial 
scourging of the Spartan l>oys, was discovered in 1906. This year’s work gave the 
remains of the primitive temple contemjtomry with tho great archaic altar, and like it 
resting on the cobble pavement. The mBs.s of votive offerings wits c.s|>ecially rich in 
its neighlKMirliood. 

Tho primitive temple has I>ecn largely destroyed by the foundations of the later 
temple. The part preserved lies on the south side of tho Inter building, and fairly 
symmetrically with regard to tho altar, although the orieiitution is slightly different. 

The remains were covered with a mass of earth burned red, recognisable as the 
remains of mud-brick walls dostroyc<l by fire. Beneath this were the foundations of 
the end and part of the side of a rectangular building con.sisting of a single course 
of nndres.«od stones. At tho west end of this building the walls contained some 
vortical slabs in situ, and there were traces of a small inner cclla. Along what was 
probably the central line of the building was a row of irregular stone slabs laid flat 
at intervals of about a yard, and corres]iondiug to these iu position were similar slabs 
set in the foundation of the walls. All the slabs seem to have sup|>ortcd womlen 
timbers, those built into tho wall serving as a frame for the building, and the others 
forming a row of pillars down the centre. The eastern part was completely destroyed, 
and with it all jrossibility of recovering the form of the entrance. A fragment of roof- 
tile was found, but clearly later than the building itself. This, however, almost certaiidy 
had a gable roof, with a row of pillars supi>orting the roof-tree. It is noticeable that 
the temple at Thermos in A'tolia, which replaced a similar mud-brick building, hail a 
row of pillars down the middle. 

In this primitive building wo may see the earliest Dorian style, and the conclusions 
drawn from its remains point to a building essentially identical with that which 
Doespfcid has already rcconstmctcd from the indications afforded by extant monuments 
of the developetl Doric style. 

Much progress has also 1)cen made iu the excavation and study of tho votive 
offerings. The suggestion that tho so-called Cyrcnaic pottery is really Laconian has 
been very fully confirmed by tho discovery of Cyreiiaic vases, and still more by the 
series of pottery leading up to and degenerating from tho fine Cyrenaic style. 

Of the terra-cotta masks which were such a feature of the excavation of 1906 
many more have been found, and they have been proved to belong almost entirely to 
the late sixth and early fiftli century, tho period immediately following tho building 
of the later temple. No ivory dates from the time when its place was taken by bone. 
All the rich series of carved ivories, this year much increased, lielongs to the period 
when the primitive building wa.s still standing. 

T. Asuuy, M.A., D.Litt. — The Four Principal Ayueducts of the City of Rome 
in Classical Times. —Among the aqueducts which supplied the city of Rome the fonr 
which came from the upper volley of the Anio were the most important—the Aiiio 
Yetus, the Aqua Marcia, tho Aqua Claudia, and the Anio Novus. 

Considerable remains of these conduits still exist. Their course, known fairly well 
as far as the village of Gallicano, iu the district between the Sabine and the All>an 
Hills, has hitherto been treated as unknown between Gallicano and the point some 
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seven miles oat of Rome, where they emerge for the last time from the ground, and 
run upon arches into Rome. Careful investigation, and especially the search for pieces 
of the calcareous deposit brought down by the water, which was removed from the 
channels when they wore cleaned (which must have been frequently necessary), have, 
however, mode it possible to determine their course accurately. 

Report of tke Committee to condvet Arehaologieal and Ethnological Inveetiga- 
tioiu in Sardinia. —Dr. Duncan Mackenzie was able to visit Sardinia last autumn, 
and spent nearly two months in the island. His researches were mainly devoted to 
the study of the relation between the “ nurnghi ” and the so-called ** tombs of the 
giants,” the latter consisting of long chambers—sometimes as much as 50 feet long, 
but only 3 or 4 feet broad and high—with a semi-circular area, inclosed by upright 
slabs or by walling in front of them ; and he was able to discover several cases in 
which the ” nuraghe ” and the tomb seemed to be in such close relation to one another 
(the latter ))eing placed on a mouud in the neighbourhood of, and easily visible from, 
the former) as to make it clear that the former was the fortified habitation, and the 
latter the family tomb. This was still clearer in several instances where the “ nuraghe ” 
itself dominated a group of smaller circular buildings, no doubt dwellings under the 
protection of the ” nuraghe,” and usually incloeed in a ring wall starting from it. 

C. T. CuBRELLY. — A Seguence of Egyptian Stone Implements. — The rough 
early pieces are found in the cemented quaternary gravels of the Thebaid. The 
development of the paheolith may be seen from the depth of the patina and also the 
scratebings; fourteen distinct shades of colour may be seen. 

The flint of the Thebaid is of a uniform kind and colour, and except for tlie 
oldest forms the implements have been lying on the plateau under the same conditions 
for different periods of time. In addition to the depth of colour many pieces are 
reworked and show more than one patiiiation. Several thousand pieces were examined, 
aud form and patination were found to go together. Each type of implement has 
definite limits of patination. 

The neolithic implements of the Thebaid show little patination. The Faytim 
neoliths show a considerable amount of patination and also reworkiug. In these the 
patination is different from the TheWid ones, us the flint is of a difi'erent kind. 

The enormous length of time of the neolithic period is shown by the number of 
totally unpatinated implements that ore made by re-working deeply patinated neoliths. 
The forms similar to those obtained from the predynastic tombs show little or no 
patination. 

Rbv. W. a. Adams, B.A. —Some Ancient Stone Implement Sites in South 
Africa. —The sites examined were five in number:— 

1. The bill-slope near the coast at Bosroan’s Crossing, Stellenbosch, yielding rudely 
chipped picks and other implements of the palaeolithic type, embedded in clay. 

2. The Karoo, near Kimberley. From this were collected weather-worn specimens, 
showing the transition from the older form of palseohthic implement to,the neolithic axe. 

3. The Yaal River terraces, near Kimberley. There is an extensive stone imple¬ 
ment side at Pniel, where the process of manufacture can be clearly traced. Higher up 
the banks “ pygmy implements were also discovered. 

4. The uplands of Rhodesia, near Bulawayo. Roughly chipped disc-like scrapers 
were procured, and well-made “ pygmies.” 

5. The headlands av the Victoria Falls. Palmolitliic implements were here 
collected, some of them of chalcedony, of large size and highly glazed. A few flakes 
are water-worn. 

[A report of the other papers read before the section will appear in a subsequent 
number of Man.] 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Australia. With Plate L. Roth. 

Australian Canoes and Rafts. By W. E. Roth, M.R.C.S., Local QD 
Correspondent of the Royal Anthropological Institute. 00 

Canoos aro of two cliutses, ncvordiiig os they arc niatlo from bark or dug out from a 
tree>trmik. On Plato L, Figs. 1 and 2, arc ahown two sucli bark caiiooa, the ono from the 
Gulf Coaat (Fig. 1), tho other from the East Coast (Fig. 2). The former is miulo 
of a single bark sheet, folded in its length, and sewn witli cano at tho extremities; the 
sides are kept apart by a very primitive form of stretcher, too much stretching being 
limited by intermediate tics. A large conch shell, <&c. is used us a Imiler when tho 
water splnshos in, an event which is of very frequent occurrence, considering that those 
frail craft may he ohservoil skimming along in pnictically all weathers. .Should the 
canoe turn turtle, tho savages are so exjjert in their use that they cun scramble in again 
after hailing, notwithstanding that a rough wind may ho blowing. Thu paildlc used is 
a mangrove stock, the naturally flattened butt of which docs duty for a bitulo. On tho 
East Coast tho bark canoes are on the whole smaller, and can ho built of one, ntroly of 
two, .sometimes of three, separate sheets uarefnlly sewn and caulked; this latter is 
effected by means of tho “ paper-tree'* bark, which markedly swells when wetted. In 
the neighbourhood of tho Tiilly River tho puddles aro small stpinrc pieces of wnu<l, 
or bark, materials which arc said to have replaced tho two largo pearl-shells which 
were employed before the days of European settlement. Tho author has watched 
the whole process of manufacture of those cnift, which requires a couple of days for 
completion. 

“Dug-out” canoes arc found on tho oxtromo north of Cape York Peninsula and 
thence down the eastern coast-line to about the neighbourhooil of Ilinchinbrooko Island, 
one of the many Iteaiity-sjrats of Northern Queensland. There is little doubt that those 
“ dug-outs ” are of Papuan origin, a dovclopmcnt of tho wonderful vcssols described in 
New Guinea. Indeed, certainly up to four years ago, tlm hulls were traded along three 
different routes from the Commonwoaith’s most northerly possession to various islands 
of the Torres Strait, whence some of them came into Queensland. In the author's 
experience, the original trade price to the island middle-man was six pounds of tobacco 
and a tomahawk. This does not, however, imply that tho Queensland savages cannot 
make “dug-outs” for themselves, but a long time and considerable patience is required 
for burning and chipping one out. Thu prow is u.cually more or leas flattened to 
enable the fisherman to stand here and throw his harpoon at the turtle or fish that 
ho may be after. In the more northern latitudes each “ dug-out ” is provided with 
two out-riggers or floats (Phite L, Fig. 3)—tho New Guinea pattern—but further 
south there is only one (Plate L, Fig. 4). With fine weather and strong paddles, 
these craft, though heavy and cumbersome, can travel Id to 20 miles a day in the 


open sea. 

Tho kind of raft found on the Wellesley Group of i3land.i in the Gulf of Carpentaria 
is shown in Plate L, Fig. 5. It is formed of niuneroiis logs of “white mangrove” 
tied together at the butts as well ns at tho extremities, with the result that it is 
much narrower forward than at the stern. On top is placed some sea-wood, a sort 
of oushion for tho voyager to sit upon. With such frail craft tho savages will not only 
visit island and island, bnt even cros.s over to the mainland, usually on the one course, 
making for a .spot somewhere in the vicinity of Point Parker. As might bo expected, a 
raft like this, in spite of the paddle that dircct.s it, will occasionally be carried out to sea 
by a sadden gale, when the traveller may l>c picked up by passing steamers ; but these 
are few and far between up here. The author knows of three such cases where tho 
reuturesome native has been rescued, but, unable to render himself intelligible a,s to 
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wbicb of the nmiiy islands, or group of islands, was bis home, 1ms had to bow to the 
inevitable and become a landsman without kith or kin. In one of these three cases it 
was reported that a would-be extra-intelligent policeman, being detennined upon dis¬ 
covering whence the survivor had originally come, showed the savage an atlas-map of 
the Gulf of Carpentaria, and could not undei'stand why the latter was niiable to point to 
his place of origin. 

Log-rafts are tdso met along the eastern con.<)t-liuc, on the Mulgrave, Russell, 
Barron, Tully, and other rivers, an<l arc usually punted along with a polo. They are 
mode of from three to five or six odd lengths of light timbers tied together near their 
ends with native rope. Three trunk-stems of the wild banana will support any ordinary 
savage. According to whether the structure is intended for temporary or permanent 
use, so it is the less or inoic carefully trimmed and strung together ; iu the hitter 
case a fire may l>o often obscrveil cairicd on a layer of clay. Suirh a raft is used 
for comparatively short distances, and is very different from the variety found in the 
Gulf of Carpentaria. The illustration (Plato L, Fig. 6) was taken on the Tully 
River; tho “ white ” on the individual’s head and face is really the remnants of the 
white cockatoo feather-down stuck on for the sake of ornament at certain of the 
native ceremonies, one of which ho had just come from attending. W. E. ROTH. 


New Guinea: Totemism. Seligrmann. 

Note on Totemism in New Guinea, with reference to "Man,” QQ 
1908, 76 and 84. By C. G. Beligmami, M.D. Ou 

Tlie interest attaching to Dr. Rivers’ note on “Totemism in Fiji” (Man, 1908, 
75), and to Father W. Schinidl’s comment (Man, 1908, 84) upon this, leads me to 
draw attention on the similarity of tho Fiji totemism discus.scd by these two authorities 
and that prevailing in sontii-castoni British Now Guinea. Both aro characterised by 
the possession by each unit, whether this lio a clan (B.N.G.), a tribe or division of 
a tribe (Fiji), of a series of totems belonging partially or entirely to different groups 
of living tilings ; that is to say, by a system of “ linked totems,” using the term b}' which 
I speak of this form of totoinism in the forthcoming ro[H>rts of the Diuiicls Expedition 
to British Now Guinea. It must, of course, be remembered that the Fijians have 
advanced further than the inhabitants of British New Guinea, ns is shown by the 
existence of gmls among the former; but when allowance is made for this, the 
resemblance of the two systems of linked totems is very striking. 

Thus in Fiji the totems of the Wailevu division of tho Nadran people are a bird 
(jjuiliyago)., the dog, and a fish called dabea. Further, tho Nadran people ore not 
allowed to eat yams for two months in the year (Rivers), or, more generally, such 
“secondary totems” are cooked with certain marks of respect (de Marzun). 

In south-eastern Now Guinea the typical arrangement of totems is for each clau to 
have a bird, fish, snake, and plant totem. This condition prevails iu Millie Bay ; the 
bird totem is nearly always the most important; sorootimos two birds are linked 
together os of, roughly, cipial importance ; as in the case of one of the Wagawaga 
(Milne Bay) clans, which has two practically equally important bird totems, Siai 
(Paradisea raggiana) and a small bird called Kulokulo. In Tubetnbe, an island of 
the Engineer group, plant totems are absent, except possibly in the case of one immigrant 
elan. In the Trobriand group the snake may be said no longer to exist as a totem, 
and the fish totem is of less importance than in Milne Bay. But here each main bird 
totem has linked with it a four-footed vertebrate—pig, dog, crocodile, or “ iguana.” 

On the mainlaud at Bartle Bay, opposite the d’Eiitrecosteaux group, almost all 
possible variations occur in the linked totems of the three neighbouring communities 
of Wamira, Wedau, and Gelaria, tho most striking features being the loss of the plant 
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totem aud the great importance attacliod to tlie sniiko totem. I have tabulated aoinc 
of the variations of tlio linked totems in south-eastern British New Guinea, im this 
is by for the easiest methotl of repre-seiitiiig the facts under diseussion and have nt 
the eud placed two Fijian examples for comjtarison. The iinportanee of each of the 
totems in the New Guinea groups of linked totems is indicated by a numeral in 
brackets, and for the sake of simplicity no mention 1ms been made of the nnino of 
the clan to which each group of linked totems belongs. 


Localitv. 

1 1 

BxnD. 1 

1 ‘ 

Four-kooted 

Vertebrate. 

Fish. 

S.SAKB. 

Plant. 

Milne Bsiy 

(U.N.O.). 

! BinI of I’arailiM.* 
i (I) and A’wbi. 
kulo Cl). 

-- 


Kantu (2) • 

(H). 

ilodau (t). 

Tiibcfulic 

(B.N.O.). 

Fishbawk(I) - 

— 


W'limmu (2) 

OulM^i ca) 

— 

Trobrianils 

(U.N.O.). 

j FIsJdiawk (1) - 

Dojr C2) 

- 



.VrAH ca). 

Wiimira (B.N.Q.) 

1 IIV/(1) • - 




j ti'iintlniilt (1) Cll 

1 l.■ollKtriclo^). 

— 

11 11 

j Fowl (l)aial blue 
I»i«cou (2). 



— 

■ Irikifi (1) C* 

1 venonuiDs 

1 suaku). 


11 •• 

Ca«»wary (1) and 
Jfpulo (2). 

— 


JtoHri (/ S) 
Moga (f 3). 

(iahadi Cl) C* 
constrictor). 

— 

Wctlau (B.N.G.) 

1 Fisldiawk (1), 

' hawk (2), and 
fowl (2). 



Slimk (1) - 1 

1 

.Vuiniri CS) 



.Sea • gidl (1), 
<iaail C-)> mid 
kurekoir (2). 

'• fguniin " 

(1) 

i 

Xturari Cl) 

s 

Gelnria (B.N.(i.) 

Honibill (2) 

Fig (a) 

- 

1 

i 

, Oanthtii Ca con- 
I strict or) Cl). 


Fiji. W'ailcvu j 

(KiTors). 1 


Dog - 

- 

• * 1 

1 - 

Vani. 

Waliiitnala (dc 
Hasan). 

Parrot... 

Viiktil • 

_! 

; 1 

i 

1 


1'tuiti Cs 

tree). 


1 could obtain no uccouut of the origin of the Now Guinea linked totems at 
Milne Bay or Tuhetube, but on the Marshall Bcnnct Islands close to the Trobriunds 
each clan traced its totems to a hole in the ground from which emerged the ancestors 
of the clan bearing with them their luiinial totems while their plant totems grew near 
the place of their emergence into the upper world. At Gelurin, in the hills behind 
Bnrile Bay, Gartthoi is the snake totem of the clan, which I believe to be the most 
important of the community. To the south-west of Gelariu there stands a double- 
peaked mountain whose peaks are called Vinra and Gaova. On Viora was bom the 
snake Garuboi^ who “ made us, the beasts, earth, and we know not what other things,*’ 
aud it was he who long ago separated mimkind into clans {banaga) and named 
them. Here, then, the totem has taken upon itself cerbiiu go<llike attributes without 
ceosiug to be one, altliougli the most importaut, of a series of linked totems. 

C. G. SELIGMANN. 
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Solomon Islands. Edge-Partington. 

stone-headed Clubs from Malaita, Solomon Islands. By J. Qfl 

Edge-Pnrtingtou. l| 

Baron von HiigolV note in Mas (1908, 16) on the stone-hoadcU clnbs of Malaita. 
1)08 opened up one of the most interesting subjects connected with the history of the 
Solomon Island.H. Baron von Hiigcl is in error, I think, in supposing that the two 
clubs ho illiLsIratcs come from different islands, and also that this form of club was used 
only by pttrsons of miilc, or that they were made in small nnmliers; nor do I consider 
that they were survivnls of an earlier type. In order to give my reason for thinking so 



it will be necessary to recapitulate what 
has already been published on this subject. 
To Lord Amherst of Hackney and Mr. 
Basil Thomson wo owe a debt of gratitude 
for their laboiu^ in translating tho various 
Spanish manuscripts which form the subject 
matter of their work cutitled The Dis¬ 
covery of the Solomon Islands by Alvaro 
de MendaHa i;i 1568, published by the 
Hakluyt Society in 1901. From this we 
learn that to those clnbs the islands them¬ 
selves owe their name, as the (slitors point 
out in their introduction that doubtless 
“ tliese stone clnbs were partly responsible 
“ for the wild stories of gold in tho 
“ islands that were current in Peru for 
“ many years afterwards, if not for tlic 
“ suggestive name of ‘ Islns de Salomon ’ 
“ itself,” to the end, as Guppy {The 
Solomon Islands^ p. 247) puts it^ that “ the 
“ Spaniards supposing them to bo the 
“ islands whence Solomon obtained his 
“ gold for the temple at Jerusalem, might 
“ l>e induced to go and inhabit them. 
“ Thus the name of tho new discovery 
“ was itself a pious fraud.” 

In spite of the fact that these clubs 
are now extremely rare, a fact bonie out 
by Guppy, who remarks (p. 74) that no 
weapons of the character of maces came 
under his observation, yet they must at one 
time have been extremely common in the 
island of Malaita, and not confined only to 
persons of rank as suggo.«ted by Baron 
von Ilugel, for, to quote again from the 


Hakluyt volume “ most of the inhabitants seemed to have been armed with clnbs, 
“ with stone heads covered with plaited grass.” One of these had been seen at 
the east end of the Guadalcanar, and the fact tlmt they are mentioned in most 
of the manuscripts testifies to the profound impression that they made •npou tho 
Spaniards, who judged them from their weight to be of gold. The soldiers carried 
on a brisk trade by bartering caps for them, until detected by Henriquea, who, 
to check them, dispelled tho pleasant fallacy by hammering two of them together 
until they broke, tliough the metallic appearance of tho fracture seems to have 
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left some of the Spanianls unconvinced. On p. 4.5 (Gnilego’s iiarmtivo), “\Vc 
“ found in this inland (Mninytn) kiioi>s of the sixe of oniiiKCM of ii incrnl that npfMinrcd 
“ to l>e gold, IhjIow wliicli iiictnl was pearl shell. They have them fixed upon a slick 
“ to fight with when they come to close quarters; most of them carry them.” 

Then on p. 182 (Mendana’s narrative), “ Wo found in these islands some cliihs, 
“ seemingly of metal covered with woven p.tlni ; they arc very heavy and arc uswl in 
“ warfare.” In a footnote the editors say that the stone is of a very hard and heavy 
volcanic formation, cx>nt)iining specks of pyrites, which in the inflamed iinagiiiation of 
Gnllogo and his companions “iKxnuno gold.” Mr. Wo«xlfortl furnishes the following ;— 
“ That in this part of Maluita and nowhoi'c else in the .Solomons, except Uciincll Islantl, 
are made small Initou-likc clubs about IK inches long, which are said to lie used for 
“ giving the eoup-dr-gr/ief. to wonmled prisoners.” In the IJrisbanc Museum there is a 
8 tur-sha]icd stone-hcmlcd club laivcllLsi us coming from Rcnncll 
Island (T/re Ethnographical Album, III., plate .'14, Xo. 7). I think, 
however, that bcfoi-e this can bo acccjitcd as a true locality further 
evidence is necessary. Mr. Wowlfonl has informed me that “ the 
pimt of Maluita ” whei-o the clubs arc mr.de is the neighliourhnod 
of Royalist llarlmiir. 

The clubs which I figure (Nos. I and 2) arc now in my 
collection, and come from the same source ns those in the Cum* 
bridge Mii.semn, and in etich case Nos. 1 have lioeu already 
published on tlio plate facing p. xl in the Hakluyt volume rcfciTcd 
to. I also illustrate the British Museum specimen qiiotcil 
by Baron vou IlQgel. Amongst my i>nj>crs I have a 
record of a further specimen, hut do not know in whose 
possession it is : it diflers from any of the others in 
having a bifurcated handle. Both in this s{XH;imcn and in 
two of those figured in The Ethnographical Album, III., 
plate 34, there is a cord attached to, or near to, the 
business end. This is evidently not a wrist cord in the 
ordinary sense, but a loop for ])assing over the ana in 
order to leave the hand free for other wcu(h)iis, either 
of offeiice or defence. Of the spccimcn.s figured in the 
album. Fig. 1 is in the Muclcay Museum of tsydney University; 

Fig. 2 was, when 1 drew it, in the possession of the Rev. George 
Brown, of Sydney; and Fig. 3 is in the Australian Mn.seuui, 

Sydney. 

The Rev. Walter iveus, of the Melanesian Mis.sion, resident in 
Dlawa, gives me the following as the native name of these clubs:— 
fVarc-uhatt or IVare-ni-kau (Hau = stone—i, or ni, tlie genitive). 

J. EDGE-FARTINGTON. 


Solomon Islands. Woodford. 

Note on Stone-headed Clubs from Malaita, Solomon Islands. Ql 

lig C. M. IVoodford, Local Correspondent of the Royal Anthropological ul 
Institute. 

With reference to the Article No. 16 by Baron Anatole von Iliigel, which appeared 
iu Max for March, 1908, upon the subject of the so-called chiefs maces from the 
Solomon Islands, the Baron appears to have overlooked the tlescriptiou and illustration 
of these clubs given iu The Discovery of the Solomon Islands (London : Hakluyt 
Society, 1901). 
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Tho only pluco of origiu of these baton-sliaped clubs is well known to be the south 
coast of the Island of Malaita, near the entrance of the Marnmisiki Pas.sago; in fact tho 
very locality where they were observed by the Spaniards more than 300 years ago. I 
regret to say that they ore now being manufactured for sale to tourists and curiosity 
banters. The stone heads of these clubs or innces are generally formed of a ball of 
pyrites, which occurs plentifully in nodular form in parts of tho Island of Maluita. It 
wis the glittering appenmneo of the pyrites in tho heads of the clubs whicit led the 
Spaninrd.s to suppose that they contained gold. 

From enquiries on tho spot I have u-scertainetl that they are known its “ Haukari.” 
The name of the nodular stone head lieiug “ ban," and of the ornamented handle 
“ lariau.’’ Their use is said to be in connection with dances, but a superstitious value is 
also attnchal to them, and they arc supposed to give power to the bearer when carried 
in war. They are eturied suspondod round the neck, the head uppermost and the stafi' 
depending down the contro of tho back. A string, fastened just lielow the hoiul of the 
club with a loop at ono end and a toggle-shaped button of pearl shell at the other, is 
nsod to carry them in this position. I gave a genuine specimen sonic years ago to 
Lord Amherst of Hackney with such a string and toggle attached. 

Mr. Basil Tlioiason, tlto editor, with Lord Amherst, of tho work above quoted, 
supposed these clubs to have some connection with tho stone-headed clubs from New 
Ireland, and iutrorlnccs an illustration (/or. eif., p. 182) in support of his supposition, 
which, on tho contrary, conclusively shows that they have not the remotest connection 
with one another. Equally unfounded is his siipjiosition that they have any connection 
with the stone-headed Inton clubs from Kcnnoll and Bellona Islamts (/oc. ell., p. xl., 
note). They arc of a totally difTcreut tyjio. The inhabitants of these two islands arc- 
pure Polynosians and luivo no connection whatever with the Melanesian inhabitants of 
tho Solomon groii]). 

Of those Bciinoll and Bellona clubs I only know of the existence of three specimens. 
One of tbccM} is, I believe, figured in Edge-Partington's Album, and is, I think, in the 
innsenin at CliristcLurch, New Zealand ; another is at the Church House, Westminster : 
and a third is at present in private hands, but may eventually come into my possession, 
in which case it is dostineil for the British Museum. 

ClIAULES M. WOODFORD. 

England: Archseologry. Sturge. 

The Polished Axe -found by Canon Qreenwell in a Flint Pit at QQ 
Grime’s Graves. By TV. Allen Siurge. Oi. 

It recently cmno to my knowledge that a section of prehistoric archieologists had 
arrived at tho coucitisiou that the jiolishcd axe found in ono of the galleries of tho pit 
at Grime’s Graves explored by Canon Greenwell, F.R.S., in tho year 1870* was a 
forgery ; or, if a genuine axe, that it Inul been placed in the imsitiou in which it was 
found by ono of the workmen engaged in the excavutions. U]Kin this alleged fact 
it ha.s been sought to base a theory that prehistoric flint pits like those at Grime’s 
Graves, Cissbury, and elsewhere, belong to a very early period of the neolithic 
civilisation ; or that they may oven date from prc-ncolithic times. Tho preseneo of a 
fine {Kilislictl axe in tho only pit ut Grime’s Graves hitherto explored would put an 
end to any such possibility, and os the theory has recently been published in an 
antiquarian periodical, together with a definite statement that the axe had been 
surreptitiously introduced into the workings by modern workmen, it seemeil wortli while 
to investigate the matter as fully as was possible after so long a lapse of years. I 
therefore entered into eorrcspondoiico with such of the prehistoric archsologists as 

• Aia/a. Jikiutl. Sue., N..S., Vol. II., p. 419. 
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I knew to have accepted this Ktaterociit, witli a view to ascertaining tlio grouiiiU on 
which the idea of mala fidtt on the part of tlie workman was founded. Without going 
into details I may say that I found that there was not one tittle of ovidcnec in its 
favour. It tumctl out that the whole matter entered ii\to tho category of the old story 
of the “ Three Dlnck Crow.s.” The origin was finally traced hack to an c-xprossion of 
opinion on purely esoteric grounds that the axe ought not to have been found there. 
After the usual fashion this expression of opinion, having pa.sso«I from mouth to mouth 
a certain number of times, had crystallised into the dcfiiiitc statement that the axe had 
been placed where it was found by a workman who had since conrcs.scd his misdeed. 

Happily we still have Canon Grccnwcll with ii-s and the next thing was to 
apply to him for his account of the find. Ho kindly sent mo tho following statement:— 
“ I had never heard until I learned it from your letter that any doubt had been cast 
“ on the finding of tho stone a.xo in the gallery of tho pit at Grime's (imvo.s. As it is 
“ desirable that such a report should be shown to l>e without the slightest foundation, 
“ I may os well tell you the true story of its discovery. As you aro aware, tho 
greater part of the excavation of tho chalk in the pit and the gidlerios counected 
“ with it wa-s made by a pick fashioned out of the antler of a red doer, of which 
“ 1 found seventy-two in the fiHing-in of tho pit and its galleries, the only one I 
“ opened of tho large numiier existing at this place. 1 may ex])laia that when one 
“ pit or gallery had becu cleared out and tho stratum of fiint removol, it was Ailed in 
“ with tho chalk e.xcavate<l in making another pit or gallery. The sides of these 
“ workings were covered with the marks mode by the ]>oint of the picks, and nothing 
“ was seen except those pick marks until the Alliiig-iu ha<l Iteeii removed aliout 
“ half-way along one of the galleries. I then saw among the pick marks a clean 
“ cut, and I immediately said, ‘ They are using a stone axe.’ As the work w'eiit on 
“ I observed that tho cut became loss sharp, when I said, ‘ The axe is becoming blunt,’ 
“ and shortly after, seeing that tho cut liad Imcoine a little shorter at one end, 1 told 
the workman that a piece had been broken off’ the edge of the uxe. A day or 

“ two afterwards one of the workmen came up from l>elow to whore I was sitting 

“ with some visitors at lunehooii, and said to me, ‘ We’ve found him.’ Said 1, 
“ ‘ Found him; who have you fntiiid ? ’ To which ho ropliwl, ‘ Grime.’ I had 
“ chaffwl the men, telling them that some day when they were at work Grime would 
“ make his appeantnee and polish them oft'. 1 iit once went down the ladder to the 
“ bottom of the pit, and along the gullcry up to the face of the Alliiig-in they were 
“ removing. ‘ Wliero is Grime ’ said I, thinking they Inal found a skeleton. ‘There,’ 
“ wa.s the reply, pointing to a place altont half-way np the face. On looking I saw 
“ through the broken chalk u dark-looking ohjoci, tho nature of which was not 
“ apparent, but I saw at oiicc that niy hojHJ <if getting a skeleton was not to bo 
“ fulAllod, as it was evidently not Imiie, which would have l>cen cream-coloured. 
“ I then had tho iiitervcuiiig broken chalk removed, when to my gntat delight a 
“ ground axe of basalt or sonic similar rock made its appcaruiiee, and on cxnininiiig 
“ it 1 found it was the identical axe with which the murks had licen iiiiide, with a 
“ hlinircil cutting edge, ami with a snnill }iicec hrokcii oft' one corner. It fitted 
“ exactly into tho marks on tlie gallery sides, and was without the sliglitc.st doubt 

“ the tool with which some of the work of excavation hud lieeii done. It is now 

“ in the British Mnsenm with the other things 1 found in the pit 1 o{K‘ne«l. 1 daresay 
“■ if you visited the placi? (I liclicvc the pit and galleries aro still open) you might 
“ find the cuts made by the axe still remaining. I think this will set at rest the 
“ story that it was inailc by one of my workmen, wlio pretended he hud found it 
“ among tho chalk in (ho pit.” 

By a somewhat fortuitous circumstance ami a propo* of a wholly diftercut matter, 
I recently had an interview with the sou of the principal workiimu ongageil in opening 
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the pit at Grime’s Graves for Canon Greenwell, nearly forty years ago. In the 
course of conversation the man spoke with pride of the fact that his father hod worked 
for Canon Greenwell. I showed him some of the red deer antlers which hod been 
used as picks in excavating the pits. “ Yes,” he said,but that wasn’t all, for they 
“ found a granite battle nxe that had been used also for excavating.” UpoJi this I 
carefully questioned him, and it was perfectly evident that no such idea had ever 
crossed bis mind as that the axe was not genuine, both in make and position. Finally 
I put it iwint blank to him whether he hntl over heard that the axe had 1>ccn introduced 
surreptitioijsly by any of the workmen. Ho expressed the grcjitest surprise, and said 
such a thing was quite impossible. Ho hod heard the whole story of its being found 
over and over again from his father, and there never had l>eeii the slightest doubt 
thrown upou it. 

Finally, by the courtesy of Mr. C. IT. Rcail, I have had the advantage of 
ins))ecting the axe itself. It is exactly os described by Canon Greenwell. There 
can be no possible question of the authenticity of the axe, nor of the contemporaneity 
of the breaks of the edge with the general surface of the implement. 

W. ALLEN ST URGE. 

England: Archseology. Dutt. 

New Palseolithic Site in the Waveney Vailey. (Cf. M.ix, 1908, 19.) QQ 
Bg IV. A. Dutt. UU 

A few months ago I drew attention to the discovery of a new pnlieolithic locality 
in the Waveney Valley, and there appeared in Man, 1908, 19, a drawing of a small 

flint implement which had been found on the new 
site. In my note on this discovery I incntionod 
that although two careful students of stone imple¬ 
ments agreed with ino that the implement was 
undoubtedly palieolithic, the late Sir John Evans 
was disinclined to accept it as such, because 
in his opinion its workmanship was not in 
" accordance with that of the implements of tliat 
“ age.” 

Feeling that while so great an authority had 
his doubts in the matter the evidence of a single 
implement from the uow locality could not be 
considered conclusive, I paid two or three visits 
to Rungay, where the gravel pit is situated, and 
in June of this year I was fortunate enough to 
obtain from it the well-worked implement, of which 
I enclose a drawing. Like the specimen first 
discovered, it is made of an artificially detached 
outer flake of flint, aud a small jwrtion of the 
crust of the flint remains on one side of it; bnt it differs from the first specimen in 
being oval in shape instead of pointed. 

The drawing gives a very good idea of the character of the^ flake-work of the 
implement, which, although the crust is gravel-stained, appears to have received 
a partial white weathering of its facets ou the figured side before it became embedded 
in the gravel. Dr. W. Allen Sturge agrees with me that it is undoubtedly palteolithio ; 
so I think it may be considered definitely settled that the Bungay gravel pit is a 
now paheolithic site. As the pit is not used now, in consoqueuce, I understand, of 
its proximity to a golf green, it is not very likely that many other implements will 
bo obtained from it; so the question whether the pointed or the oval be the pre- 
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domiuiiut typo of implenioiit represented (liere will probably remain iiiidctMded. It is 
interesting to note, however, tliat neither of the iinploinents wliiuh have hceii found 
there )>cnrs any roseinhlance to the inneh larger and wcll-murkcd types charaeteristic 
of the only other known pal-.eolithie loeulity in the np]>er part of the Wnveiiey Valley, 
the classic locality of lloxne. \V. A. UrTT. 


REVIEWS. 
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India: Assam. Lyall. 

The Mikirs. By Sir C. Lyall. London : Nutt, 1908. Pp. xvii + 183. 

22 X 14 cut. Price 7*. 6rf. 

Sir Charles Lyall has discharged with lulniirablc fidelity the diificult task of editing 
and reducing to the oRicially pre-scrilKsl order the valuable notes collected auioiig the 
Mikirs by his friend the late Mr. Edwaisl .Slack, a civilian of brilliant promise, whoso 


name is still reineinbcrcKl and 11011001*01 in Assam. To these notes are tulded iiiany most 
useful notes and conimcnts graced by rare scholarship, and in |)articulur, in the Kecttioii 
which deals with the afiinities of the Mikirs, long a diificult problem, ample use has 
)>ocn made of tho materials contained in the volumua of the ^ iteport of the Linguistic 
Survey of India,” in which tho Tilieto-Bnrman dialects arc disenssed. The liook is 
handsoincly illiistnitcd, has a good inde.x, and a useful map, so that the infornintion 
which it contains is plnticd before us in ns convenient a manner as |Kissible. 

The Mikirs are remarkable for their humogcncity and |)encefuliicss, traits which 
mark them out from the mn.s8 of their linguistic congooers in Assam, Nugius, and Kukis 
whose internecine feuds have dniwu upon them the attention of (lovorument on 
many occasions, M’ith the result that by coni^inrison more is known about the turbulent 
trilies than the unofieiiding Mikirs, who pay revenue demands promptly and do not raid 
their iieigbUmrs for heads. They now inhabit the low hills along the boundary of the 
Nowgong District, whither they inigrateil in the middle of the eighteenth century to 
c.scn|>e tho oppression of tho KImsis on the Jaintia or eastern side of the Khasi Uills. 
At an earlier pcriotl they seem to have lived close to the Baniil range, where fliey 
siificrcd on the one side from Naga tribes, such as tho Angamis and the Kabnis, 
and on tho other from the Kuchuri kings of the Diniapnr area. What, therefore, is 
remarkable is not that their customs should show signs of Khasi infliiciicc, but that that 
influence should not have Ixien much greater. Sir Charles Lyall has succinctly suninieil 
up tho (mints in which he truces Khasi inflitencc (p. 152). So far as the language is 
concerned its structure is on the lines of the general run of Tilieto-Burinuu dialects, 
with one notable exception to which I will refer later, but which, whatever its origin, 
cannot bo attributed to Khasi iiiHueiice. In the section on divination and magic 
(p. 35) Sir Charles Lyall oflers tho opinion that divination by egg-breaking is 
“ ovulcntly Imrrowed from the Kliasis.” But there is evidence that the jiractice 
is found among other Tibcto-Burinuii triltcs in Assam. Brown (“ .Statistical Account 
of Manipur,” p. 28) says that among the Kabui Nagus “ egg-breaking us among the 
“ Khasia tribes is also practised.” I.iewin, in his account of the hill tracts of Chittagong 
(p. 98), records the custom of taking omens before marriage by iiicaiis of the interior of 
an egg os in vogue among the Buiijogecs. Eggs are used by Knkis in curing sickness, 
and though tho evidence is not clear, yet I suspect that the eggs are used in order to 
divine the nature of the spirit which has caused the sickness. It is impossible to accuse 
tho Biiiijogces of borrowing this custom from the Khasis, among whom the practice is 
very elaborate and systematic. It is also iiiteixisting to find a parallel to the akemen 
or ripe marriage of the Mikirs (p. 18) among the Tipperah tribes {see Lcwiii, op. cit., 
p. 81 et scq.). A sojourn in the father-in-law’s house is a sociological fact of con¬ 
siderable importance, and the addition to it of a ceremonial tabu against formal 
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intercourso with the bride on the wedding night is n feature which distinguishes the 
Tipperah custom from that of the Mikirs. 

A considoridde (Mirtion of tho liook is devoted to an interesting .study of Mikir 
gnuninar, the most remarkable feature of which is the negative formation of the verb. 
Tho use of a negative suflfix is cominou enough in Tibeto-Biirman dialects, but the 
repetition of tho consonant or consonantal nexus, if tho root l>cgins with a consonant 
or nexus of consonants (p. 85), is unusual, and, so far os my researches go, is peculiar 
to Mikir. Like all languages which primarily consist of monosyllables (whether 
originally or as the result of a long process of detrition is immaterial), Mikir has to 
make use of some one of the familiar methods of difTcroutiating between homophonetic 
monosyllables. With numerals generic determinatives arc used, while with verbs, in 
some COSOS, constant supplements arc used, tho proper employment of which must, os 
Sir Charles Lyall remarks, lie very difficult to master. There are apparently no traces 
of any system of tonal modification. Mikir rejoicos in a unique word for water, for 
while in most Tiboto-Biirman dialects the wonl for water is some variant of the 
root chhu, such ns tui, dzu, >kc., in Mikir it is lanff. Another word of interest as 
peculiar to this language is the word ronff for village, which Sir Charles Lyall connects 
with tho Burmese word rica. The whole of tho latter pai't of tho section ou tho 
affinities of tho Mikirs is devoted to a thorough examination of the classification put 
forward in the “ Linguistic Survey of India Ueport,” Vol. III., Pt. II., p. 379, which 
assigned the Mikira to a group iuterraediate lictweon Boilo and the Nagu dialects, with 
the result (from which on the evidence so skilfully niiirslmllcd and set forth it is 
difficult to differ) that Mikir is intimately connected with the Kuki Chin group of 
languagc.s. Among many valuable portiou.s of this section it is necessary to mention 
in particular tlie conclusions at which Sir Charles Lyall has arrived in regard to the 
phonetic changes which occur in Mikir. We may not yet be able to formulate a 
law of interchange, but work of this kind will help us to it. T. C. HODSON. 


Economic History. Hahn. 

Die Entttehuug der wirUchaftlicAen Arbeit. Von Dr. Ed. Hahn. Heidol- QC 
berg: Wintcri. Uuivorsitatsbuchhaiidhing, 1908. Pp. iv+109. Price 2.50 mks. UU 

Synthetic work in anthropology is very far from keeping pace with the accumu¬ 
lation of materials. In so far as tho latter work is mure urgent in view of the rapid 
changes there are coming over non-European races, this is excusable and even necessary. 
At the same time it should not lie overlooked that, especially in England, by far the 
greater pro|>ortion of observation of native races is furnished by observers who nre not 
even partially trained, and consequently furnish us with no data on many |)oints that 
do not lio ou the surface. Even facts tho observation of which calls for no .special 
gifts escape being recorded, teste the noteworthy absence of data on primitive economics 
in tho average Engli.sh work on i-oces in the lower stages of culture ; and this though 
economics is fur from being an unpopular subject in England a.s things go. 

If English observers are not interested in the economics of primitive peoples, 
English anthropologists arc equally Ijehindhaud. The economic history of the world 
has yet to be written, and such contributions as are made to the study by primitive 
races or conditions are mainly due to Germany mid France. It is but yesterday since 
Dr. Hahn overthrew the venerable error that man has been in succession hunter, 
nomadic herdsman, and cultivator. 

'L'he present work is largely ethnological with a dose of .social reform propaganda ; 
the net result is, however, by no means incongruous, and ns a whole the booklet is 
interosiiug and stimulating. The author reviews his previous thesis os to the economic 
development of maukind, tho important shore of woman in tho domestication of plants, 
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her position amoii)' mniiy primitive jtooplcs as main or oven only provider of food, her 
subordinate social «5/c, and so on. The conclusion wliich )io rlraws is that greater 
economic freedom for woman in the present day is to he sought in the direction of 
making her the legal owner of what she can cum. 

Much of his anthropological material is <lniwn from the Australian : hut it is 
unfortunate that Dr. llalin has not laid Dr. Uotli's H»ithtins under eontrihution. Thoro 
is little to stiplwrt his view that the Iteginnings of cultivation in Auslmlia are due to 
imitation of the whites. Yam culture was found fifty years’ ago hy Gregory in West 
Australia, then almost untonunted hy Europeans, and it was clearly of native origin. 
It is not correct to say that the Australian did not hiiild houses ; hoth in the north-west 
and south-east huts wore solidly coiistrncted, and it is only in curtain areas that 
tumporar)' erections only are known. 

The pro|Misitinn (p. 34) that the inulo in the lowest-known stages of culture docs 
virtually nothing, or that he at most does a little hnnting, and gives wife and children 
part of his booty, is an unfortunnlc uxaggerulion. In Aiistruliu there arc clahorate rules 
as to the division of gnine, and both there and elsewhere the capture of fish is in large 
measure tho task of the males. Generulisutions of this kind are reliable and useful only 
if they are supported hy adc(|tiatc evideneo. Dr. Halm has drawn many of his facts 
from Australia, and it is curious that he should not have realised that the sexes share 
the task of providing fooil. N. W. T. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


British Association. 

Anthropology at the British Association, Dublin Meeting, 
15K)8. (Continued from Max, 1908, 87.) 

AltCH.T.Ol.oOY. 


Anthropologry, 
September 3-9, 
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XiXA F. Layauii. —yotes on an Ancient Land Surface in a River Terrace at 
Ipswich, and on Palteoliths from a Gravel Pit in the Valley of the Lark .—At the 
junction of the river Gipping with the estuary of the Orwell gravelly sands are 
superimposed on the original red river gravels hut se|mrated from them hy a black 
l»ninl varying in thickness from 3 inches to a foot. This haiul reprc.sents an old land 
surface which is largely composed of decayed animal matter. In this hand the following 
remains have licen found : teeth and hones of a large horse, lames and antler of rod 
deer {Cervus vlephus), large tiisk, tooth anil Ijoncs of mammoth, hones of Bos primi~ 
genius, teeth and {mrt of jaw of wolf(C</Mt« lupus'), proximal end of nnlius of bear 
with part of a claw, part of the sternum of a bird, and the shaft of humerus of an 
herbivorous muinniHl which has liccn gnawed. Flint inqilements were discovered in 
eonneetion with these remains : a woll-worke*l scraimr with a number of Hakes, and 
two small )Kiinteil tools of tho Ahlmville type. Those remains were fully 30 feet 
heluw tho present surface. 

The implements from the valley of the Lark were mostly found at a depth of 
18 feet, in coarse gravels which are in sumo parts of a deep red colour, in others 
inclining to light yellow. The tools arc innch rolleil and many have a whitish patina. 
Compiu'ing these palieoliths with those found at Foxliull Hoad, Ipswich, tho most notu)>le 
diti'ercnces are the generally rougher workmanship, and the prevalence of Hint cores of 
considerable size, from which knives have been struck. No examples of these cores 
from East Anglin are included in the Uritish Museum collection, and they do nut appear 
to have attmctcil much attention in England. Conqwring them with the cores from 
Pres.signy and tho hanks of the Indus in Upper Sindh it will lie seen that the examples 
from Suffolk arc of a much rougher type. Should it he found that cores arc usually 
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absent from sites whicU produce flint tools of the Foxliall Itoiid type, it may bo possible 
to recognise a distinction between knife-making tribes and tribes which had not 
discovered the art of making long blades. 

Georoe Clikoii. — On Uie Classi/tcation of the Megalithic and Analogous 
Prehistoric Remaitts of Great liritain and Ireland. —Some reasonable and convenient 
classification of megalithic and related remains is urgently required because of— 

(1) The existing confusien of ideas os to the diflerent types ; and 

(2) The special need of some common method of classification in view of the 

Govemincnt’s promised action with reference to the “ historical monuments ” 
of England. 

The classification suggested aims at precision combined with sufficieut breadth of 
.scope to permit the inclusion of prehistoric dwellings, hillside scnlptiurcs, and other 
antiquities not already included in the scheme of the Earthworks Committee of the 
Congress of Archaeological Societies. \_Liverpool Annals of Archmology and 
AHthropology.‘\ 

Report of the Conunittce to ascertain the Age of Stone Circles .—The committee 
this season Ijegau excavations nt Avebury, confining their attention to the ditch. This 
was found to be extmordinarily deep. In the ditch were found a good stratification 
of pottery from medimval to prehistoric times, and on the chalk at the bottom were 
discovered picks of deer antlers, similar to those at Cissbury and Grime’s Graves. 
'L'he excavations so fnr tend to show that the age of the circle is lute Neolithic or 
early Bronze Age, bat further exploration is necessary before this opinion cun be 
considered os proved. 

J. Guay, B.So.— IFho Built the British Stone Circles? —Closely associated with 
dolmens and avenues in Britain, there are three lending types of circles, namely, the 
Dtu-tuioor, the Aberdeenshire, and the Inverness tyi>cs, the simplest forms lieing found 
in the south. 

The distribution of stone circles in Britain could be simply explained if tre could 
assume that the race who built them first settled in Cornwall and Devon, then migrated 
up through VValo.s, Lancashire, and Sonth-We.st Scotland, ns fur as the month of the 
Clyde, from thence across the midlands of Scotland to the mouth of the Tay, then 
north along the cast coast, through east Abcrdociishire, turning west to Inverness, and 
after that north through Caithness to the Orkney Isles and Lewis. 

The physical characters of the race with which the stone circles are associated 
are nuiquo. It is demonstrable from available data that this race, Avhich is assigned 
to the early Bronze Age, differs from all the other prehistoric race.s found in Britain ; 
it also differs from the prehistoric races of Sweden, Denmark, and .Switzerland. Since 
the physical type of North-West Africa excludes the probability of immigiatiou from 
this region, we would appear to be driven to seek the original homo of these |)eoplo 
in some region of Asia which the present state of our knowledge does not ennlde 
us to identify with certainty. It is interesting to note, however, certain indications 
of affinity with the ancient people of South-West Asia. [A'afure.] 

Rev. II. J. Dukineield Astley, M.A., Litt.D.— Cup- and Ring-Markings .— 
These marks are of wide distribution, archaic examples being found on megalithic 
monuments, the stones of chamberetl tumuli, stone kists, and on rocks and boulders 
in many ports of Great Britain, in Ireland, on the Continent in France, Sintin, Italy, 
and Scandinavia, in China, India, and in North and South America. A.s examples 
among modem savages may be instanced those found in Australia, in Fiji, Easter 
Island, and other parts of the Pacific, ns well as certain parts of Africa. 

It was suggested that cup- and ring-marks are connected with totemism, being 
analogous to the designs on the churinga of the Arunta, and are to be assigned to 
a similar process of primitive psychology. 
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'the. Lake Village a! Glaslonlntrg .— 'Penlh Report of the Committee. —The 
examination of the entire site comprisin" the Glastonbury Lake Village was complettxl 
in 1907, and during the past year an exliaiistivo description has been in course of 
preparation. 

During the past siiinniur tentative explorations have taken place at niintbor 
Lake Village site at Mcare, situated between two atid three miles west of the 
Glastonbury Village. The existence of this site liais been known to Mr. Bulleid 
since 189>5, but the Ghustoiibiiry excavations I>eing in progr&ss no oxauiination was 
attempted until this year. 

The Menro Lake Village lies on the peat moor to the north side of a low ridge 
of ground, on which the village of Menro is built, and from 400 to 600 feet south of 
the River Hrtic. 

The tract of laml in this noighliourhood was at one time occujncd by Mcare 
Pool, n body of water which, in the early part of the 16tli century, was five miles 
in cii'cinnforcnce. All tniccs of this lake have disappeared owing to drainage, and its 
|>osition is now represented by fertile pastures. 

The I^ake Village consists of two distinct groups of circular mounds, separated 
by u level piece of ground about 200 feet in width. 

The site covers parts of five fields, and measures some 250 feet in wi<Uh north 
and south, by 1,500 foot in length cast and west. 

Tentative excavations show that the raniiuds were constructeil on similar lines 
to those at Glastonbury. 

Georob Coffey. — The Distribution of Gold Lunula. —Of the known examples 
of this most characteristic of Irish gold ornaments, sixty have been discovered in 
Ireland itself, six in France, four in England, four in Scotland, two in Denmark, and 
one each in Wales and Belgium. They may be dated provisionally, between 1200 and 
1500 n.c. 

George Coffey. — The Surrioal of La Tine Ornament in some Celtic Pen- 
annular Brooches. —The date of these brooches can bo safely claimed as not later 
than A.D. 700, from the cotnplctc absence of any trace of interlaced ornament 
on them ns well as from the many La T^tio elements surviving in their decoration. 
]Muny of them are no doubt earlier, and may antedate the coming of St. Patrick. All 
are of bron/c, but the enamels with which they uro decontted have disapiieared. 

George Coffey. — Abfe oh the Tara Brooch. —The particular feature of the 
brooch with which the paper dealt, and which had not previously been noticed, was that 
the fine wires of the interlaced patterns, of the central interlacements and of the bead 
of the pin have a minute granulation which is hardly upparciil to the naked eye. 

E. C. R. Armstrong. — A Leather Shield found in eo. T^ngford. —The shield, 
which is circular, was found in Juno of this year in a {>cat bog. It is mode of a solid 
piece of leather, and is 20^ inches in length and 19^ inchc.s ncro.ss. It has an oblong 
central boss, which has been pressed out of the leather and furnished with a cap 
composed of a finer leather, luced on to the 1 m>3.s. The face of the shield is ornamented 
with three ribs, between which are small bo.ssos in sets of three, recalling the decoration 
of the bronze shiedds. The Imck of the shield is fiirnishetl with a leather handle. 
That the s{)ccimen Ls not the leather lining of a bronze shield is clear from the thickness 
of the leather and the lacing of the 1>oss. It is of the same type as the bronze shields 
common to Up})cr and Wesloni Enro}>c. 

G. II. Orfen. — The Origin of Irish Motes. —Ireland offers some advantages over 
the sister i.slBnd as a field for the study of motes, as, from the known history of 
the island, the peoples to whom the erection of its motes can be ascribed are practically 
reduced to three, viz., the Celtic tril>es, meaning thereby the ratce or races that 
exclusively occupied Ireland prior to the Scandinavian invasion of the 19th contnrv : 
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the Scandiuavian invaders thcmsolvea; or the Norinaiie, who first came to Ireland in 
1169. Thus the Romans and the early Saxons, Angles, and Jutes, are excluded. 

As to the hypothesis of a Celtic origin, tlio local disti'ibiition of moles is impossible 
to explain on any theory which would ascrilie them to the Celtic tribes generally. 
There is no mention in early Irish doeuments of an artificial mound os forming part of 
a Celtic fortress. At the time of the coming of the Normans the Irish had few or no 
castles, and there is no account of the siege or assault of any Irish castle. The only 
other hypothesis of their origin is one that would ascribe their erection to very early 
and even to prehistoric times. 

The hy])Othesis of a Scandinavian origin of Irish motes, though once widely held, 
is now discredited. Motes have not been observed in the countries from which the 
Northmen came, and arc non-existent or rare in many parts of Ireland, which appear 
to have been specially occtipie<I and dominated by them. 

As regards the remaining hypothesis that motes were erected by the Normans at 
the close of the 12th century and l>cgianing of the 13th, the following are the 
principal facts and inferences which, in the writer's opinion, establish it:— 

The Normans are known to have adopted this type of fortress in the 11th century. 
When the Normans came to Ireland the mote fortress suited the conditions of their 
warfare. There is contemporary documentary evidence that the Normans did erect 
certain motes in Ireland. Upwards of 80 per cent, of the probable sites of the 
castles known to have been erected by the Normans prior to the year 1216 included a 
mote. The distribution of the motes in Ireland, so far as it can be ascertained, is 
completely explicable on the hypothesis that they were raise<l by the Normans. The 
vast majority of these motes has lieen shown to bo situated at early manorial centres. 
In many ca.ses the remains, or at least foundations, of stone towers and other defences 
exist, or can bo shown to have formerly existed, on the summit of the motes or in the 
attached base-coiu'ts, and these seem to have been the work of the Normans or of their 
Anglo-Irish .successors, and to have taken the place of the original wooden defences. 

Dr. R. F. Scharfk. —Some Remarks oh the Irish Horse and its Early History. 
—The most complete remains of the horse discovered in Ireland Avere obtained by 
Mr. George Coffey in the Craigywarren Craiinog, county Antrim. The human imple¬ 
ments and wea]ions found with them imply that the occupation of tho Crnnnog dates 
back to early Christian times. The horses wore then no doubt domesticated. Their 
resemblance to the Arab type of horse is (juito os striking a feature as that in the 
modern Counemam pony. 

Tho remains from a tumulus and from Irish bogs, marls, and caves in the Irish 
National Museum are less complete, but they all indicate that in still more remote 
tiroes a small race of horse, apparently similar to that of the Crannog period, lived in 
Ireland. It is important to note tliat some of these remains probably belonged to 
wild races. 

Tho available evidence seems therefore to support the view that the resemblance 
of the modem Connemara pony to the Rostern or Libyan race of horso is not entirely 
due to human introductiou of foreign stock, but to the fact that the wild horse of 
Ireland jmssessed the same characteristics as the latter, and transmitted them to the 
existing ancient domestic breeds. 

PuofEssOR JoHX L. Myres. — The fVork of the Liverpool Committee for 
Excavation and Research in (Vales and the Marches. —The Liverpool Committee 
for Excavation and Research in Wales and tlie Marches was instituted in October 1907, 
with the object of co-operating with existing agencies for tho investigation of the 
early history of tho Welsh people, with special reference to the effects of the Roman 
occupation of Wales, aud of the non-Roman invasions which terminated and succeeded 
that occupation. 
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The work of the Committee for the current year lias been confined to tlie comliict 
of a preliminary survey of a few districts of Wales which have not yet been under¬ 
taken by any local society, and to tentative oxcavatioiis on sites which scorn likely 
to deserve more thorough examination in the near future. .Such, for example, is the 
excavation of the Roman site of Caerlcoii, of which a summary is given separately 
by Mr. II. G. Evelyn White. 

II. G. Evelyn White. — Excuvutions at Cacrlcon, jMo/i/HoutAsliire.~ExeR\nt\on» 
have recently bceu carried out nt Caerloon on a piece of land lately added to the 
churchyard. As “ quarrying’'has Iiccn actively pursued ou the site, a ground plan 
could only lie rccovorcil by following mere foundutions at a depth of 4 or 5 feet. 
The area excavated, judging by analogy, is apparently the site of the “priiicipia.” 

Among the finds were a broken tablet bearing the inscription— 

DEO MERC UR ro 
AVR DD SEVER P 

au amphora handle with the graffito, in cursive letters, AMINE, and a few coins, 
chiefly of the Constantino family, but including one each of Carau.siu.s and Trajan. 

The value of the oxcavations consists in the recovery of the ground pluii, cs|>ccially 
as this is the fli'st fragment of the interior arrangements of the camp which has been 
discovered. [^Liverpool Annals of Archteoloffy and Anthropoloffy.'^ 

Dk. R. Newstead. — Recent Excavations at Roman Chester. —During the 
demolition of some property a section of the Roman wall was discovcrcil. This is by 
far the most perfect portion yet found in Chester. Tho total length of the wall os 
at present recovered is 56 feet 10 inches. It is built of ashlar, cousisting of seven 
courses of masonry laid in very regular and for the most part closely-jointed courses. 
Tho ashlar work is backed by rubble work, coursed more or less to correspond with 
the masonry. Large quantities of soil were used to fill in the cavities between the 
masonry and the rubble work. The foundations were deep and wore built of rubble 
similar to the inner lining of the wall. Behind the rubble fnciug of the wall was 
found a solid bank of stiff clayey loam, which was probably at one time supported 
by masonry or stonework. Tho fosse was not of the usual V shape, the bottom being 
broml and flat. \_Chester Arch. .S'or.] 

T. Asiinv, M.A., D.Litt.— Excavations at Caerwent, Monmouthshire, on the 
Site of the Romano-British City of Venta Silujn/m in 1907-8.—Of the excavations 
up to August 1907 an account was given nt tho Leicester meeting. The rest of the 
campaign of 1907 was devoted to the exploration of the basilica and forum, with tho 
exception of the western portion of both, which lies beyond tho limits of Lord 
Tredegar's property. It was possible to recover the plan of the whole block, which, 
surrounded by streets on all four sides, formed one of the twenty insula into which 
the town was divided, and it corresponds closely with that of tho forum of Silchcster, 
Au interesting feature is the largo drain which carried the surface water ofl^ the open 
area under the basilica and away to the north. The .season of 1908 was devoted to 
the coutinuution of work in the insula, to the cast of the forum, to the south of a 
largo house, numbered VII'*, excavated in 1906. Remains of several private houses 
and some rubbish pits wore found, oue uontainiug a peculiarly hideous seated statuette 
of a femole deity. 

Du. Haakon Scuetelio. — The Sculptured Stones of JVorway and their Relation 
to some British Monuments. —The sculptured stones of the Viking Age in Norway are 
not very numerous, but are of great interest, a.s showing several diflerent typos. The 
standing stone of Kirkcidc, in Nordfjonl, is covered with symbols : the comb, the 
serpent, the group of four concentric circles, the crescent, and the radiated sun disc, 
which are all found also in the early Christian monuments of Scotland. It is a proof of 
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4lircct communiciitinn lictwecii Seotlaiul and Weatorii Norway about .v.d. 700. Another 
stone ill the same disfriet heiirii a ship figure only, and probably sliowa an iufiiiciice 
fnmi Gotland during llio same pcrioil, vi*., about a.i>. 700. Such connections bctwcon 
Gotland, Western Norway, and Scotland have lieen suggested alromly by the Into 
Prof. .Sophiis lJuggo, from some pmilinritics in the form of the runes. Mr. Jacobsen has 
eorne to the same l•onclnsion fitnn Norwegian names of places in Shetland. Thus we sco 
that direct conununicutions bctwi'cn Britain and sonic ])arts of Scandinavia were opcno*l 
at a time nut a little earlier than the Viking exjunlitioiis reconled in history. A stone 
from 'I’ll, in Ja'ilurcn, Ininrs a runic inscription and simply carved representations of a 
limn and a woman. By comparing them witli a certain type of small golil leaves, 
iniprcs.'HNi with figures, it is iiiiidc out that they represent a mythical scone, probably 
personifications of the snn and the earth (Frey and Gerd). This monument must bo 
assigned to the first ))nrt of the Viking Ago, as its rniics show the same peculiar 
character as the runes of the Norwegian crosses in the Isle of Man. Its figures may 
also have liecn infiiicnctsl by the sculptures of that island. 

'riio seiilptiircil stones of the early Christian time are chiefly found in the eastern 
parts of Norway; they arc of a more ornamental character. 

N. Goiidos Mfsuij .—Prchintnric Archteolmjy i;i JinpuM.— During the past quarter 
of a century, the uhservutious of Japanese and foreign investigators have enableil some 
general conclusions to ho made. Features not shared hy other cultures have been 
isolated, while the rcscmblnnce of culture vestiges to those of other lands agrees with 
the general verdict of prehistoric intcrcinnmutiiu.alioii. Here also the great niiinlicr of 
crude stone implements and the persistence of horn and liouo harpoons of palieolilhic form 
suggest a direct survival from the curlier culture, while some indimition-s of an evolution 
arc present. But no reinaius of iiiuloniaidy pahuolithic status have hccii found. Excava¬ 
tions of bIicII mounds and other neolithic sites in Japan have revealed some connection 
lictwcen the pottery of this |>liaso and that of the iron culture which accompanied the 
agricultural invaders from the mainland of Asia. These fonned the core of the present 
Japanese iiution. The neolithic iiihahitaiils wore gradually driven to the oast and 
north, hut miscegciiatioii took place to a greater extent than is generally supposed. 

'i'he discovery of Ainu rcniaina in the shell heaps and underlying soil proves that 
this people played a part in the neolithic culture. 

'rhe charseters of the dolmens and other vestiges of the Iron phase, and the 
incidence of the former with the neolithic sites, favour the view that the progress of 
the invaders towards the cast and north was slow, and might have commenced about 
five centuries b.C. or even earlier. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAl. NOTES. 

Tns death is announced of Dr. Stephen Wootten Bushell, C.M.G., who for many QT 
years was physician to the British Legation, Pekin, and who was an eminent Uf 
authority on Chinese porcelain. His handbooks on this subject, published for the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, are well kuown. 

It is satisfactory to learn that a Royal Commission, with Lord Burghclore as chairman, 
has been appointed for the purpose of scheduling the ancient monuments of England 
from the earliest tiroes down to 1700, and of deciding which are worthy of preservation. 
Commissions of a similar nature for Wales and Scotland have already been 
appointed. 

Mr. N. W. Thomas, M.A., has been appointed Government Ethnologist to Southern 
Nigerjt, and leaves England shortly to take up bis duties. 


rrtntal hr Ktbr amd Sromswoooi, Ltd, His Majesty's Printers. East Harding Street, R.C. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Folklore. With Plate M. Dalton. 

The Animal'Headed Figure on the Franks Casket, hy 0. M. QQ 

Dalton, M.A., F.S.A.’ uO 

The porploxiug suitjcct iijiou the bone panel at Floroiiee, wliidi originally formed 
the right end of the Franka Co-sket in the British Museum, still remnius a matter 
for controversy.* Ferhn])s the most goncmlly accepted interpretation is that adopted 
by Wodstein, who connects it with the Sigurd (Siegfrieil) Saga. On the right 
Brynhild urges Oiiunav and Hugen to the murder of the hero: in the middle is the 
tumulus, with Siegfried’s body visible within, and the faithful horse, Gmne, mourning 
almvc it; on the left Gnino, now with a hiiinnn hn<ly, sits upon the tnimihis with the 
murderer, Hagen, standing l>cforc him. 

It is with the interpretation of this Icft-lmnd portion of the panel that the present 
note is concerned. The version which has just laxjii (jiiotod docs not explain the episode 
very satisfactorily. Dr. Imchnaont ba.s, therefore, asked with some reason why Grano 
should l>e repcatcsl nt all, and, if repeatetl, why he shonhl be authro]»omor])hic in one 
place and purely animal in another ? There are difficulties in the way of his own 
interpretation, in which he derclo]is u siiggc.stion made by Ilollhiumeii ; hut it raises 
]H>ints of anthropological interest, and may, therefore, be fitly presented to renders of 
M.vn*. Dr. Imelninnn thinks it possible that the figiii'c with the horse's (or ass’s) 
head and human bo<ly may represent a metamorphosis. The chief objection to this 
lies in the fact that the group on the left must then be regarded ns detached from the 
episodes occupying the rest of the panel as at present interpreted. 

Representations of men with animals’ heads are comparatively frequent in early 
art. They may bo roughly divided into four classes. Firstly, there are auimal-heatlod 
deities, such ns the Auubis or .Seth of Egypt; secondly, there are the wearers of 
masks ; thirdly, the figures illustrating ancient travellers' talcs; lastly, there ore 
bewitched persons. It is with the last of these clo-sscs that we are hero principally 
occupied. The superstition that the personality of a man may pass into an animal 
form is of immense antiquity, and examples of its occurrence might be quoted from 
all parts of the world. We have here only to consider the prevalence of the belief 
ns it may have afTccted the maker of the Franks Ca.skct. 

Ill the earlier centuries of the Christian era witches were as real to popular belief 
as at any other period before or after, and their power of changing cither themselves 
or others into beasts and birds was a favourite subject in popular literature and drama. 
The powers attributed to Circe passed to the Moeris of the Eclogues and were 
transmitteil to the Pamphile of the Golden Ass. The results obtained by all these 
witches were the same, but their methods varied ; instead of the insidious draught or 
the poisonous herb they often used a magical ointment, the effects of which could only 
be cancelled by eating some particular kind of leaf or flower. In the romance of 
Apuleius the transformed Lucius only regains his hiimaa shape by snatching a meal 
of roses. The northern Sagas had also their were-wolf warriors, similar to the 
man-lions, human leopards, and ape-men of primitive fancy. There is, therefore, no 
rea-sou why a metamorphosis should not be represented in the Northumbrian art of the 
eighth century, and it may be noted that the creature upon the casket appears to be 
eating, at the same time holding a branch in one baud. It may, however, seem strange 
that the figure should be partly man and partly beast, instead of being wholly animal. 
This partial transformation may have been deliberately chosen a.s a really more effective 


* This panel, which hail been aeparatod from the rest and purchnaeil by M. Carrand, immicU with 
bis collection into the Bargello (^Ssale d/tueti XazionaW) at Florence, where it now ia 
f ZstignisH zur aUesglitrken Odoaker-DiehtHsg, 1907. 
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nicllinti of portraying ft <lunl nature. But it may po-ssibly have been suggostwl by 
fauiiliftr typea of anitnnl-hcnilod men belonging to the other cliwsoft inontioncJ nlwve. 
Tlie npi>er tigiiro on the plate, from an eleveiitli 'century Anglo-Saxon mBuiiacript 
ill llie Hritiali Miiaeuin,* rcprcseiita a creation of the fantastic nnthrojiology Iminlcil 
down through I’liiiy and Avliun to the earlier middle ages. It is descrilicil ns a 
cyuoce]ihnhis with a dog’s head, horse’s mane, and boar’s tusks, a hot-blooded monster 
breathing fire and flame. The idea of such a tyiMS may well have imconscionsly 
influenced the artist when he came to draw a man who had been Imwitcliod. 

There is another soiireo from which a similar suggestion may have licen derived, 
and that is of the Mime of the Ass. The Golden Ass of Apuleiiis was doubtless Ivascd 
ii|iou this mime, which was one of the most popular of those perfornietl in the market 
places of the Roman Krapire Imth in the Kast and iu the West. In the pcrfonuaiice, 
the ini])crsouator of the ass-nmu went upon two legs and wore only a mask iu the fonii 
of a donkey's hetul; he is so seen upon a fragment of red ware found in Italy and dating 
from the first century a.i>. There seems reason to believe, its Dr. Hermann Reich has 
shown,t that dogenemte forms of this mime {icrsisted through the Middle Ages ; and 
that “the niiui with the ass’s head” may have been seen in the fairs of Kuro]>eau cities 
down to the sixteenth century. Shakesjiearo himself, who had probably read the Golden 
Ass, may have seen or heard of the popular figure, and Nick Bottom, the weaver, is 
thus brought into connection with the Lucius of Apuleius. In theory the ass-man of 
the mime was no doubt supposed to have assumed tlie whole )>hysical nature of a 
donkey, but we learn from the pottery fragment that for representative ]iur]K>ses the 
long-cured head was considered a sufficient mark of identity. 

It appears, therefore, that there is more than one way in which a monstrous figure, 
partly hunuin and partly animal, may have come to do duty for the complete donkey ; 
nnd the theory that the cpisoile upon the Franks Casket may have something to do with 
a metamorphosis is not altogether improbable. But it is always open to the supportoi's 
of the older theory to suggest that the artist gave a man's body to the horse Graue 
simpl}' to emphasiso the human sympathy which the noble animal displayeil after his 
master's death. This small problem is perhaps not unworthy of the attention of anthro¬ 
pologists, who are confronted with somewhat similar difficulties iu the domains of 
primitive nnd barbaric art. O. M. DALTON. 


Lang'. 

99 


Totemism. 

Linked Totems. A. Lang. ^ 

In Mr. Soligmann’s interesting paper (M.vn, 1908, 89) on “Tolenii.sm in 
British New (ruinea," it is honl to understand what is meant by linked totems.” 
They may, wo learn, liolong to a “ clan,” a “ trilie,” or “ a division of a tribe.” 
What is exactly meant here (1) hy a “clan ” ? Are we to understand a clan claiming 
descent from a known or supposed male ancestor, and styled by a pationymic ; or a 
local totem kin of male descent, styled by the name of the totem, and only allowed 
to marry out of the name ? If such a clan liad several totems, all exogamous, 
obviously it would resemble a “phralry,” or main exogamous division (the “linked 
totems” being totem kins in the phratry), more than a “clan.” Or ni-c the “linked 
totems” merely what Mr. Ilowitt called “sub-totems,” and Mrs. Langloh Parker 
styles “multiplex totems,” with no ctTect on exogamy, and not talioocd as food— 
that is, not totems, strictly speaking, at all, but possessions clussifieil under each 
phratry ? 

(2) What is the distinction lietween a “clan” and “a division of a tribe”? 


• Cottonian Mannscript, Tiberiui, B. V., f. 80. 

t JahfbucK der devttfhes Shakesiieare aeseUthafi. Berlin, 1904. Pp. 108 ft Dr. Beicb, repro¬ 
duces the fragment of Boman tigured ware on p. llu. 
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(3) Can we f<ay that a tribe biu* a tntom, and in the tribe oxogamoun and named 
iiy tlie totem name? Han sncli a “tribe” totem kins within it, nml if no, is it not a 
localised phnitry ? 

Those points may bo cleared up in the forthcoming report of tlio Daniels 
Kxpediliun, but meanwhile I confess to being piizxled by the termiuologA'. 

I have been told, whether correctly or not, that each Ilighlainl clan hn.s its attached 
vegetable, fish, and beast, ns the Campbells have the salmon and the bog-uiyrtlo; 
their bii-d or beast I forget. If the information be correct, the things are not, of 
conrso, “ linkc<l totems,” though they may conceivably doscoud from a state of things 
like that in British Now Guinea, whatever that state may be. 

It seems plain that the commnnitios with “linked totems” are local commnnities, 
but whether they aixj local totem kins, mixed ; or tribes ; or even relics of phratries, 
is not clear. The Marshall Bcnnct Islands myth of a hole whence “ emerged the 
“ ancestors of the cln» bearing with them their animal totems ” is like the Dicri 
myth of the emergence of the ancestors cf each totem kin from a lake, whc»\ce they 
scattered in all directions. But how’ couhl a “ clan ” contain primal ancestoi’s of 
ecrernl different totems, if by “ clan ” is meant an oxogamons totem kin ? The Viara 
myth, like the Enahlayi, says that the creator {Gariiboi, a snake) “sepiraled mankind 
into clans ” (batiaffa). The bniiaf/a, I presume, were totem kins, each exognmous, 
each with one totem and totem name. Wo have not hei’C, I think, one “ clan ” with 
many ancestors of different totems. If the snake mmle the earth, how could ho be 
born oji Viara, which ho lind not yet made ? It must, like Britannia and Delos, 
have risen “ at Heivven’s command,” hut of such stuff arc the dreams of savages 
made 1 

I cannot but wish that, in our terminology, the wonl “ clan ” were confined to its 
original meaning. A. LANG. 

Totemism. SeligTnann. 

Linked Totems : a Reply to Mr. Lancr. By C. G, Seligmann, M.D. Iflfl 

I do not quite realise what is Mr. Lang’s difficulty in the term linkwl lUU 
totems, or what he means w’hcn he says, “ If such a clan had several totem.s all 

“ exognmoius.” This sontcnce seems to imply that Mr. I^uig considers 

that within the unit (clan in British New Guinea ; tribe or division of tribe in Fiji) 
there are groups of individuals, each group having a different totem. Aud it seems 
l>ossiblc that Mr. Lang thinks that I apply the term linked totems to the totems of 
all these groups withiu the unit, considered as a single group of totems. But neither 
Dr. Rivei's's note nor M. de Mansan's article seems to me to suggest tliis, aud my note 
was written to dmw’ attention to essential similarity existing between the conditions 
which (lus I understand their writings) these authors describe from Fiji and those I 
found in New Guinea. What I mean by linked totems becomes clear, I think, from 
consideration of Dr. llivers's article aud the table which appears in my note in the 
lust number of Max. The last two lines of this table mo a statomeiit in hibular 
form of the conditions found in Fiji (Rivers ; do Miu'/an) where all the individuals of 
tlie unit (tribe or <livision of a tribe) have u number of totems belonging to different 
classes of living things. The rest of the table consists of illustrations from south¬ 
eastern British New Guinea of a similar condition of affairs, the unit here being the 
clan, and its totems, belonging to different classes of living creatures, are, ns I term 
them, linked totems. 

Having, as I hoiie, to some extent cleared the ground, 1 will cndcavoiu: to answer 
Mr. Lang's questions as far us it is possible to do this briefly. 

(i) In south-eastern British Now Guinea the clans are exognmous (there may 
also bo a dual or a multiple grouping of tho clans, but I must ignore this here) 
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nnd dcwent in in tlie female line. Clunx soraetimcii bear the name of one of their 
totems (not necc.Hsarily the most important), but this is an exception ; nsnallj the 
clan names are )(cographicnl. Every individual of n particular clan luts the same 
linked totems. Over the greater part of the area under consideration the bird totem 
is the most important of the linked totenu and is not eaten ; further, the fish totem is 
not eaten (there moy bo exceptions to this rule, but, generally speaking, it holds 
gooil). < 

(ii) I have already given some particulars of the clan os the totemic unit in 
south-eastern British Now Guinea. Mr. Lang must draw his own couclusions from 
Dr. Rivers’s and M. do Mnrzaii’s writings how fm' the clan (British New Guinea), 
and tribo or division of a tribe (Fiji), differ from each other ns to their totems at 
the present day. To me they seem essentially sitnihu' in this respect. 

(iii) The points raised by this <|uostion refer only to Fiji, therefore I cannot 
answer them. 

It should now l>o clear that there was really no reason, os far ns my note was 
couoorned, for Mr. Lang to formulate the hypothesis (oven if only to destroy it) that 
a clan might ” contain primal ancestors of several diffcient totems.” 

Finally, concerning the clans created by the snake Garnboi, each had a series of 
linked totems ; of the tlirco clans in the Gclaria community, where I heard this 
myth, the namo of one was that of its totem snake Giu-uboi; the name of the second 
was almost certainly geographical, while I failed to ascertain the origin of the name 
of the remaining clou. , C. G. .SELIGMANN. 
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Africa, East. 

Kikuyu Rika. By lion. K. R. Dundas. 

The lifu of the Kikuyu of both sexes is divided into periods called Rika 
—sing. Morika. 

These are the male Rika :— 

1. Morika ya IVabai. —The ago of young boys. 

2. Morika ya Lahti. —The ago up to the time of circumcision. 

3. Morika ya Mumo. —The ago of young warriors (corresponding to the junior 

warriors of the Masai). 

4. Morika ya Anake. —The ago of the senior warriors, who wear their hair long, 

reaching down over their shoulders. 

5. Morika ya Karabai. —The age of the married men. 

6. Morika ya Kiama. —The ago of the elders. 

The last Morika is the most important of all; to it belong the elders who 
administer the law. 

No one, who is not the father of a circumcised child, can belong to this Morika, 
which is divided into two degrees : (1) Morika ya Kiama ya Mbule Oinwe ; (2) Mo¬ 
rika ya Kiama ya Mbule Eyeri. 

A candidate on being admitted into the first of these two degrcc.s pays one sheep 
to the elders of the Kiama and two on being admitted into tho second degree; hence 
the names of tho two degrees. 

Members of the first degree deal with petty ofTonccs; those of the second degree 
with serious offences, such as murder, rape, &c. 

The full member may bo distinguished by the flat spiral rings of brass wire, 
which he is henceforth entitled to wear in the lobes of his ears. 

When, in tho opinion of the elders of the Kiama of the day, the time has come to 
create a new Morika, a big skauri is hold throughout the Kikuyu country, to which 
none bat elders ore admitted, and at which vast quantities of meat and drink are 
consumed. 
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It I>eiiig dcciUoil to create a new Morika, tlic candidates are siinnnoiied Iieforc 
tlie elders, who recite to them the law (Appendix A.), each clause of which they mnst 
swear to obey, for they are now alKXit to become elders of the first decree of the Kiamn, 
and will henceforth be required to administer justice. 

Thereupon a chief over each division (geographical) is chosen, and the ceremony 
ends in the consumption of more liquor. 

The Kikuyu believe that only ten ages of Kiamti have exiatcsl since man was 
first created (Appendix B.). 

The following are the female Hika ;— 

1. Morika ya Moircka. —The age of uncircnmciscd girls. 

2. Morika ya Moiretu. —The age of girls eligible for marritvge. 

3. Morika ya Mohiki. —The ago of married women who have not yet given birth 

to a child. 

4. Morika ya fVabai. —The age of those who are mothers. 

5. Morika ya Mutn Min. —Tho age of mothers of circumcised sons. 

The last of those ages is distinguished like that of the Kiama by its members 
Imiiig allowed to wear fiat spiral rings of brass wire in their cars ; those of the women, 
however, are bigger than those worn by the men. 

Ai’Pf.xdi.X A.—Tho following penalties may Im inflicted under Kikuyu lew :— 

For miinlcr, 100 sheep, 4 goats, nml a bulL 

For adultery, 3 sheep. 

For rape, 10 goats and 2 sheep ; the latter to be given to the Elders of the 
Kiama. 

For stealing tho produce from another's shamba, 2 .sheep to the Elders of the 
Kiama; and to the owner according to the value of tho amount stolen. 

For striking a man with a knobkerry, 2 sheep ; one to the Elders of the Kiama 
and one to the plaiutifiT. 

For a spettr wound, 10 goats to the plaintifT. 

For n sword wound, 30 goats and one sheep, called Kgaila, to the plaintiff and 
2 sheep to the Elders of tho Kiama. 

For cutting oft' a finger, 10 goats for every joint cut oft’. 

For causing the loss of an eye, 100 sheep. 

For causing tho loss of a hand, 100 sheep. 

For stealing honey, 10 sheep. 

For killing a .snake in another man’s sAamba, one sheep. 

Ai’I'exdix B.— First Generation, Manjiri. —When God ha»l finished making the 
world, he blow upon a great trumpet, the sound of which could be heard over the 
whole earth, and at the blast thereof was created tho first Morika ya Kiama, called 
Manjiri, the people of the trumpet. 

Second Generation, Mamba. —The Manjiri were the fathers of tho people of the 
Mamba, the ancestors. 

Third Generation, Manduli. —After whom came tho Munduti, the sinful people- 

Fourth Generation, Chuma. —After the Mnnduti came the Chnmn, whoso name 
signifies the raiders, a great raid in their country occurring during their lives. 

Fifth Generation, Shiera. —The Chuma were succeeded by the Shiora, whose 
name moans a multitude, because during their lives tho people increased greatly. 

Sixth Generation, Mtisasi. —After the Shiera came the Mnsasi, the people of the 
red earth, who were called thus l>eeanse in their generation arose tho custom of 
smearing the body with rod clay. 

Seventh Generation, Etidemi. — The people of tho seventh Morika were tlie 
Endemi, during whose lives the supply of metal for manufacturing swortls and knives, 
which up till then had been very scarce, became exceedingly plentiful. 
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Eighth Generation, Iregi. —Tlie Eiiilenii begiit tlic Iregi, who fought with the 
iiiriuliiig GullaK, or Somiilia, and drove them out of tlie country. 

Ninth Generation, Maina. —The Iregi were the father!* of tlio Uniiia, the dancert. 
who spent their tlays in pence and in great rejoicing over the expulsion of the Barabio 
(Galla.s or Somalis). 

Tenth Generation, Muangi. —The tenth and last generation to receive a name 
wan the Muangi, which is the name of a people who cat iniieh meat and drink gi-cat 
qimntities of licer; before their day it was not the custom amongst the Kikuyu to 
drink beer. 

The pi-csent generation, which is the eleventh, is still young and will not become 
Elders of the Kiama for many years to come. 

These' arc the generations that have lived since Go<l first created man. 

K. U. DUNDAS. 


Africa, Central. Garbutt. 

Alphabet Boards. Bg H. W. Garbutt. Ifl? 

The lionnls here illustrated were brought down to Bulawayo by natives lUfc 
coming from Domira Bay, Lake Nyasu, British Centnd Africa. There is some reason 





KlO. I.—LAJtCBK BOA.aD. KlO. 2.—SJIALtKIt ISOABO. 

to suppose these boys were from Zanzibar, at least Ziuiziliar iarys are known to use 
such wooden “slates”. 

The slates are provided for the native children to save the wear and tear of printed 
books, and are an interesting survival of the use of wood from prehistoric times, as 
described and illustrated in an article entitled “Materials used to write upon before 
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tho “ invention of printing'," by Albert Mairo, Librarian of the Paris University, 
appearing in tbe Smiibsonian Report of the U.S.A. for 1904 (issneil in 1905). The 
illustrntioiiH in tho iirtielo depict— 

(1) Arabic sciiool exercise inscribetl on board 

from tlio Philippine Islands. 

(2) An attempt at tho restoration of tho 

tables of Solon (Azores), Gcraiid’s 
description. 

(3) \Vao<l tablet with Greek inscription. 

Tbe two alphabet boards now descriliod are 

inscribed with Arabic characters, tho smaller board 
having an inscription on l)Oth sides. The three 
photogrn])hs show the two boards and the reverse 
sido of the smaller one. All three inscriptions are 
identical, each l>eing preceded by a sentence or 
invocation nsc«l ns a charm against the Kvil One, 
and reailing, “Threwing Stones at Satan, in the 
Name <»f tho Most Merciful Go<l.” 

The remnimlcr of the inscriptions, in the 
case of each board, teuchos the different sounds of 
each letter of the alphul)et just us in a primer 
used by very young children. 

In English the sounds licrc represented may 
be expressed by tho wortls— 

“ Ah, Ay, Oo.” 

“ Bah, liny. Boo.” 

“ Tull, Tay, Too,” &c., and concluding 
with— 

“Yah, Yey, Yoo.” 

Then follows, in tho case of the larger 
board, tho iihrnsc, “This is tho last (letter).” 

The revei'sc side of tho smaller board win, photogrnphed Itecnnsc in a sort of 
cartouche (resembling sotnewhut those found on the tontbs of Egyptian kings and 
containing tho names of the deceased) is encloseil the name of the owner of tho 
“slate,” “Klmdijah, daughter of Omor.” II. W. (lARBUTT. 



FlU. 3.—SMALLER BOARD (SEVERSB). 


AfWca, South. Haddon. 

Additional Note on Copper Rod Currency .'from the Transvaal. 4110 

liy .4. r. Huddon, Sc.D., F.It.S. lUO 

III the current uumlior of Folk-Lore (Vol. XIX.) there is an interesting paper on 
“The Balcinba of the Zoutpunsljcrg (Transvaal),” by the Rev. 11. A. Jutiod, in which 
he says (p. 280) : “The Bnlcinba have l>eeu the true pioneers of civilisation amongst 
“ the Bn-Siito, who were then in a very primitive condition. Some Bu-Suto lesnietl 
“ from them. Tho Pulabora people, for instanco, became cpiite a tribe of blacksmiths, 
“ and they have exploited fur many decades the copper of the I’alnbora hills and sold it 
“ to their countrymen under the form of * lindc,’ viz., sticks of about 1^ feet in length, 
“ ^ inch in breadth, tiuished off by a semi-circular head. These ‘ lirnle ’ arc still some- 
“ times found among tho Ix>w Country natives. Have the Suto blacksmiths of the Iron 
“ Mouutaiu of the Klein Letaba also Icaruetl their art from the Balemba ? It is difficult 
“ to say. I lionrd natives assert Unit they ‘ came out from tho rceil ’; that is to say, 
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“ they were created lioliling in tlioir liniids the instminoiits of their forge ! At any mte 
“ the iron iiidiiHlry of Klein Lctaliu if very old.” This information Hupplements that 
given hy Mr. H. D. Hemsworth and myself in Max, 1908, 63, 66. 

A. C. HADDON, 

Australia: Linguistics. Schmidt. 

On the Classification of Australian Lansuagres. By Father 404 
B'. Schmidt, S.V.D.; communicated by N. If. Thotniis. IU*f 

The Inngnuges of Australia fall into two main groups : (1) The northern, whoso 
many tongues arc, perhaps, far from being related to each other, and certainly are 
unconnected with the languages of the group following; and (2) the Australian group 
proper, whoso components are clearly related to each other. 

I. —Broadly speaking, the northern group does not extend further soutli than 
20° S., tlio only exception being the Aranda (Arnnta) language, which occupies an 
area hotwoen 20° and 27° 8. On the other hand, we Knd that in the eastern half of 
the Continent, Australian languages penetrate into the northern area ; south of the 
Gulf of Carpentaria the bintia group (see below) ; more to the cost the walloo-dilli 
(see below) group extends as far as 18° S.; while on the coast itself the binna group 
reaches os far ns 15° S. 

The great number of independent languages in this relatively small area of the 
northern group, which is not split up by lofty and impassable nioiintaiii chains, suggests 
that this multiplicity had its origin not in Austndia itself, and that these languages are 
Papuan, which have penetrated from the north. These languages have in many (mscs 
no inclusive and exclusive first person pliinil and dual, which are never wanting in 
Australinii tongues proper. 

II. —The Australian languages proper fall into two 8ul>-groups of very unequal 
siso : one which places tho goidtivo Imfore the determinateil word, the other which 
places tho genitive after the word, the latter group being tho older. 

To tho second 8ul>'group, with {wstixjsition of tho genitive, Imloiig all the Yictoriaii 
languages and perhaps also the Narriuyeri; thus in this sul>-group fall all patrilineal 
southern tribes, which practise neither circumcision nor snbiucision, together with 
certiiiu matrilineal tribes of West Victoria. Of tho cast coast peoples, the Gippslaud 
tribes are iu this sub-group, while those north of them, as far as 84° S., occupy a 
position intermediate between the two sub-groups. The patrilineal group near Brisbane, 
on the other hand, is not included iu the older group, though tho vocabulary of these 
tril»c8 differs markedly from others in words otherwise common to tho whole of 
Australia, such as those for “ hand ” and “ eye.” 

All tho remaining languages belong to tho first snb-group. I have ostablishod 
their relations by a comprehensive survey, but their main divisions are adequately 
shown if we take tho word for ” ear ” as a basis, and subdivide further by using 
tho words for “ eye ’’ and ** nose.” 

Family ; Area : 

(word for “car") 

1. tuonka - • . 

2. kulga, tooika - 

3. yuri — 

(a) mudla (uose) 

(b) mendolo (nose) - 
( 4. lalpa, kul'era • 

L 5. marl - - . 


- South-west corner of W. Australia. 

- Kemaitider of W. Australia as far as 

niid 130° S. 


20° N. 


- Centre of S. Australia ns far as tho Arunta. 

- East of 3(a) about 30° S. 

- North-east of 3(a). 

- W. A'^ictoria, south and south-east of 3(a) 

and (b). 
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Familv : Area : 

' 6. gorai, kuri ... Soutli-eiust conior of N.S. Waleis. 

{ 7. wttha .... WiradLuri. 

8. bid/ia, binnn ... All N.S. Wales not ineltided in 5 and G, n 

broad strip of the east coast of Queensland, 
an area south of the Gulf and enclaves at 
. 26“ S. 143° E., 26° S. 130° E. 

9. dilli (eye)— 

(a) mnvga (ear) - - A strip two degrees broad from 27° S. 147° E. 

to 21° S. 142° E., with (?) two enclaves 
(Curr, 116, 117). 

(b) v>allu (car) - - East of 9(a) from 23° to 18° S., altenniting 

with group 8 along the coast. 

In the above tabic the groupings into larger divisions are shown by brockets. 
It should be noted that in vocabulary the whole of siib.gronp 1 is related to sub¬ 
group II, though its individual momWrs have more in common than either the whole 
group or any of its members has with sub-group II. 

As regards the ix>sition of the genitive in sub-group II, it must bo remarked 
that in the languages of this group the sutfix genitive appears only in unconscious 
connpouuds and adverbial expressions, but not where the genitive is formed with the 
case-ending of to-day. 

That postposition of the genitive is older is shown by the fact that the pxkssessive 
in the cose of persons and parts of the IxKly is a suffix. True, the possessiveS ore 
projmrly genitive forms with cose s\iffixcs, which presupposes a genitive preposition, 
but the possessive form is not felt to be a genitive, and the new form is employed in 
the old fashion. 

In support of this view may be mentioned the fact that in these languages personal 
pronouns are already compounds of a particle and a suffixed pronominal stem proper. 
In many languages the personal i)mnoun is different from the possessive ; thus in 
'J'liagurni— 

1. Wa-n, I. uagal-ik, mine. 

2. IVa-r, thou. nagal-in, thine. 

or in Tycddyawurrn— 

1. Wang-un, I. wang-ek, mine. 

2. IFang-ar, thou. wang-in, thine. 

Elsewhere a second particle is added to the first and the pronominal stem added 
to the whole :— 

Wuddyawurru—1. Bang-ck, I. bang-ordig-ek, mine. 

It is worthy of note that in Tasmanian, though it has already adopted pre¬ 
position Ijoth in syntactical and in compound genitives, the possessive in suffixed, t.g., 
itubreiia-mina (eye of me), and the suffix genitive is shown to be here, too, the 
older form. The languages of ,S.E. Anstralia, therefore, agree with Tasmanian in one 
of the most important points—the position of the affixlcss genitive. 

As I have not completely finished my researches, the above statements are of a 
somewhat provisional character, but I trust tinit in their principal features they will 
hold good, and that any corrections that may l>e made suleseqiiently will be only of a 
secondary nature. \V. SCHMIDT, S.V.D. 
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Borneo. Hewitt; Shelford. 

Some 8ea>Dayak Tabus. By Mrt. Hewitt. Communicated by R. Shel- 4 AC 
ford, M.A. lUU 

Tlic following cxtmct from h letter communicntcd to tlio Sarawak Gazette of 
Octol>er, lOOii, by Mrs. Hewitt, wife of the prcuient curator of the Sarawak Miiseuni, 
soemK to iloscrvo a wiJcr circulation than the official organ enjoys. Mrs. Hewitt, 
ill licr letter, ilescriljcs, in a lively nn<] attractive style, her expcricnccK amongst the 
Sca-Daynks of Ranting, Sarawak. The Sarawak Government recently launched 
a punitive expedition against some rcliols in the head waters of the Batang Lupar 
river and drew a contingent from the loyal Dayaks of Banting ; it was for the sake 
of these men that the women of Banting observed the tabus detailed by Mrs. Hewitt. 
It may he noted with regret that the religious observance by the women of these tabus 
was of little avail, for I gather from the official reports of the expedition that the 
Banting men incautiously pushed ahead of the main force, fell into an ambuscade, 
and sustained heavy loss. The following arc the tabus as given by Mrs. Hewitt:— 

[R.S.] 

For the Women. 


(1) They must woke up very early in the morning and as soon as light open the 
windows, otherwise the men will oversleep themselves and not hear the warning cry 
of the legau (panic). The windows arc opened early so that it may be light and 
bright for the men to set out on the march. 

(2) It is mali (forbidden) to put oil on the hair or the men will slip when 
walking on a batang. 

(3) The women must neither sloop nor doze during the daytime or the men will 
)>o drowsy when walking. 

(•1) They must cook and scatter [lopcom on the verandah early each morning. 
Thus shall their hiisliauds l>o agile in their movements. At the same time the 
tvoiiicn sing a verse :— 

Oh kambay enti tinggi suroky 
Enfi baroh, perjok 
Mnntoh turoh genong 

Aicak kn baka ditanggongy baka tangkutong. 

which lieing interpreted is—“ Oh, you absent ones, if any high thing overhanging 
“ im|)ede.s your progress, dodge under it; any low thing, jump over it. Petrify 
“ your enemies; prevent them lowering arm or hand raised against you.” 

(.I) It is forbiildou to bathe in the usual way—wetting the petticoat—for should 
the kain l>coome wet and heavy so will the men (eel heavy in liody and unable to 
walk nr run quickly. 

(6) The rooms must be kept very tidy, all boxes being placed near the walls, 
for should they cause anyone to stamblo then will the men fall when walking or 
runuing, and thus they may be at the mercy of the enemy. 

(7) They must eat fotsl only at meal times and then properly sitting down ; 
otherwise their husliands will be tempted to eat leaves or earth when on the march, 
thus provoking the amusemeut or even contempt of their friends. 

(8) At each meal a little rice must Im left In the pot and this must be put aside 
so that the men may always have something to cat and need never go hungry. 

(9) On no account must the women sit long enough to got cramp whilst weaving 
the^ai/i; othorwise the men also will l>ccome stiff and bo unable to rise up quickly « 
after sitting or to run away. 

To obviate this the women intersperse their weaving operation.^ by frequent walks 
up and down the verandah. 
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(10) Ii is forbidden to cover up the fuco with u bhuikct or the men will not be 
nble to find tlieir way through tall gra-s-s or jungle. 

(11) They must not sow with a needle or the men will tread upon /irkriA 
(sharpened spikes of biliun wootl or bamboo placed point upwards io the ground by 
the enemy). 

(12) Flowers must not bo worn nor scetit uschI ; otherwise the movements of the 
men will be revealed to the enemy by their smell. 

(13) It is unlucky to break the Attin apit (the piece of leather or bark of tree 
with which the women support their hacks when weaving). Should this occur, the 
men will be caught by the chin on some overhanging lx>ngh. 

(14) Should a wife prove unfaithful while her husband is away, he will lose his 
life in the enemy’s country. 

For the Men. 

(1) They must not cover up the rice when cooking, or their vision will become 
obscured and tho way be difficidt to see. 

(2) The spoon must not be loft standing up in tho rice pot; otherwiso the enemy 
will so leave a spear sticking in their Isslios. 

(3) During cooking time, should the pots be a distance apart from each other they 
must be connected by sticks ; so will the men have ncighlionrs near should they be 
surprised by the enemy. It is customary, however, to put the pots close together. 

(4) It is nmli to pick out the bits of husk fmm the rice before eating, otherwise 
the enemy will in like manner pick out that man from a group. 

(5) Ah the rice is ttikcn from the pot. the cavity thus left in the food must 
immediately be smoothod over; otherwise wounds will not heal quickly. 

(6) It is unlucky to sleep with legs crossed or touching those of a neighiKxir 
lest the spears of the enemy smite the unfortunate ofTender of this talmo. 

It is perhaps somewhat doubtful whether the men os a whole obey these rules, 
but certain it is that the women of Bunting followed tho restrictions herein imposed; 
ami, moreover, at other villages which I hatl the ideusure of visiting we found exactly 
the same slate of alTuirs. FLOKENCE E. HEWITT. 


REVIEWS. 

India: Assam. Hodson. 

The Mcithe'u. By T. C. Ilotlson. London: Nutt, 1908. I’p. xvii + 227. 

22 X 14 cm. Price 7*. Grf. lUU 

The volume, which is the subject of this notice, is one of a series which is being 
produced under the onlers of the Government of India, and which, it is hoped, will in 
time iiichule all the mces and trilics within that extensive empire. Sir Bampfylde 
Fuller, who ut the time that tho onlers for tho j)repamtion of the series were issneil 
held, the jmst of Chief Commissioner of Asstim, *lrcw up a nmmoninduin giving the 
arrangement to be followed, and invited those who had sjjccial (pialificutions for the 
task to write the monographs on the trilxss of which they had special knowledge, and 
tho volumes which have appoiu-ed have done credit to the choice of authors and to 
tho arrangement selected. 

The Meitheis is, in some respect, tho most interesting and important of the series, 
and it is oxtremcly lucky that its prepanttion has fallen to an author with local 
experience, and in other respects also, so thoroughly competent to do justice to tho 
^/Subject. 

The importance of this particular monogniph lies chiefly in the fact that the 
people described are very closely allietl to tho Nagas and Kukis, some of whom are still 
iu a state of utter savagerv, wearing little in tho way of clothing, owning nothing but 
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u few ImiikeU hiuI the xlmplcKt of n^rioiltui'al irnplemcnts nnd weapons, living in 
constant drend of their ncighhoiin*, and shifting their miserable hovels every year or 
two as tliey exhaust the ciiltiyatablc land in their vicinity. The Mcitheis, as wc see 
them in Mr. Ilo<lKon's gmphie pages, are very far removed from such a clan, and yet 
the various stages in the march of progres.s arc clearly trnccable, and, though foreign 
influences have assisted, the Manipuris have invariably placed their own mark on every 
custom they have adoptetl. Another reason for assigning an unusual degree of import¬ 
ance to tbi.s inonograpli is, that in the Moitheis we have a clan which has only been 
under Hindu influence for about 170 years, and in the “ Chronicles ” we are able to 
trace the spread of the now religion from tlie arrival of the first Brahmin down to the 
]>resent day. Hero wo can study the process of converting the heef-eating, “ zu 
swilling savage into an orthodox Hindu. As will be seen from Mr. Ilodson’s chapter 
on religion, the process is by no means complete, and the people are, in fact, in a state 
of transformation, though, judging from the following extract, none hare progressed 
very far:— 

“In Manipur, where Hinduism is a murk of respectability, it is never safe to roly 
on what men tell yon of their religion ; the only test is to ascertain what they do, and 
by this test wo are justified in holding them aniraists.” 

The fact is that the Manipnri is a very conceited person, and where he condesccnd.H 
to adopt any foreign custom he doe.s so with such alteratiotis nnd additions as give the 
custom the appearance of licing indigenous. Thus, while he professes to }>c a rigid 
Hindu and will tear down his house should a Enroi>cnn or Mahonic^lan place a foot on 
the threshold, he at the same time allows Brahmins to minister to certain of the gods 
of bi.H animistic forefathers and assiduously propitiates the spirits of the hills and 
dales, as do his near relatives, the surrounding Naga nnd Kuki clans. To quote 
Mr. llodson once more :— 

“Tlie old order of things has not passed away by any means, and the Maiba, 
the doctor, and pric.st of the animistic system still find a livelibooil, in spite of the 
competition ou the one hand of the Brahmin, and of the hospital assistant on the other, 

“It is pos.sililc to discover at least four definito orders of spiritual Ixjings who have 
crystallised out of the amorphous muss of animistic deities. There arc the Lam Lai, 
gods of the country side, who shade off into nature gods controlling the roin, the 
primal necessity of an agricultural community ; Umang Lai, or deities of the forest 
jungle; the Iinung Lai, lords of the lives, the births, luid the deatlis of iudividuals : 
there are the tribal ancestors, the ritual of w’hosc cult is a strange compound of 
magic and nature worship. Beyond these ilivine beings, who possess in some sort a 
majc.sty of decent behaviour, tlierc are spirits of the mountain pas.sc8, spirits of the 
lakes and rivers, vampires and ail the horrid legion of witchcraft. Quoi homities, tot 
dtrmoncs, witli a surplusage of familiars wlio serve those fortunate few who are 
recognised as initiate into the mysteries.” 

In fact, tlie Meitheis are now in a stage, tlirongh w’liich many now most orthodox 
Hindu clans must have passed. What will lie the end of the struggle lietwcon the now 
and the old religion time only can sliow, hut it may safely lie x^rophosied, that the 
resultant faith will boar clear marks of the Meitheis’ ancient animism. The chapter on 
lieligion is the best in the book, all of wliich is good. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Hodson never witnessed a Lai-liaraobu. The pleasing 
of the gods for the ceremony deserves a more detailed description than that which he 
quotes from Colonel McCulloch. There are several points connected with it which ore 
of great interest; e.g,, the process by which the Lai is induced to quit bis habitation, be 
it a stream bed, a sacred stone, or a tree, and enter the “ host ” provided for him, which 
is done by the Maibi or priestess working herself up into a state of incoherent frenzy. 
The “ host ” may bo stones or fruit or flowers, which are then borne with every show of 
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reverence by two old men in spotlosss rnimciit, over whone iieuds white ceremonial 
umbrellas ni'e caiTietl, ami who are ))i‘eccded by virgins and followed by married women. 
It would be interesting to know by what process the Lai is induced to return to his 
proper place and what becomes of the “ host.” Again, the oxtraonlinary scene with 
which the ceremony tcrininatos is worthy of notice. The Maibis, some of whom are 
men in women’s clothes, exchange the most vile abuse with a body of clowns, tmtil some 
of their number work themsclve-s up into a frenzy and declaim incoherently in an 
unknown tongue, what arc said to be, prophecies reganling the reigning house. 

• The wonderfully elalmmte system of officials, the Lallup or corvie system, and 
the various sumptuary laws, all very interesting, especially if it is kept in mind how little 
removed, in some respects, the Mcitheis are from the loosely-organised Naga and Kuki 
'clans around them, are dealt with in'a most comprelionsivo manner. This is fortunate, 
as the administration of the country for sixteen years by the political agent has brought 
about many changes, and many of the institutions here described have pivssotl away for 
good. How complex the ohl system was may be inferretl from the fact that, though 
Mr. Ilodson’s description is of the briefest, six pages are necessary to descrilie the duties 
of the officials connected with the a«lniinistrntion of the country and the Rajah’s 
household. It appcairs that every action of a Muiiiptiri brought him in contact with at 
least one tlepartmcnt, fully equipped with a staff of officials, whose high-sounding titles 
cnrrietl no pay, and dealings with whom, therefore, were very expensive. 

The following short extmet describes some of the departments :—“ Urunglav 
“ Loi.sang is charged with the duty of providing wood, bamboos, creeper, &c. The 
“ Yumjilloi have to keep the .State buildings in repair. The duties of the Maifenga 
“ class are probably of the same nature as tbose of the two preceding classes. The 
“ Usal)a department is in charge of heavy carpentry work. The Hijaba baugmai 
“ provide cut bamboos of all sizes. The Paija snba fasten up the creepers which 
“ ore usc<l in domestic architecture. The Humai-roi has to do with the Lois who 
“ make the hand fans (humai-fan),” and so on for every i)etty work a special department 
superintended by a bevy of officials. 

Mr. Hodson nutkes many references to the “ Chronicles,” and there ore many pages 
of history scattered through his liook, but matters would have been ina<le easier for 
those who have no previous knowledge of the subject if a special paragraph had 
been devoted to historj'. It would also have been intorestiug to know what value 
Mr. Ilodson attaches to the “ Chronicles,” for u-s these profess to give a full account 
of events from the eighth century A.D., the question of their historical value is of 
importance. The only reference to the ancient Manipiiri written character is in the 
concluding lines of the Itook, in which it is said, on the authority of the Linguistic 
Survey of India, “to date to the rise of the Bengali influence in 1700 a.d., but local 
“ tradition declares that the Chinese immigrants in the reign of Khagenba first taught 
“ the art of writing.” It is a pity that this subject was not more fully treated. 
Some of the letters of the ancient script, which is still to a certain extent in use, do 
certainly resemble Bengali characters, but others do not. If the written character only 
appeared in the eighteenth century, on what authority do the “Chronicles” rest? 

Among the surroiiuding cognate clans there are no signs of totemism, but there 
are some reasons for thinking the Mtinipuri “ yek ” is a totcmistic division. It is 
exogamoiis, and is sometimes named after animals. Mr. Hodson, when dealing with 
tabu, says, “ Each clan iu Manipur regards some object as ‘ iiamungba ’ to it, end 
“ believes that, if tlirough inadvertence some member of the clan touches one of these 
“ objects, he will die a mysterious death or suffer from some incurable, incomprehensible 
“ disease, pine away and die.” As examples of the articles, a reed, a buffalo, and 
a fish are given. Mr. Hodson makes uo reforouco to totemism, and it would have been 
interesting to have heard his reasons for omitting to do so. 
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The hook is well got up, uiul the illiirtcratioiis, egpeuiallr those hy a native artist, 
lire extremely interesting. 

Mr. HcmIsou is to ho congratulated on liis monograph, which is a most rnliiahlo 
addition to onr knowledge of the clans on the north-eastem frontier of India. 

.1. .siiakespp:ar. 
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Ethnology. Keane. 

The JVorUr* Peoples. By A. H. Keane, LL.D., F.H.jV.I. London 
Ilnteliinsoii & Co., 1908. Pp. xii + 134. M x 14 cm. Price 6f. 

This work contains 270 illnstrations, most of them copies of direct photographs 
of roprosentatives of the many different lecea scnttoied over the world’s surface. As a 
mere collection of pictures the hook must bo valnahlo to the student of ethnology, ainl, 
without fear of contradiction, it may be ns.sertod that nowhere else can such n large and 
varied scries of ethnological portraits bo found in so small and handy a coinpu.s.s. 

These illustrations Dr. Keane has called to bis aid in an cudoavoar, out of his 
wide and profound knowledge, to popularise ethnology. The work appeals, as he says 
himself in the preface, especially to the general reader. It may well l>e ho])ed that the 
puhlication of such a book as this iudicates an awakening of real interest in anthropology 
and of a consciousne.ss of its importance to the people on whom rest-s the responsibility 
of governing the many different races within the British Empire. 

The work is, in the main, planned on the same linc.s a.s the anrhor’s wcll-knowu 
Man Past and Present. The pooplc.H of the world are arranged in four groups : Negn* 
and Negrito, Mongol, Amerind, and Caucasian. The work, in fact, may Ijc said to 
consist of four interesting essays, one on each of these gi'oiips. The first and last 
receive considerably more attention than the other two, tiiough that on America is 
perhaps the must interesting uinl most informing. 

Whilst avoiding the more disputable aspects of the subject, much attention is given 
to the religions and superstitious of the different pcople.s. The general reader is, how* 
ever, wisely spared over-to-be-dispnted subjects, such, for example, a.s the origin of 
exogamy and the marriage intricacies of the native Australians. 

In the popularisation of any scienco the pitfall into which the exponent is most 
liable to fall is too great a desire to be definite and certain, not to say dogmatic. The 
general reader turns awny in weariness from the contemplation of the interminable pros 
and cons which so many soicntific problems necessitate, and in which the specialist too 
often revels. A short way out of this is to adopt one line and to stick to it, ignoring 
all others. Hence the charge often made against such popularisation that it is 
unscientific. The bettor way out of the difficulty is, we venture to think, to omit such 
uncertainties altogether from a jxtpidar treatise. The art of the populariser consists in 
bis ability to play the part of a sieve, allowing the certain to pass and keeping back the 
uncerbdn, doubtful, and speculative. 

Dr. Keane has evidently realised this, for in his preface he says the book deals 
not with faint probabilities, but with established facts. Throughout the body of the 
work he Inis lx>nie this successfully in mind. We are not so sure, however, that ho 
has noted up to his canon in the important introductory chapter iu which he treats of 
the “ Iliimau Family,” its origin and dispersal. Merely on the strength of Dubois’ 
discovery of the top of n skull, a thigh bone, and two teeth, not found together, 
to locate the origin of luaukiud in the island of Java, and bis necessary dispei'sal 
therefrom, seems hardly dealing with e.stablishod facts; and to go further ond give 
up a whole page to a diagram representing man’s descent from the problematical 
Pithecanthropus erectus, and giving him, oven without a query, a emuia! capacity of 
1,000 cc.! the established fact recedes still further into the “infinite azni-e of the 
past.” Then, in further devclopnmut of the consequences of this origin, we have 
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“ tlio now siihiiiorgeil Intlo-African continent,” !<]>oken of iis if it were nu extiililislied 
fact. Snroly if there is u snhjoct within the domain of sp^fidution it is the former 
existence of this continent. These, we venture to think, arc itmung the very un¬ 
certainties of ethnology niid geography, which shunhl lie avoided rutlier thiiu iiitrudiiced 
in a popular exposition of the sui>jcct. Thct’ arc examples of what the sieve of 
the scicnific |>opidurisci' wouhl keep hack. 

Ill this same introductory chapter Dr. Keane refers hriutiy to the Stone Age. 
He would have added much to the value and interest of the work to the general 
rentier if he hud given more space to tliis and the Prehistoric periotl gcucrnlly. If 
this subject was to he dealt with at all, wc iKslievc, from a popular jKiint of view, 
n more extended exposition of it would have been advantageinis to the general 
reader as an iutrothiction to the ethnology which follows. 

Having said so much iii criticism it oiiU' remains to add that Dr. Kcaiic has by 
this work only added another to the many obligations which unthroimlogy alrcatly owes 
him, and it is to be hoped it will not bo the lust occasion on which he will apply his 
iiurivullcd knowledge to the jiopuhirisiitiou of a science of such great practical im|K>rt 
to our world-wide Emjiiro. K. A. PARKVN. 

Africa: Swahili. Velten. 

Prota und Pocsic der SitnlieU. Von Professor Dr. (i. Velten, Professor fiir 4110 
8nnbcli am .Scmiuai' fur orientnlischo Spracheu der Friedrich Wilhelms-Univcr- lUII 
eitiit, Berlin. Published by the Author, Berlin, Dorothcenstrusse, 6. 

The number of Swahili students in this country is few, but that of serviceable 
rcailing books piiblishctl hero is smaller. Wo have almost nothing with tlio exception 
of Stecre’s Sioa/iili Tales, and some other puldications of the Universities Mission. 
Kibarak, by-the-byc, was published at Zauxibar, and is not very easily obtainable in 
England. The amount of native litci-ature which has made its a]>pcnrnnce in Cicrniany 
is really very crcilitable, though no doubt this partly arises from the fact that this 
branch of'research is subsidised by Government. Biittner’s lulmimble Anthology of 
Prose and Verse (1894) has never lieeii supcrscdcil, though it may usefully lie supple- 
mcnteil by Dr. Vclten’s publications, some of which have already been notice*! in these 
pages. The latest addition to their number is of especial value to the learner on 
account of the many excellent dialogues cmlHMlying useful words and idioms, which cun 
be depended on ns genuine, being all written or dictate*! by natives. 

From an ethnographical point of view the tales, proverbs, riildles, and songs are 
of unusual interest. Some of the former are indeiicndcnt versions of those made 
familiar by Stcorc, e.g., “ Hudisi yii nundu”(p. 107), which con-cs)ionds to part of 
“ Sultan Majnun.” Some of them we *lo not remember to have met with before. We 
have also various habari za zamani ( “ accounts of long ago ”), ix., historical accounts 
of Kilwa, Lindi am! other tow'us on the coast, and a description «)f a journey into 
Uzaramo. Of the i>oetry, the little traditional folk-songs are most intei'csting, though 
the longer poems on the Gonnun Emperor, the late Major von Wissuiann, and other 
public characters, tlcscrve attention as curiosities. As this is stnii'cely a liook to conic 
under the notice of the general render or to bo translated as light literature, a warning 
that some of the stories (apparently derive*! from Arubie sources) arc more curious 
than edifying may seem superfluous. A. W. 

Britain. Holmes. 

Ancient Britain and the Invasions of Julius Casar. By T. Bicc-Ilolmcs, 4 HQ 
Litt.D. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1907. Pp. xvi-f-764. 23xl4cm. PriceSl*. lUw 

This is a remarkable book, both in aim and achievement. Its author ha.s sought 
to collect all available evidence concerning the life of prehistoric Man in Britain. 
He has therefore been under the necessity of consulting aii extensive and scattered 
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literature, of Iiecomiiip' fumiliar with all recent work in archaK>logjr, autliroiwogy, and 
philology. The volnminona bibliography supplied in footnotes to the text fi^y testifies 
to the completeness with which he has complied to the requirements of his task. 

Altliongli the book is in essential a summary of the work mid opinions of others, 
some original information is hero and tlicrc contributed, especially in the section dealing 
with the invasions of Cmsar. Moreover, the summary is fnr from being slavish or 
niicritical; its tone is controversial rather than otherwise. He has a wholesome disregard 
for more traditional authority, a disrcganl which, however, consorts ill with the pontifical 
manner in which he expresses himself upon questions which will perhaps always retain 
a not inconsiderable clement of doubt. 

The anthropological section of the book is that which most fittingly finds mention 
in the pages of Max. In it are discussed the origin of the Neolithic population and 
the appearance of the ** Round Heads.” The fii'st subject presents little diflSenIty, for, 
with most recent writers, Mr. Kice-Holmcs accepts the continuity of Man’s occupatidu 
of Europe from PalaxilitLic time onwards. 

He regards the “ Round Heads ” a.s ethnically distinct from the Long Hoads. He 
declares that they certainly came from Eastern Europe and possibly from Asia. The 
centre of their dispersion was the Alpine region. He does not explain why, if there is 
this distinction, the long- and round-heads should almost universally lie found together, 
with heads of all varieties of intermedinte simpe, in the ]>rehistoric graves of Europe. 
Why again, if their original homo was i-crtainly Eiistcrn Enro^ie, should they only, bo 
fouud unassociated M’ith long-heads in the cist burials of Abcnlecnshire ? Further, if 
the Alpine districts woe the centre of dispersion, how is it that; the remains of round¬ 
heads are found in graves of an earlier date in Western Europe hi Ceutral Europe ? 

How, too, on his assumption are we to explain the presence of a sul>-brachy- 
cephalic population in North Wales in Mo.solitliic time? This jiopnlatiou was almost 
certainly earlier than that whose deail are found in the long banews of Wiltshire, 
and yet it was well on its way to a state of full brachycephaly. 

Although, however, the treatment of this and other vexed questions betrays n 
somewhat superficial knowledge of the facts of the case, it should be remembered that 
the subjects with which the author deals are iiiimcrous, vast, and complicated. He never 
fails to be interesting and. suggestive. He has laid students of the early history of 
our country under a debt of gratitude which will long be recogiused and which it is a 
pleasure to acknowledge. W. W. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royal Anthropological Institute. Huxley Lecture. 

The Annual Huxley Memorial Lecture was held on Friday, November 13th, 44 A 
in the Theatre of the Civil Service Commission (by permission'of the First Com- I lU 
missioner of^Works), when Dr. William Z. Ripley, Professor of Economics in Harvard 
University, delivered an address on the “ European Population of the United States.” 
At the conclusion of the lecture the Huxley Memorial Medal was presented to Dr. Ripley, 
by the President. ^' 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 

Thb death is announced of Mr. Otis Tiifton Mason, of the Smithsonian Ii 
ititutioD. Mr. Mason was one 


of the leading American anthropologists, ana'll 
had been an Honorary Fellow of the Royal Anthropological Institute since 1886. 

Mb. D. 6 . Hogarth has been nominal 
of the Aahmoleau Museum at 
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